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Models TRA and° TLA Gas-Engine-Driven Compressors—2- Type HS Horizontally-Split Centrifugal Compressors are Cc 
cycle, turbocharged. Ideal where large blocks of horsepower highly dependable multi-stage units used extensively in ; or 
are required. They offer maximum power per unit of floor petroleum processing. Seven case sizes are available in ; b 
space, as well as excellent fuel economy. Model TRA is avail- capacities ranging to over 150,000 cfm. Up to ten stages of * The 
able with 6, 8, and 10 cylinders, 1100 to 1800 bhp. Model TLA compression in a single case. Cooled or uncooled types § 
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balanced/opposed compressors are built in seven stroke 5,000 psig. Four case sizes have a capacity range from 200 4 Alde 
sizes—6”, 8”, 8%”, 11”, 14”, 17" and'19”. Available with 2 to discharge cfm to 20,000 suction cfm. Barrel-like outer case f | 
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as international as the world-wide petroleum processing industry =}, »~ 
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Wherever petroleum is processed, you will find Clark com- Y aime 
pressors on the job or readily available. The complete line of c sani 
Clark centrifugal and reciprocating compressors, with motor : 
and gas engine drives, are manufactured in the U.S.A. and » His te 
under license in Europe. Regardless of where manufactured, ¥ mong 
all Clark units and components are identical and completely f ~would 
interchangeable. Whether they carry the name plate of Clark + as his 
(U.S.A.), Weir-Clark (Great Britain) , Dujardin-Clark E (p. 10 
(France), CDT-Clark or CNR-Clark (Italy), they are the E Simil 
same efficient Clark compressors, designed and built to pro- h fin ; 
vide a lifetime of dependable service with minimum main- : ~< ' 
tenance. All are guaranteed by Clark. For complete perform- F nee 
ance and application data, write to the offices listed below: - ie 
an | 
: Inte RSE AR cae ci CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. \ Pharac 
: 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7, England ; Testraiy 
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DRES Ss ER : CLARK BROS. CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. r Gosher 
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Lezders Fall In 

Mr Macmillan has adroitly reshuffled his Cabinet: the men, not 
new policies, will show the change, which could be dynamic 
(p. 107). 

Labour, too, may shortly present a new look at the top (p. 116). 


The Bank’s new Governor speaks (p. 162). 


Conference Fall-Out 

The Tories at Brighton showed themselves resigned on Africa, 
sensible on Europe, liberal on hanging and flogging (p. 127) and 
hypocritical on immigration (p. 113). 

Mr Heath has stood up stoutly to his European critics, as well as 
successfully, with Mr Sandys’s resounding aid, to those in his 
own party (p. 113). 


Aldermen stood condemned after the Tories’ local government 
conference: but local administration may need an even more 
serious reform (p. 119). 


Break-Downs 

The cult of the equity is over. The investor can no longer “ buy 

the index ” and cover up the mistakes with the splendid successes 

(p. 153). 
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Benefactors in Difficulties 


Nikita the Bountiful, the Peacemaker, is not going to have such 
a glorious ride at the 22nd Congress of the Russian communist 
party as he earlier hoped, his diplomacy and nuclear explosions 
having so far produced nothing but tension abroad (p. 110). 


This programme is under attack from Jugoslavia (p. I19); at 
home, symptoms of restlessness have been noticed in Russian 
youth (p. 116). 


His tactics have made him seem the most unreasonable of war- 


; mongers to many Americans; which makes the task of that other 


would-be Peacemaker and negotiator, Mr Kennedy, as difficult 


Eas his, and an East-West settlement in Germany still remote 


(p. 109). 


} Similarly, Mr Kennedy may find it impossible to shake the 


‘ fingertip offered by Marshal Chen Yi (p. 


115). In his own 


+ secondary role of would-be Bountiful, Mr Kennedy has a $4 
: billion enterprise at his command, but his democratic principles 
and Congress’s thrifty notions may limit his scope (p. 135). 


| Pharaoh: President 


Nasser is behaving with commendable 


; restraint as the Syrians troop back across the Red Sea from the 


Goshen of Arab unity to which he had led them (p. 114). 


The 
Syrians themselves are gradually facing all the implications of 


; their return to the wilderness (p. 147). 


_ Moses: Dr Adenauer’s people are not, after all, going to abandon 
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him for any Free Democratic Golden Calf (p. 115). 


TASES AIT ERG SE BBA: 


The cut in Bank rate has precipitated the very thing it was 
designed to prevent, and no one should be surprised (p. 157). 


The Minister of Labour’s half-concession on wages councils is 
the Government’s second recent economic bloomer (p.. 113). 


To repeat this error over Government industrial employees would 
give a shove to inflation in engineering wages—and thus through- 
out the country (p. 114). 


Bad communications between management and men have caused 
BOAC’s troubles at London Airport (p. 119). 


The teachers’ militancy is breaking down before Sir David Eccles’s 
tactics (p. 115). 


Airline and railway in a three-guinea collision (p. 169). 


Build-Ups 


Opportunities to get gas cheaper for Britain are multiplying 
regardless of politics (p. 155). 


Liverpool is to build a New Town—but perilously near to the 
old city (p. 128). 


The Arts Council is considering a tougher approach to persuade 
Britain’s cities to rebuild their cultural life (p. 128). 


Britain may have too many scientists by 1965 (p. 160). 
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David and Jonathan: General Franco has shut up some French 
conspirators, and General de Gaulle has locked up one Spanish 
one (p. 120). 


African Prophets 
Secretaries: Iain writes frankly about the future to Reggie, or 
seems to (p. 112). 


Messiah: Dr Verwoerd is holding a general election in order to 
crush heretical moderates (p. 150). 


Osagyefo: Dr Nkrumah is despot of the castle (p. 143). 


American Politicians 

Speaker: The dying Mr Rayburn has no successor so capable 
of controlling the House (p. 136). 

General: Military indiscretions have excited the attention of two 
very dissimilar Senators and the Secretary. of Defence (p. 141). 


Governor? Mr Nixon. missed the Presidency, and is by no means 
sure of winning California eithér (p. 138). 


LEADING QUESTIONS 

Western New Guinea may be allowed to choose. its own leaders 
one day if the Dutch plan for UN supervision succeeds (p. 144); 
but not if the Indonesians have any say in the matter (p. 120). 


The Tamils in Ceylon-require dangerously fiery leadership if they 
are to be induced to keep up pressure on a sorely pressed govern- 
ment (p. 147). 


On the Columbia river a power project depends for its success 
on agreement between local and national Canadian leaders (p. 141). 


Turkey has a markedly restricted choice of leaders in its forth- 
coming general elections (p. 120). 


Detailed contents on page 107 
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THE BUDD COMPANY... 


one of the world’s great names in industry 


It’s a far ery from railway cars to 
space craft, but Budd’s skills extend 
that far—literally. One division of 
Budd ‘is’ a leader in railway car 
design; another creates electronic components for 
space-age applications. Between these extremes, 
other Budd divisions pioneer new developments in 
the automotive and other metal working fields . . 

encapsulate radioisotopes and produce radiation 
equipment for therapeutic and industrial uses . . . de- 
sign a wide line of testing machines and quality con- 
trol equipment for industry and science . . . produce 
special plastics for unusually demanding applica- 





tions. Multi-faceted activities like these are all made 
available to the world market by the International 
Division of Budd, and frequently help bring to 
fruition ideas created by industrial designers through- 
out the world. Pioneering skills in engineering .. . 
metallurgy ... tooling... welding... research and 
development, and production for international in- 
dustry have helped Budd rank high among the 
world’s 250 largest industrial concerns. Write for our 
Annual Report. The Budd Company, Philadelphia 


32, Pa., U.S.A. 
INTERNATIONAL aD i y A a 
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The Overseas Chemical Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 
with industry in many ways, in many countries, Labo- 
ratories, Plants and Sales Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing. producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals 
match specific industrial requirements 
and are customer-tailored to particulac 
production needs with the backing oflong 
experience in the field. Grace is one ofthe 


W.R. GRACE & CO. 


OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. USA 


Ongaro 














world’s foremost Chemical Companies. Its principal pro- 
ducts include : films, plastic bags and: pouches for the 
packaging of food products, can sealing compounds, 
cap lining compounds, battery separators, high density 
polythene, synthetic rubber and resins, polyvinyl ace- 
tate, plasticizers, synthetic catalysts, ammonia, ureas, 
fertilisers and agricultural chemicals, 
sulphuric acid, silica gel and other 
desiceants, nuclear reactor materials, 
jet engine lubricants, ultra highpurity 
silicon and other industrial. chemicals, 


Dewey and Almy, London ; Dewalco, 
Paris ; Darex, Paris ; Darex, Ham- 
burg ; Darex Italiana, Milan ; Dewey 
and Almy, Zurich ; Darex, Vaduz ; 
Dewey and Almy, Rotterdam ; 
Dewey and Almy, Copenhagen. 
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Lk a aT 
“,.. changed completely and 
changed entirely for the better” 


LORD LONGFORD, are you an enthusiastic 
newspaper reader? 

Yes, Iam. I read six papers a day, including 
the Daily Herald; quite a chunk out of them, 
anyway. I think reading newspapers is one of 
the basic pleasures of life. 


You must have noticed the change that has been 
taking place in the Daily Herald recently. Do 
you think that, on its present showing, the Herald 
can fill this role of an influential popular radical 
newspaper? 

I see no reason why it shouldn’t. The Herald 
has made a magnificent improvement. in 
recent months. It’s now a paper one can read 
for pleasure and instruction, and not just for 
reasons of duty. 


Are you happy about the Daily Herald as it is 
now? 

I’m very happy on the whole. I have one or 
two criticisms, of course. For instance, I 
think they could say more about world 
government, which is a great passion of mine; 
stress it more positively as a vision, I mean. 
And I think a more deliberately moral tone 
might be struck at certain points; and that, 
at other points, the paper could be gayer; 
more frivolous, even. 


Common Market: a bold lead 


Is there any aspect of world affairs on which you 
think the Herald has given a really notable lead 
in recent times? 





Yes, certainly; on the Common Market. I 
think that’s the best thing the Herald has ever 
done since I’ve been reading it. They didn’t 
handle it at all timidly. They went ahead of 
the Labour Party and the Press generally in 
coming right out in favour of it. That is 
assuming the responsibilities of leading 
public opinion, which a national newspaper 
simply can’t shirk if it wants to be read and 
admired. They have been shirked by the 
Daily Herald in the past because it was tied 
to the Party chariot. 


What else do you consider particularly good 
about the Herald as it is shaping up now? 

Well, the leading articles have, it seems to me, 
changed completely, and changed entirely 
for the better. The difference is extra- 
ordinary, yet I am told the leader writers are 
the same. Now, one is really anxious to find 
out, over some very difficult thing like Kat- 
anga, what the Herald is saying. I don’t say 
one is going to take one’s views from any 
paper just like that, but I do feel that the 
views of the Herald are an important element 
now in any conclusion I reach on a difficult 
subject. Then Page 3, ‘‘ The Daily Herald 
Explains,’’ is so concise and informative I 
only fear your rivals will copy it. And 
shouldn’t you add something of the same 
kind to deal with popular culture as distinct 
from world affairs? 


What about the front-page feature *‘ The World 
This Morning,’’ which is a sort of résumé and 
guide to the contents? Is that, in your opinion, 
a good idea? 

That’s brilliant, it seems to me. That alone 
makes me look at the Herald before any other 
paper. And, having got that far, I tend to 
turn inside to read more. I think that’s the 
most successful development in journalism 
of the last few months. 


You area man with a good many causes at heart, 
and the Herald has always been strongly for 
certain causes; racial tolerance for instance, 
and the abolition of capital punishment. Would 
you like to say anything about the Herald from 
that point of view? 

Yes—they have taken up several causes I’m 
interested in with much more fervour than 





ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 








LORD LONGFORD 
TALKS ABOUT 
THE NEW 

DAILY HERALD © 


The Seventh Earl of Longford, more 
widely known as Lord Pakenhan, is 
a former Labour Minister; a leading 
supporter of many causes, including 
Prison Reform, and After-care of 
Prisoners; and now Chairman of one 
of the Clearing Banks. Here he 
talks very frankly about the newly 
emerging Daily Herald. 





the Press as a whole. - Prison reform, for 
instance, and the after-care of discharged 
prisoners. There are others, like mental 
handicap, which I hope they will get around to 
immediately. And the stress on education 
and the Youth Services seems to be very 
properly increasing. 


There are undoubtedly some criticisms you would 
like to make, or improvements you would like to 
see in the Herald in its present emerging state? 
Well, as a business-man, for instance, I must 
say that there’s not enough in the Herald at 
present to interest ordinary business people. 
You must at least print the Stock Exchange 
prices. That's really a minimum. Then 
there are some gaps in the sports pages. The 
soccer is excellent, and the cricket is good 
within the space allotted. But it’s a pity 
Rugby Union is practically non-existent in 
the Herald, because it is being played more 
widely nowadays in schools. And golf... if 
you're going to interest the ordinary business- 
man who travels first class or second class, 
you’ve got to have more about golf. 


Fun, provocative, daring 


What about Henry Fielding, the gossip columnist? 
Or don’t you think a gossip column belongs in a 
radical paper at all? 

Oh, yes, Ido. I’m a hundred per cent in favour 
of some gossip. It mustn’t be malicious, and 
in a paper like the Herald it mustn’t be too 
snobbish, but it must be fun and provocative; 
a little daring. The Herald can’t build up a 
lot of Dukes and Duchesses, even eccentric 
ones, so I think, on the whole, you’ve got to 
go for glamour in other ways... particuarly 
artists; creative performers of all kinds. 
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But I’m sure if you get a really brilliant 
column there, you will get an awful lot of 
young readers. You want the sort of touch 
that Malcolm Muggeridge gives to his ‘‘ Life 
and Books’’—or Dee Wells to her various 
experiences. 

You have probably noticed the new Herald 
advertising theme: ‘‘ People whose minds work 
know the Daily Herald gives it to you straight.” 
Do you think the Herald can justifiably claim to 
have high standards oj objectivity in its reporting 
of news? 

It can fairly claim to be a dispassionate, 
honest paper. But I think you still have a 
rather painful step to take; that is, when it 
comes to reporting Parliament objectively. 
This is always extremely difficult, because 
there you are on the borderline between fact 
and comment, when you may have to say that 
a Conservative member was well received, 
while a Labour performer flopped. When the 
Herald gets to that point, I shall agree that it 
has really achieved objectivity. 


Could we talk now about ‘‘ people whose minds 
work ’’? The aim here is to appeal to the better 
educated, more critical and thoughtful genera- 
tion that is growing up now. Do you think the 
Herald, as it is now taking shape, can, in fact, 
attract these young people? And do you think it 
is likely to win readers from other papers, or will 
they come mainly from the still uncommitted? 
A lot will be from the wholly uncommitted. 
But there will certainly be many ‘radical or 
Labour sympathisers who will be glad to 
change to the Daily Herald as soon as they 
discover that it has become so much brighter 
and better, and that a radical paper doesn’t 
have to be tedious or dreary. 

Do you think you could sum up the nature of the 


improvement you would still like to see in the 
Daily Herald? 


Yes. What I feel is this. One’s favourite paper & 


should be like a personal friend. You may not 
want your friend to be preaching at you the 
whole time, but you do want him to have high 
moral standards; to know that. those 
standards are there. That is why I fee 
strongly that the Herald should take a muc! 
more positive stand on religion: I would like 
when I am presenting myself as a Christian 
and asking another Christian person to rea 
the Herald, to be able-to point to a positiv 
Ee : %: 


Christian element; a weekly column, for one 
thing, and some positive Christian message 
at Christmas, Easter and so on. At the same 
time, you mustn’t be frightened of plenty of 
gaiety and smartness. I’m told, for instance, 
by my wife and daughters that the women’ 
pages don’t pay enough attention to fashion. 
Why shouldn’t the Herald be the recognized 
Top for Hairdressing? Almost all womel 
nowadays are interested in it, and all of them 
ought to be. One mustn’t confuse smartness 
with snobbery. Female charm is not 4 
question of class, and less and less an affail 
of money. Gaiety is the reverse side 0 
seriousness, and you must have both. 


And now, is there any other point you would 
like to make? Anything else you think should 
be said about the Daily Herald? 

I seem to have been rather critical. Now 

would like to say something cordial. I would 
like to repeat what I think I said earlier; tha 
I don’t remember any newspaper which has 
shown so marked an improvement in so sho 

a time, and that this augurs extremely well fof 
the Herald. I should like, in fact, to make! 
plain that I am highly enthusiastic about th 
future of the paper in its new form.... 
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LANDMARK! 


... New Centre for International 
construction engineering 

...on London’s W.1 skyline, 

THE NEW 

KELLOGG HOUSE 
Home of 

Kellogg International Corporation 


Now Kellogg International Corporation is housed 
in Kellogg House, Chiltern Street, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

Providing us with much needed room for growth 
and expansion. 

K.I.C. provides a coordinated engineering- 
procurement and construction service to the Oil 
Refinery and processing Industry in all parts of the 
world and by exporting this engineering “know- 
how” aids the economy of Great Britain. _ 
Discuss your next oil or chemical plant construction 
and engineering problem with us, at ease and leisure 
in the spacious surroundings of Kellogg House, 
Chiltern Street, London, W.1. 


MARYLEBONE ROAD 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 62-72 CHILTERN STREET . BAKER STREET - LONDON W.1 
Telephone HUNter 4444 Telex 22804 K.1.C. London 


A Subsidiary of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 


OXFORD STREET Offices of other Kellogg Companies are in 


Buenos.Aires » Caracas - Dusseldorf - Paris - Toronto 
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OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


Whatever your Process Plant needs, CHIYODA is: suited to the job, large 
or small. CHIYODA’S permanent staff of over 900 highly capable engineers— 
including 450 draughtsmen—is among ihe best in its field. CHIYODA’S 
modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 






In Argentina 







as well as In. 
the U.S.A. ... 








it all adds up to peerless quality, competitive prices and early delivery. 
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Process Plants & Equipment Specialists 


(>) CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 

Cable Address: 





Pa 












"“CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 








ched Softwood 


STRACEL | 











brightngss, dlendited. strertoth, 
: formability and Proper beating characteristics. 










: ‘ ED PAPER- GRADE PULPS. 
pGreatea BY Ranetmakers FOR Papermakers. 





RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


Machine-coated solid bleached board, made 
with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. 
For folding cartons with greater strength and 
more eye-appeal. Export inquiries invited. 
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SAVING FOR 
EVERYBODY 


GOOD RATE OF INTEREST. 
EASY TO BUY, EASY TO HOLD. 


INCOME-TAX-FREE 
CONCESSIONS. 


National Savings 
Certificates (10th Issue) 


Each unit costs 15/-, becoming 
£1in only seven years—equal 
to nearly 41% interest free of 
U.K. income tax and surtax, o» 
nearly 63% taxable at the 
standard rate of 7/9. You may 
hold 1,200 units. 


Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks 


You may deposit up to £5,000, 
with no restriction up to this 
maximum on the amount 
invested in any one year. Both 
husband and wife can each 
enjoy £15 interest free of U.K. 
income tax (but not surtax) 
each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts, 


Defence Bonds 


5% Defence Bonds are on sale 
in £5 units, and after seven 
years yield a 3% bonus free of 
U.K. income tax. You may now 
hold £5,000 worth, exclusive of 
holdings of earlier issues. 

Ideal trustee investment, 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Thousands of prizes, from £25 
to £5,000, free of U.K. income 
tax and surtax, can be won 
each month. Bonds cost 

£1 each, and the permitted 
holding is now 800. 


Sy INVEST IN 


y NATIONAL 





National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds - Premium Savings Bonds 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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the best insurance premium 
you ever paid 


When you invest in an Ellison Circuit Breaker you are, in 
fact, paying a premium for long-term insurance—insurance 
against breakdown, disruption of production, increased 
costs, unfulfilled orders. A premium for complete protection 
of operator and plant and trouble-free service for many 
years. 

Other forms of Ellison switchgear include high tension 
and low tension switchboards, motor starters and fuse 
switchgear. Every piece is robustly constructed with the 
traditional skill of Ellison craftsmen to give long, reliable 
| service. Advanced design ensures easy accessibility and 
eliminates the need for frequent maintenance. Ellison pro- 
vide a comprehensive consultancy, after-sales and spares 
service—backed by over half a century of specialised engin- 
eering knowledge. 

Ellison equipment may cost a little more but it is equip- 
ment that depreciates only in your balance sheet! 


GEORGE ELLISON 
LIMITED 


wears (B) > PERRY BARR * BIRMINGHAM 22B 
Owners of an A.6.T.A. authorised testing station. 
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She’s just laid her 279th egg this year. Before the year is out she may 
well have chalked up a grand total of 300. Astonishing? Not really. 
Thanks to modern methods, hens these days lay more eggs than 
ever before. In 1947 the average bird laid 119 eggs a year; in 1959 
the figure had risen to 180. Good layers, like our hen, do better still. 
The poultry industry is today the second most important branch of 
British agriculture, with egg production alone valued at well over 
£160 million. There are now more laying birds in Great Britain than 
people —70 million in all, producing thirteen thousand million eggs. 
Poultry are the most intensively farmed of all livestock: there are 
fewer and fewer flocks, but they contain more and more birds. This 
intensive production is one of the answers to the cry for greater 
food production in our tightly-packed islands. In the British 
farmers’ efforts to put poultry and egg production on a scientific 
basis, Cyanamid products play their part. For intensive farming 
brings its own problems: clinical dis¢ase and low-grade infections 
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can set in more easily, causing severe damage and economic |oss. 
Advances in veterinary science include the use of one of Cyanamid’ 
broad spectrum antibiotics, *AUREOMYCIN chlortetracycline, 
to control disease in intensively managed poultry. Thus, although 
disease hazards have increased as a result of the demands made fot 
higher production, there has been no disastrous rise in mortality. 

AUREOMYCIN is only one Cyanamid product helping th 
poultry farmer. There are others — all of them bringing the benefil 
of Cyanamid research not only to a group but to the whole count. 


In this and in a thousand other ways 


eC YANAMID 


SERVES BRITAIN 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HE reorganisation of the Government, which has been talked about for so 

long, proved more dramatic than had been expected when it finally arrived 

on Monday. ‘It was certainly a stimulating send-off for the Conservative 

party conference at Brighton, which is described from the spot on page 127. 

Inevitably the main interest centres on Mr Macleod’s accession to two-of -the 

jobs previously held by Mr Butler, and on Mr Brooke’s assumption: of a job 
that has never been held by anybody before. 

Mr Macleod’s chairmanship of. the Conservatives should be an immensely 
good thing for the party ; he is their most effective orator, one of their ablest 
organisation men, and more likely than any other figure to give to the ‘Tory 
organisation that appearance of dynamic mission which the country needs and the 
floating voters want. Among those who believe that Mr Macleod is the best next 
prime minister we’ve got, it has been generally and delightedly assumed that these 
changes also smooth his path to become Mr Macmillan’s heir apparent. . This 
is still a precarious. prophecy to make. Mr Macleod will have no-great state 
department behind him to give him weight in cabinet counsels.; and, even. when 
allied to the leadership of the House of Commons, the party chairmanship i is not 
an automatic high road to power. The two previous election-winning heroes of 
the Conservatives’ organisation (Lords Woolton and Hailsham) won ‘plaudits 
from the party and the country rather than great political-influence in the cabinet 
or practical advancement in their own careers. 

Still, it is obvious that, at the very least, Mr Macleod has been given his 
chance. Inevitably, this-has raised a flood of newspaper comment about the 
position of the existing heir apparent who has been in situ for so long. - Nothing is 
certain in politics, and it is both premature and personally derogatory to take for 
granted that Mr Butler’s star is now certainly in decline: He is in daily practice, 
though not in rank, the prime minister’s deputy ; and in addition to-the stiff tasks 
that he is keeping at the Home Office, which must now include preparations for 
maintaining essential services if there should be widespread strikes, he wields a 
practised committee chairman’s influence over many aspects of government 
policy. On the crucial common market negotiations, where his chairmanship 
of the presiding cabinet committee has now been announced, it may not be 
altogether an influence for good. But a chairman’s influence is likely to become 
dominantly important only when the other members of the committee are either 
aimlessly drifting or hopelessly split, or when the prime minister himself does 
not hold determined views—and Mr Macmillan surely knows by now what he 
wants for Britain in Europe. Mr Sandys seemed to make it plain at Brighton 
on Thursday where the Government (and Mr Butler) ought now to stand. 

The second most interesting feature of the shuffle—Mr Brooke’s new post as 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury, entered on the cabinet’s seniority list immedi- 
ately below Mr Lloyd—is a large step in a direction that this newspaper has 
long urged ; indeed it has apparently been something of a joke in Whitehall this 
week that the long advocacy by The Economist for installing “a second senior 
cabinet minister in the Treasury ” has helped to create a new office for another of 
its former alumni (like Professor Cairncross, the new chief economic adviser to 
the Government, Mr Brooke was once, rather long ago, a member of this paper’s 
editorial staff). Mr Brooke is to be responsible for supervising the control of 
government expenditure in both the short term (i.e. vetting of the annual depart- 
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Mr Brooke : arithmetic for policy? Mr Maudling: Tory image ? 


mental estimates) and the long term (i.e. in the five-year 
forward looks for which the Plowden committee pleaded). So 
far, so good ; but we still think it would have been better if this 
“second minister” in the Treasury had also been made 
responsible for supervision over the inland revenue depart- 
ment and over the tactical details of the annual finance bill 
and budget—albeit obliged to cast the latter in such a way 
_as to exert whatever degree of net deflationary or reflationary 
pressure the Chancellor deemed desirable for the economy. 

The real test of Mr Brooke’s new office, as it has been 
defined, will not merely be how far he manages to extend the 
best modern methods of efficient control over all central 
government expenditure (and, on request, over some local 
government expenditure as well). It will also be whether he 
can extend his long-term surveys of spending trends for the 
next five years from being merely an arithmetical exercise into 
becoming the preliminary premises for policy-making. A great 
deal of new thinking about the social services now urgently 
needs to be done, and it needs to be tied directly to estimates 
of those services’ variously increasing costs. Mr Brooke’s 
desk at the Treasury is the logical place from which the new 
thinking about new priorities should now be co-ordinated. He 
will be a success only if, with the backing of his own superior, 
Mr Lloyd, he can get the other departmental ministers to 
recognise this. 


ost of the rest of the reshuffle of ministers seems to have 
been the resultant of these two promotions, and to have 

been dictated largely by a desire to show that the policies, as 
distinct from the men, are not being changed. Mr Maudling 
goes to the Colonial Office because he is the senior minister 
most obviously near to the same Tory image and generation 
as Mr Macleod. His friends should perhaps express two 
doubts about him. One is that in the free trade area bargain- 
ing three years ago Mr Maudling did not show the sinewy 
capacity to cut through difficult negotiations by boldly demand- 
ing at the last moment that he must be allowed subtly to stretch 
the terms of a too cautious, pre-determined brief ; and this is 
just what a colonial secretary nowadays often needs to 
do. The other is that he might conceivably be more inflexible 
than Mr Macleod in refusing to negotiate whenever there is 
any continuing threat to law and order ; in matters relating to 
the suppression of violence, Mr Maudling has the reputation 
of being a rather conservative, hard-boiled egg. But those 
who have suggested that he might be more frightened of 
Salisburyite criticism than Mr Macleod do not know their 
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Mr Maudling ; indeed, because he is by nature a much less 
sensitive and less ambitious character than Mr Macleod, he 
might be rather more likely to show to his own party’s extreme 
right wing that their strictures do not matter a damn to him. 

Similarly, Mr Erroll moves from the second to the first 
job at the Board of Trade because he is the minister of state 
most nearly in Mr Maudling’s image ; Sir Keith Joseph comes 
in below him because he is the junior minister most like Mr 
Erroll ; and so on down the list until Mrs Margaret Thatcher 
gets the junior job at Pensions because she is of the same 
gender as Dame Patricia Hornsby Smith. The one obvious 
change of character is at the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, where Dr Charles Hill (who will also be required 
to don the ill-tailored hat of cabinet minister for Welsh affairs) 
succeeds Mr Brooke. For party propagandist reasons Dr Hill 
was required at an earlier stage of his career to play the role 
of a rumbustious clown, and he has been longing ever since to 
show what a quiet and able administrator he may be. One’s 
guess is that his determination to live down his propagandist 
past may at first inhibit him in some of his policies: perhaps 
particularly in those of his policies that should annoy Labour 
(e.g., in reforming the local government structure of London) 
though less so in policies that should annoy Tory interests 
(e.g., in permitting new towns to be built over “ good agricul- 
tural land”). But when he settles down there can still be 
some hope that he will be the minister to remove the last 
vestiges of rent control in England. 


LL in all, these changes are to be welcomed. Despite Mr 
Grimond’s rather churlish comments, this is one of Mr 
Macmillan’s deftest exercises, with every one put on his mettle, 
and with the place of the more liberal left in the Tory hierarchy 
definitely confirmed—as some rebuffs to the right-wingers 
at Brighton have underlined. The changes signal the arrival 
of the new Tory generation at the doorstep of power, even 
although, partly because at least one retirement that had been 
expected has not taken place, Mr Macmillan himself is still 
surrounded by an older coterie of personal friends—in a 
cabinet which (with 21 members) is now too large for con- 
venience. And the fact that there will be two ministers at the 
Treasury also provides a new hope that Mr Lloyd’s perseverat- 
ing energy may now be directed into wholly productive 
channels. | 
As a result of the redeployment, the Queen’s Government 
possesses in some undefinable way a more dynamic look than it 
did a week ago ; and October 9, 1961, may yet be marked as 
the date when the revolution in the Tory image which Mr 
Butler did so very much to create in the 1950s finally ensured 
its right of continuing succession. Besides this potentially 
great achievement for British history, it is a relatively small 
matter of personal speculation whether the revolution is or 
is not eating its undoubted father in the process. 





Tory Persons and Policies 
The Colonial Office: Memo to Mr Maudling p. 112 
The Common Market: A Good Start... p. 113 


The Conference: Brighton’s Tides ..... p. 127 
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Collision Course 
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Each believing that the other is hard of hearing, West and East have 
not reached even the beginning of real negotiations 


R GROMYKO is an important messenger, but he is not 
one of the makers of Soviet foreign policy; Mr 


Khrushchev has more than once let slip what he 
thinks of foreign ministers. It is not astonishing that his 
series of meetings with the Secretary of State, Mr Dean Rusk, 
culminating in the long talk with President Kennedy on 
October 6th, should have left an inconclusive, unsatisfactory 
impression. Many people have hastened to claim that the 
talks were a failure: Frenchmen who hold, with General de 
Gaulle, that negotiation is at present a mistake ; Germans, 
like Herr Grewe and Herr Willy Brandt, fearful of the reper- 
cussions in their country when the redoubted last instalments 
of the “ bill” for the second world war are presented ; right- 
wing Americans, indignant that their government should 
appear “soft,” and not averse to tarring Mr Kennedy with 
the brush of appeasement. Tight-lipped American govern- 
ment spokesmen have done their best to counter these gloomy 
assertions, but not with anything more cheerful than hints 
that the Gromyko talks had left things much as they were. 

And so they had. On his way back from Washington to 
Moscow, Mr Gromyko stopped in London on Wednesday 
and saw Mr Macmillan and Lord Home; and once again 
the only crumb of satisfaction thrown out from the talks 
was that the Russians, like the West, would actually prefer 
negotiated settlements in Berlin and Germany to unilateral 
action which might lead to war. Soviet diplomacy, ham- 
handed and heavy-footed, has largely itself to’ thank that 
such an elementary discovery needed to be made at all. Mr 
Khrushchev has much personal blame to bear himself. Con- 
temptuous in success, rumbustious in adversity, pugnacious at 
all times, the Khrushchev manner went very far this summer 
to convince the West that he was itching to pull down about 
the West’s ears what is left of international law and order. 
The Soviet military measures, the prolonged and resounding 
resumption of nuclear tests, and the bitter onslaught on the 
United Nations have sown the idea that the new Russia 
actually prefers to rely on force. As a summary judgment, 
this is probably false ; but Moscow has done much this year 
and last to make it plausible and widely held. 

Precisely because it is so widely held, among many of his 
own people and by certain of his allies, Mr Kennedy is having 
great difficulty in getting his hands free to embark on a serious 
negotiation with the Russians at all. First he must know if 
talks can be held otherwise than under direct Russian threat. 
Next he must know if there is anything that can be negotiated 
about ; this has involved both a mind-clearing operation on 
the western side, and an exploration of the Russian motives 
and objectives. 

When the American policy-makers attempt to separate, as 
they have been quietly doing, the irreducible western require- 
ments from the attitudes and aspirations that could be modified 
or deferred, alarm spreads in Germany, as was shown by the 
reaction to General Clay’s no doubt experimental remark 
in Berlin on September 22nd that the west Germans might 
have to “ face facts” ; it also ferments among those who put 


“appeasement” among the first of international dangers, 
basing their philosophy of world relations today on the not 
very enlightening analogy of Munich, 1938. An embarrassing 
number of people, inside and outside the United States, are 
therefore watching hawk-like for evidence of American lack 
of backbone ; the preserving of face, dignity and prestige is 
therefore more important to Washington just now than it 
ought to be. 


Fe all these reasons a substantial part of any American- 
Russian colloquy at present is taken up with the earnest 
American effort to bring home to Moscow that America is 
not weak, is not in a weak frame of mind, regards any threat 
to western rights in Berlin very seriously, and cannot be pro- 
voked without terrible danger. It is very likely that when 
Mr Rusk, after his talks with Mr Gromyko in New York, 
sent the Soviet Foreign Minister on to see the President in 
Washington, he did so because he thought this point needed 
to be rammed home some more, not because Mr Gromyko 
had produced any unexpected or encouraging proposals that 
needed Mr Kennedy’s attention. 

What of the other side in these colloquies ? Mr Gromyko 
spent two hours and ten minutes with Mr Kennedy—not 
such a long time, if one remembers how much these occasions 
are taken up by the interpreters. The first hour is reported 
to have been expended on the reading, and translation, of 
a memorandum Mr Gromyko had brought with him. New 
proposals from Moscow ? Words of understanding for Mr 
Kennedy’s position from Mr Khrushchev ? An ingenious 
new procedure for handling the dispute ? None of this is 
likely. For it is not only the Americans who are anxious, 
on these occasions, to say again with emphasis what they have 
said before, in the belief that when they last said it it did 
not sink in. The Russians, too, are convinced that what they 
have said so often cannot have been properly heard, or so 
little notice would not have been taken of it. They, too, like 
to leave no possibility of misunderstanding. Often when Mr 
Khrushchev raises his voice and causes trouble, it is with this 
simple purpose in view. Without much doubt Mr Gromyko 
informed Mr Kennedy once again, in dogged bureaucratic 
Moscow language, of what he must by now know so well, 
the elements of the Russian position about Berlin, Germany, 
and the security of Central Europe. 

Other Russians have been busily explaining these familiar 
elements at less exalted levels where a western audience could 
be got together to listen. Thus Mr Alexei Ajubei, the editor 
of Izvestia and Mr Khrushchev’s son-in-law, has lately 
attended unofficial round-table meetings on this complex of 
related subjects in London, Rome and Warsaw, each time 
bringing distinguished colleagues with him from Moscow. At 
the Warsaw meeting of journalists, on October 2nd and 3rd, 
numerous delegates from the other Warsaw Pact countries, 
including a strong and intellectually respectable east German 
group, supported the Russians in stating their case. On such 
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occasions the western technique of patting the ball of discus- 
sion back and forth goes only a certain way ; the communists 
feel bound to reply with systematic expositions of the subject, 
starting at the beginning. 

Invariably the beginning is the same, though a historically- 
minded Pole may take it six centuries further back: Russia 
and eastern Europe suffered terribly from German aggression, 
and are determined not to go through the same experience 
again. The unsettled remnants of the second world war are 
untidy and dangerous. Unrecognised states, like east Germany, 
and unrecognised frontiers, like the Oder-Neisse Line, offer 
temptation to “ political and military adventurers ” (read, the 
west German government and the Bundeswehr) to try to upset 
them by force ; the attempts would fail (the communists argue) 
but a world war might start in this way. A key part of the 
argument is that west Germany is run by unrepentant Nazis, 
militarists and nationalists, bent on restoring the Reich. 

To stop the use of Berlin as a weapon against east Germany 
—and hence against the whole existing order in eastern 
Europe—west Berlin has to be given a new “ free and neutral ” 
status. This, whatever room it left for a western military 
presence, would certainly have to break the city’s existing 
links, largely extra-legal in character, with the German Federal 
Republic. This is the one change proposed in eastern Europe 
to stabilise the rest of the status quo there. Stabilisation 
will not be complete without a peace treaty, which ought 
to demilitarise and neutralise all Germany, starting with a 
prohibition of nuclear arms ; short of that, a one-sided treaty 
with east Germany will have to regularise the position there. 


UCH of this argument is naturally regarded in the West 
M as sheer fantasy ; it is necessary to remember that the 
rulers in Russia—and in eastern Europe—believe every word 
of it, literally. Only a small minority in the West would 
really want to deny the Russians, the Poles or the Czechs, 
security against German attack. What the majority cannot 
do is to accept the communist contention about the nature 
of the German Federal Republic, or base a European settle- 
ment upon that contention. The communists, who harp 
endlessly on the terrible history of eastern Europe as the basis 
for their fears and their demands, conveniently forget those 
parts of history that the West feels imperatively compelled 
to remember—and notably, the enormous errors of Russian 
policy between 1945 and 1952. It was that period, Stalin’s 
last years, that produced the division of Germany and the 
inexorable compulsions that brought west Germany into Nato, 
into the institutions of free Europe, and into the western 
community of nations in its widest sense. It is ludicrous to 
ask the West to conclude, on the basis that those events would 
have gone better unrecorded, treaties that assume Germany 
to be the prostrate, guilt-ridden form of 1945. 

It is across this appalling gulf, not primarily of ideas about 
society or the future, but about the hard facts of national life 
in central Europe, that the would-be negotiators of Washington 
and Moscow have somehow to make contact. Mr Walter 
Lippmann has argued forcefully this week that the American 
President must not permit his allies, or his right wing at 
home, to drive him into a corner where he cannot negotiate ; 
and that it would be better to devise a new, active and genuine 
‘international function for west Berlin than to hold it indefi- 
nitely by the threat of war. Certainly, he has rightly diagnosed 
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the West’s present weakness as its lack of anything positive to 
propose. 

This is more relevant to the West’s position than the 
mechanical cries of “Munich” that still resound at. any 
indication that Washington is giving serious thought to the 
future. Still, it must be clear that, while the Russians may 
be induced to accept a set of improved arrangements for west 
Berlin, and even possibly to impose them temporarily on the 
east German government, such arrangements by themselves 
are not going to stop the arms race, or to persuade the Russians 
that they are not threatened in Central Europe. The mere 
knowledge of this reinforces the entrenched attitudes of both 
sides, making a Berlin agreement more difficult than, by itself, 
it need be ; it also ensures that the European tension will no 
doubt continue after a Berlin agreement, even if one is reached. 
The preference of both sides for negotiation is only one point 
gained ; they are still on collision course. 


Testing in the Kremlin 

Mr Khrushchev has to explain the chang<d 

international outlook to his party, while the 

Russian people and the West watch for the 
fall-out 


congress of the Communist party of the Soviet Union 

will not open in quite the international setting he may 

have once imagined. Party congresses are always important 
occasions in Russia. It is the party that, at least in theory, 
rules the Soviet state. The 1,700 or so delegates who will 
gather in the vast new Congress Hall of the Kremlin are the 
chosen audience for important policy announcements. The 
first secretary of the party—and this is Mr Khrushchev’s ttle 
that matters—will report to them at length on the key events, 
home and foreign, since the last congress. (In form, since 
the 21st congress in 1959 was an extraordinary one, called 
to ratify the seven-year plan, he should go back to 1956, a 
fearsome prospect.) He has to give the delegates an assess- 
ment of the current situation and a pre-view of the future. 
Key themes from this marathon oration are then taken up 
by the leading figures in the hierarchy ; since Stalin’s death 
it can even happen that their interpretations differ, if only 
subtly, in tone. On the closing day, the new ruling organs— 
the central committee, its presidium and secretariat—are 
elected, and the turnover at the top is revealed. Finally, it 
is now becoming the fashion to take advantage of the presence 
in Moscow of the representative communist leaders from all 
over the world to crown the Russian gathering with a session 
of what might rightly be called the Communist International. 
This 22nd congress was designed to be even more important 
than usual. It was to look further ahead and aim higher; 
it was to herald a new era in Soviet society. For this purpose, 
a new party programme was published at the end of July, the 


7 A TEST starts for Mr Khrushchev on Tuesday.. The 22nd 


‘first since the Bolshevik manifesto of 1919. By projecting 


far in advance the current rates of growth, the programme 
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mapped out the Soviet road to prosperity. Mr Khrushchev 
was Chosen—to nobody’s surprise—to present this new charter 
to the congress. 
changes in the party statutes in keeping, at least on paper, 
with the progress in prospect. Both documents were pub- 
lished well beforehand to get publicity abroad as well as in 
Russia. Nature obliging with a good harvest, all seemed set 
for a tremendous performance in which claims of economic 
achievement could be coupled with pledges of even more 
ambitious growth, and boasts about “ overtaking the United 
States ” could mingle with descriptions of a future communist 
society. Mr Khrushchev, patron of the new Soviet age, was 
to appear before the Russian people as the man who would 
lead them, after the generation of Stalinist blood and tears, 
across the threshold of plenty. 


OMETHING went wrong with the stage-management. Mr 

Khrushchev’s vision of the future was overshadowed by 
clouds on the international horizon. The slogan of plenty 
is inseparable from that of peace ; but where; today, is peace ? 
Military marches have cut discordantly across the harmony. 
Mr Khrushchev, for five years the champion of peaceful co- 
existence, the man who had cut down the Red Army in the 
name of putting economic progress first, now chose to keep 
the national servicemen longer under arms and to preface his 
major performance with a series of nuclear bangs. Why ? 

The Soviet pressure to get a settlement of the Berlin 
question is not itself the new element that caused the change. 
Ample notice had been given that the Russians would seek 
some success on this front before their congress. The puzzling 
element is the resumption of nuclear testing six weeks ago, 
so soon after the announcement of the economic programme, 
and so shortly before the party congress. Years of propaganda 
about the dreadful effects of fall-out were turned overnight 
from an asset to a liability. Commnfunists in various “ peace 
movements ” were left on a limb ; the neutrals gathered in 
Belgrade last month were put on the spot. Mr Khrushchev’s 
own image as peacemaker was tarnished not only for outsiders, 
but for the Russians as well. 

To say that Mr Khrushchev listened to the advice of his 
military scientists does not explain why he did so just now, 
or why he had not yielded to them earlier. One explanation 
is that, for all their spectacular successes in rocketry, the 
Russians have gaps in their nuclear arsenal and that they felt 
it imperative to complete their range of weapons in order to 
make brinkmanship possible in the Berlin crisis. A comple- 
mentary explanation is that Mr Khrushchev did not want to 
face his communist critics—who are still to be found in 
Moscow, not only in China—naked in the council-chamber 
after years of strenuous diplomatic exertion and countless 
changes of tactics, He may even have thought that his bangs 
would spread such alarm as to drive the western statesmen 
tapidly to the conference table and that he would be able to 
show the congress the shape, at least, of a favourable settle- 
ment of the Berlin question. Then, in a wider international 
conference, he might have hoped to try to revive a new version 
of his plan for total nuclear disarmament and, by hammering 
on this point, obliterate some of the ill-effects of his previous 
move. 

If this was Mr Khrushchev’s. calculation, it -has- not willl 
ofi—yet.. By way of a Berlin settlement, or of tangible grounds 


Mr Kozlov was commissioned to introduce » 


ill 


for claiming that a settlement is coming, the Russians have 
still nothing to show. Nor can they produce invitations to 


a major summit meeting. Without one or other of these, 


their economic celebration will be more than a little forced 
and uneasy. It is not yet known where Moscow stands after 
Mr Gromyko’s soundings in the United States and London. 
Some answer will be provided next Tuesday in Mr Khrush- 
chev’s marathon oration. If the emphasis is on vigilance, 
tension and the arms race, the Moscow show will have neither 
the shape nor the success that was originally envisaged, but 
the immediate prospects for international negotiation will 
also be gloomy. If, on the other hand, the stress is laid on 
economic progress and competition, if the current difficulties 
are shown as a transient phase in peaceful co-existence, it 
may be a sign that the Russians still hope for a successful 
outcome to their diplomatic offensive. 

One objection to this whole argument is that the congress 
as such does not matter for Mr Khrushchev. The congress 
will applaud whatever the tune. Some elements of “ demo- 
cracy”” may have penetrated, since Stalin’s death, into the 
presidium or even occasionally into the central committee ; 
they have certainly not spread to the vast congressional body. 
Judging by precedent, about a third of the delegates will be 
“workers of distinction,” rewarded with a seat for some 
economic feat. Three-quarters of the delegates, at least, will 
be over forty, trained in the Stalinist methods of disciplined 
enthusiasm. But the real audience is the whole Soviet Union, 
and it is no longer a nation of frightened time-servers. Two 
minor but significant instances of a stirring of intellectual 
discontent are discussed on page 116. The best proof that 
Mr Khrushchev is aware of this public opinion is the fact 
that he has done his best to keep the Soviet people in the 
dark about the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests. 


TT? his own as to the European public, Mr Khrushchev 
has a stake in appearing reasonable. To the international 
communist élite whom he will probably face afterwards, he 
has to show the achievements and prospects of his diplomacy, 
or, more precisely, of the alternate bouts of wooing and dispu- 
tation that still pass for diplomacy in the Soviet book. Most 
of the European communist leaders will rally to him if he 
pleads for negotiation and a compromise settlement. But, in 
his world, it is only success that succeeds ; there will be many 
besides the Chinese to draw attention to failure, or to the 
lack of any prospect of success. To argue that Mr Khrushchev 
is dancing to the Chinese tune is absurd. To assume that he 
can, as Stalin could, entirely ignore critics within the inter- 
national communist movement, or within his own party, is . 
equally unreal. 

This is the test that Mr Khrushchev faces. The success 
of his whole programme, not merely of the set-piece in the 
new Congress Hall, is at issue. If the intensified arms race 
continues for very long, the whole economic edifice on which 
Mr Khrushchev has tried to base his own claim to power and 
glory will have to be reshaped on lines vastly less attractive 
to the Soviet peoples. In the coming days of oratory, in open 
and secret session, he will be struggling to preserve—more 
exactly, to revive—his chosen image as Nikita the Bountiful, 
the Peacemaker. His-efforts will be watched anxiously by the 
outside world, which: by now should have no a —_ 
the basic purposes of Soviet foreign: policy.: 
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Memo to Mr Maudl ing 


Here we voice our private vision of the changing of the guard at the Colonial Office 


in the form of a valedictory from Mr Macleod 


Don’t worry immediately about 


é 
Dow Reggie ; 
miles ; the 140 people there have the vote; anyway I am 
sure that they do not yet feel ready to apply for membership 
of the United Nations. You'll find we have rather a lot of 
islands and dependencies, but you cannot be expected to place 
all of them. There is a list somewhere in this desk. The 
problems of the ones in the Western Pacific are not urgent. 

There is another group called “Atlantic and Indian Oceans.” 
Aden and the Protectorate are in it ; our man in Aden, Sir 
Charles Johnston, is continuing the talks I started in London 
in June. They must have a new constitution, but there may 
be some bother about bases, and it could be that pretty soon 
you will have your first experience of civil disobedience. 
With Mauritius, the problem is that there are too many people. 
We’ve given them self-government ; they may now seek pro- 
tection (from each other) in an east African federation—if 
we can only get the east Africans to demand federation. 

In the Caribbean, Jamaica has let us down. But it may be 
possible to persuade Eric Williams in Trinidad to take on 
the rest of the islands in a smaller federation, especially if the 
Americans can be talked into giving a reasonable amount of 
aid. If the Americans baulk at this, trump them by saying 
“Cuba.” If Selwyn baulks at extra money for Jamaica and 
Trinidad from us, trump him by saying “ immigration.” 

Across in British Guiana, Cheddi Jagan thinks he’s in a 
position to frighten the wits out of everyone. We have agreed 
that some time after August, 1962, we will talk with him 
about independence ; however, you may think it wise to do 
some homework on this before then. Brunei, North Borneo 
and Sarawak can be given to the Malayans, who are willing 
to go with them and Singapore into a “ Malaysia ” federation, 
but a constitution must be devised to balance the Malay power 
against the Chinese, who, as usual, are too numerous to make 
this easy. The Tunku is coming over in a few weeks’ time. 

I sent the Uganda delegates home with a new constitution 
on Tuesday, and promised them full internal self-government 
in March ; elections in April ; and independence on October 
9, 1962. If I were you, however, I would still keep an eye 
on Uganda. What we’ve done is to follow Munster’s report 
pretty closely. Buganda will be federated with Uganda. 
The Kabaka’s ministers won’t wear direct elections to the 
central legislature—and Kiwanuka, chief minister of Uganda, 
won’t have indirect elections through the Baganda parliament 
(they call it Lukiiko). Kiwanuka is—rightly—afraid that a 
Baganda bloc in the central parliament might do a deal with 
his opposition and put him out. Anyway, the compromise 
solution is that the Lukiiko will be made 68 per cent demo- 
cratic—32 of its hundred members will be chiefs or the 
Kabaka’s nominees or officials—and the Lukiiko is going 
to be allowed to choose between direct Buganda elections 
to the central parliament, and electing delegates itself. We’ve 
had to allow Buganda its own police force, and entrench its 
local powers and traditions pretty deeply into the new con- 


Pitcairn Island. It’s only two square . 


stitution. The other traditional-minded tribes have got about 
half of what we’ve given Buganda. It may not all blow up 
after independence, but watch it. 


ee I’m leaving you in a somewhat less tidy state. 
Kenyatta has been a disappointment. He has not united 
the tribes, he has been rejected by some of the politicians, 
and his old-guard friends are scaring our settlers there half 
to death—and we’ll surely have to look after the settlers. You 
will have to feel your way in Kenya, but briefly, this is the 
form. Mboya and his friends lead Kanu ; Odinga Oginga 
plays Michael Foot to Mboya’s Cousins ; there’s no Gaitskell 
in sight. But Kanu has by far the most supporters in 
the country, and Mboya is a pro-western, orthodox African 
nationalist, and the best brain there. Kanu is mainly supported 
by the Kikuyu and Luo tribes ; the other tribes are afraid 
they will be knocked on the head after independence, and 
the other politicians are scared of becoming Danquahs and 
Appiahs. They have formed Kadu and now a rather clever 
young man in Kadu, Peter Okondo, has come forward with 
a plan for a sort of tribal federation, giving the central govern- 
ment weak powers and chaining the executive even more 
severely than the American executive is chained. These chaps 
are reasonable and want to protect themselves from Kanu, 
but they are not the force of the future in Africa and their 
drive to unity is not strong. Look at Okondo’s plan—but, 
if I may say so, Reggie, Kadu in Kenya is roughly equivalent 
to Efta in Europe ; not the right horse to back, perhaps ? 
Though, like Efta, they are nice people. 

In Northern Rhodesia, keep talking, and keep vague. Last 
year the Africans and the Europeans wouldn’t look at each 
other ; now they are quarrelling about whether candidates in 
the next elections have to get 123 per cent of each other’s 
votes, or § per cent. The first figure will probably put Roy 
Welensky’s men in; the second, Kenneth Kaunda’s. You 
want to get as near to the second as possible ; the trick is 
alternately to calm the one down by making the other cross, 
and vice versa. Don’t bother going to see Kenneth Kaunda ; 
he'll turn up. Sir Roy won’t, but you may find him on the 
PM’s doorstep. If he gets too difficult, get Duncan to talk 
to him. But keep the peace. I’ve got an election campaign to 
shape. 

That’s about it, Reggie, and best of luck. There are still 
Malta, Gambia, and (you will find) the high commission 
territories of Swaziland, Bechuanaland and Basutoland—we 
must argue with Verwoerd about them one day. But you 
have to leave something for Jimmy Callaghan. 


[din 
PS. Tristan dg Cunha may howe +o be Crosced off 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








EUROPE 


A Good Start 


N Britain, where the common market 
battle has been raging hotly for some 
months now, and where Mr Heath and Mr 
Sandys have just been triumphantly en- 
gaged with the hosts of Little England on 
the Brighton beach—there is a despatch 
from the Conservative conference on page 
127—it is clear enough that the Government 
has made up its mind to join the Europzan 
community and do its best to make it work. 
On the Continent, not everyone has got the 
message yet. Mr Heath’s main task in Paris, 
when he expounded the British position to 
the council of ministers of the Six on Tues- 
day, was to deliver it as forcefully as pos- 
sible. A look at French press comment on 
this preliminary round of the negotiations 
for British membership suggests that he has 
had a creditable success. 

Two parts of his speech, in particular, 
szemed to impress his hearers: the accept- 
ance of a common agricultural policy, and 
the willingness to share in the arrangements 
for political co-operation which the Six set 
in train at their July meeting in Bonn. It 
is in agriculture that France’s economic in- 
terests are most immediately at stake. The 
political arrangements are important to all 
the Six: as Professor Hallstein said, “ We 
are not in business, we are in politics.” 

Both these matters touch sensitive spots of 
the British body politic ; sovereignty and 


IMMIGRATION 


agriculture are sore points with Tory rebels. 
But after his successful meeting in Paris Mr 
Heath has at least been able to: present the 
sceptics (including Mr Butler ? ) with evi- 
dence that boldness pays in European 
dealings. 

The six ministers appear to have been 
surprised—perhaps, indeed, somewhat taken 
aback—by the fullness of the British ex- 
planation ; replies were not attempted. But 
the detail of Mr Heath’s statement, and the 
clear acceptance of so much common ground 
with the Six, ought to mean that the full 
scale meetings planned for November can 
get down quickly to serious negotiation 
about the knotty trade problems of the 
Commonwealth. 

One other useful step towards a united 
western Europe has been taken this week in 
Geneva. The three neutrals, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Austria, are at last working out 
the terms for a joint application for associa- 
tion with the common market. Their desire 
to be inside economically and outside 
politically may prove even more difficult to 
satisfy than the special British wishes. But 
at least the neutrals are getting over their 
rather cross desire to go it alone, while on 
the side of the Six the feeling that neutrals 
can be left to stew in their own juice seems 
slightly on the wane. 


Gently Ban Your Brother Man 


to is an ‘arguable case for limiting 
the entry of black-skinned people into 
this country. It rests on the proposition 
that an apparently sizeable minority of 
white-skinned people fear and resent them, 
publicly denigrate them (even from poli- 
tical platforms), disseminate racialist litera- 
ture about them (even at party conferences) 
and, from time to time, have to be restrained 
by the police from physically assaulting 
them. These are the grounds on which Mr 
Butler should approach the Commonwealth 
governments over the restrictions which he 
(with a suitably hangdog air) virtually pro- 
mised the Conservative party on Wednes- 
day. Undoubtedly the West Indians, the 
Pakistanis and the rest would appreciate his 
predicament :better if he did. There is no 
excuse whatever for the hypocrisy uttered, 
with few exceptions, by the Tories at 
Brighton to justify the very end they are, 
It seems, ashamed to admit. There is no 
Wish to hurt the Commonwealth... the 
question of colour does not arise... the 
Measures, of course, must be applied to 








Commonwealth immigrants generally... 
Who believes a word of this? Still more, 
who believes that any West Indian, from 
Mr Manley to the rawest Jamaican off the 
boat, can believe a word of it? 

If the explanations put up at Brighton 
are taken at their face value they amount to 
a sorry confession. It means that the pro- 
fessed way of life of a country of 52 million 
people is jeopardised by the presence of a 
coloured population of less than one per 
cent of the whole (and by the existence of 3 
million more on the other side of the 
Atlantic). It means that there are fears for 
the welfare state because 14,000 coloured 
people are currently unemployed in Britain. 
It means that the absorption of 50,000 white 
immigrants annually (from former colonial 
territories like Ireland and Australia) is 
equally out of the question without a 
weighty inquisition at the ports. This does 
not make Britain look illiberal by other 
countries’ standards; but it does make 
Britain a laughing-stock. 

No one claimed at Brighton that the 


British economy is not the better for the 
immigrants that have arrived up to now, that 
the buses could not be run, the hospitals 
staffed or even the harvest gathered in with- 
out them. Instead of bleakly putting up the 
shutters, is it not more sensible to try other 
means first, including the provision of well- 
publicised but purely voluntary employment 
bureaux in the West Indies where more 
immigrants could ensure themselves 
employment on arrival without scandalising 
the British taxpayer by claiming national 
assistance? The machinery that Mr Butler 
has in mind may be tempered with 
humanity: it will still be impossible to 
operate without palpable charges of pre- 
judice. Lord Home talked finely of Chris- 
tian principles and Mr Macleod recited the 
easy sentiment: 

It’s coming yet for a that... 

That man to man the warld o’er 

Shall brithers be for a’ that... 
They were addressing, of course, the 
Russians and Rhodesians. 


FCONOMIC POLICY 


Again and Again 


“a Minister of Labour is no doubt full 
of excuses for his actions in granting 
statutory enforcement to the wage increase 
recommended by the Road Haulage Wages 
Council, and in eating the words of a pre- 
vious reference back by doing the same 
thing for two other wages councils’ recom- 
mendations as well. His arguments are that 






FEWER SUICIDES 


The 1960 total of 5,113 suicides was 
the lowest since 1955’s 5,000, with, as 
usual, the highest incidence in the 
second quarter. As people grow older 
they are more likely to commit suicide 
although most attempted suicides are of 
young people made by those in their 
twenties. Poisoning is by far the most 
common method of committing suicide, 
with hanging for men, and drowning 
for women, second. 
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these recommendations were provisionally 
promulgated before Mr Lloyd announced 
the pay pause in July and that some of the 
employers, as well as. the unions, regarded 
them as a commitment ; that he will not 
allow them to take effect until January Ist; 
and that, in withdrawing a little.on this 
front, the Government'may be better able 
to fight the eventual wages. battle on a front 
which public opinion will regard as more 
“ reasonable.” 

The fact remains that this is the second 
bad economic mistake made by the Govern- 
ment in successive weeks. Once again, 
apparently, it is necessary to spell out the 
simple reasons for Britain’s poor economic 
record since the war. The reason for our 
relative stagnation has not lain primarily in 
lack of planning machinery or anything of 
that sort. The main trouble has been that 
we have constantly fought inflation and our 
currency troubles in the most inefficient and 
expensive ways, through over-reliance on 
high tax rates and other restrictions which 
serve to hold back demand and production 
without exerting any other direct effect 
whatever. We have constantly shied away 
from the direct and efficient method of fight- 
ing cost inflation by damping down pay in- 
creases, and we have intermittently shied 
away from attracting support for sterling in 
its very difficult role as an international cur- 
rency by the direct method of keeping in- 
terest rates very high. 

Last July, in a deep crisis, the Chancellor 
at last seemed to have resorted to both these 
direct methods at once, plus some other 
weapons as well. As soon as the economic 
situation improved after July, the Govern- 
ment’s first step internally should have been 
to rescind the special increases in indirect 
tax rates which the Chancellor then also 
made, and its first step externally should 
have been to use some of the foreign money 
that has flowed into London to repay part 
of the loan from the International Monetary 
Fund (thus revitalising that institution for 
the part it must play if sterling’s position as 
a key international currency is to be bearable 
for long). Instead, in response to the usual 
departmental pressures from the Bank of 
England and the Ministry of Labour, the 
opening steps in this small springtime of re- 
covery have been to lower Bank rate by a 
half of one per cent and to make a sort of 
half of one per cent thaw in the pay freeze. 
This is to put national priorities of efficiency 
in economic policy quite ludicrously the 
wrong way round. 


WAGES 


The Allies 


fae Minister of Labour’s half-concession 
on three wages council awards can 
only add vigour to the unions’ claims in 
another field that looks more dangerous— 
that of the so-called M-workers, the less- 
skilled. government employees in service 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


establishments, airports and so on. Their 
pay is normally reviewed at six-monthly 
intervals, when it is brought into line with 
pay in outside industry: in April the Lon- 
don rate went up by 4s. and the provincial 
rate by 3s. The unions now claim that the 
October review should give a rise of 2s. ; 
but the Treasury says that, while it is will- 
ing to go through the regular process of 
working out the new level, no increase will 
be paid until the pause is officially over. 


The main union champion in the battle 
of the wages councils has been Mr Cousins 
(who has remarked cryptically that he was 
never worried about road haulage anyway): 
the M-workers’ claim, however, has created 
a formidable, if implausible, alliance between 
Mr Cousins and Sir Tom Williamson. The 
allies claim that the agreement to review the 
government industrial workers’ pay at six- 
monthly intervals was as much a “ prior 
commitment ” as anything that goes on at a 
wages council: next Thursday they are to 
wait upon the Prime Minister, the Chan- 
cellor and poor Mr Hare, a reception com- 
mittee that shows how seriously the Govern- 
ment takes these heavyweight opponents. 

One argument that the ministers are 
bound to hear is that, when private industry 
is paying more, it is unfair that the Govern- 
ment should not do so too. But the wage 
increases and reductions of hours granted 
by Ford Motors and by the building em- 
ployers are a very different matter. Not only 
are they the result of long negotiations, but 
they also allow for productivity increases by 
cutting unnecessarily long tea-breaks. Even 
though the employers have not got all they 
would have liked out of the unions on this 
score (at Fords they have even reached an 
absurd compromise whereby the morning 
tea-break will not allow a man time to smoke 
even a Woodbine), they have at least made 
the point that even minor interruptions in 
the rhythm of work are a serious matter in 
flow-production industries. 
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The largest wage-claim at present is that 
tabled by the engineering unions on July 
17th. If the Government fails to hold the 
line on pay rises for its own workers, the 
position of the engineering employers would 
become impossible: and on the strength of 
their stand depends the whole future pattern 
elsewhere. This is the answer that Mr 
Macmillan, Mr Lloyd and Mr Hare should 
have ready. Even the thought that they 
have, uniquely, created an alliance between 
the poles of right and left in the Trades 
Union Congress should not deter them. 


ARAB AFFAIRS 


Far, Far Better Thing 


RESIDENT NASSER’S talent for trans- 

muting defeat into victory has at times 
provoked grudging admiration. His courage, 
and his realism, in promptly accepting both 
military and political defeat in Syria have 
won him a personal victory that has been 
saluted from many quarters with sincere and 
spontaneous accolades. Seldom do losing 
battles get called off so quickly ; no Light 
Brigade nonsense for President Nasser, and 
quite right. To launch a full-scale political 
campaign must have been much more of a 
temptation ; the means were to hand and a 
measure of success was likely. _ Instead, 
President Nasser smartly pulled the mat 
from under the feet of most political com- 
mentators, including The Economist, by 
announcing on October §th that national 
unity in Syria must be put before anything 
else, and that he would therefore not oppose 
Syria’s admission either to the United 
Nations or to the Arab League. Nothing in 


the life of the union of Egypt and Syria. 


has become President Nasser so well as the 
ending of it. 


Che Economist 


OCTOBER 12, 1861 


ON BEHALF OF 


Government is not bound to negotiate in 


g We certainly admit that the English 


behalf of English capitalists who have lent 
money to foreign States. 
discretion whether it should do so or not. In 
the case of Mexico, our Government thought 
there was a case of peculiarly gross fraud, 
committed under circumstances which did not 
extenuate but enhance its guilt. It therefore 
voluntarily chose to interfere. The Mexican 
Government voluntarily chose to promise the 
British Government to perform its former 
promises to British subjects. This international 
contract is as much binding as any other, and 
as much enforceable. We should be very sorry 
to see the English army, the English fleet, and 
the English taxation placed at the mercy of any 
English capitalists who may choose to lend 


We think it has a 


BONDHOLDERS 


money to a foreign nation upon specifie security: 
our ficet would soon have little else to do than 
attend to such claims upon it, and the augmen- 
tation of our taxes would be more than the 
interest on the unpaid loans. But no such 
danger is incurred if it is clearly understood that 
the English Government need not even negotiate 
in such a case if it does not think fit; that it 
cannot interfere save by negotiation and 
representation unless it obtains a renewed 
promise to itself; and that even then it must 
be guided by circumstances, by the probability 
of success, by the absence or the presence of 
more pressing duties, in deciding whether it will 
interfere by arms to enforce the. performance of 
the contract which the foreign Government has 
specifically and voluntarily made with it. 
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Taking its lead from Cairo, comment in 
the Arab world is, for the moment, pitched 
low. Only Amman, having by now little to 
gain from prudence, rages on with its 
exhortations to the Egyptian people to 
follow the Syrian example. Cairo radio, 
more in sorrow than in anger, looks to a 
time when imperialists and opportunists will 
once again scrabble over the sick body of 
Syria. Unwilling to bear the odious label of 
separation, the Syrians countered on Wed- 
nesday by announcing a scheme for a new 
Arab confederation, with a central parlia- 
ment and a joint military command, but a 
wide devolution of domestic powers. These 
are the cross-winds of propaganda ; the real 
subject of debate between Cairo and 
Damascus has to be the disheartening 
process of disentanglement. The two 
governments have taken issue with each 
other over their conflicting versions of the 
economic situation, and although both have 
suggested an investigation. committee from 
the Arab League, each has set terms of 
reference that are likely to be unacceptable 
to the other. 

The Soviet Union lost little time, after 
President Nasser cleared the way, in recog- 
nising the new government ; the United 
States held off until Tuesday. But the new 
men in Syria may have experienced mixed 
reactions both to the Soviet Union’s prompt 
recognition and to the support that has come 
from their local communist leaders. Our 
Middle East correspondent describes on 
page 147 the fumbling for political position 
that is now going on in Damascus. Possibly 
one of the main reasons why the conserva- 
tive caretaker government hesitates to allow 
the resumption of party activity is that it 
has not found any tactful way out of the 
embarrassing quandary of how to allow 
freedom to some parties but not to all, and 
especially not to the communists. 


GERMANY 


Medicine Man 


HATEVER stature as statesman the 

history books one day accord to Dr 
Adenauer, they can hardly fail to grant him 
mastery in political manoeuvre. Three weeks 
after the election which destroyed his parlia- 
mentary majority, all the signs are that Dr 
Adenauer is set for yet another spell as 
Chancellor. Herr Mende, leader of the Free 
Democrats, Herr Strauss, and the other 
Christian Social and Democrat politicians 
who gaily greeted the election result as mark- 
ing the end of the long reign, seem to be 
eating their words with only the mildest 
signs of indigestion. 

The final decision, it is true, is not yet 
made. All that has happened is that the 
Free Democrats, who hold the balance in 
the Bundestag, have discovered a good deal 
of common ground with the Christian 
Democrats in their talks on a possible coali- 
ton. The FDP is still in process of making 
up its mind whether it can really turn about 
and join a government under Dr Adenauer ; 
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the party may hold a special meeting to 
decide. Some differences. of emphasis in 
policy also remain—a certain caution in the 
FDP about integration with the West, a 
desire to curb the excesses of the welfare 
state, a greater flexibility in eastern policy. 
But the broad lines of policy for a coalition 
government are agreed. And now that the 
CDU has decided that Dr Adenauer shall 
stay on, it is difficult to see how anyone else 
can head it. 

The reversal of fortunes owes much to the 
feeling that any nasty foreign policy 
medicine that Germany has to take in the 
next few months is better administered by 
the old family doctor—a feeling evidently 
shared by other candidates for the chan- 
cellorship, like Dr Erhard.. Any new coali- 
tion will doubtless be formed on the under- 
standing that Dr Adenauer will hand over 
within a year or so when the difficult period 


- is over, even though the condition may not 


be publicly expressed and will certainly be 
difficult to enforce. As if to rub the point 
home Dr Mende is expected to stay outside 
the government, and the FDP is not bidding 
for the highest posts. In particular, the key 
Foreign and Economics ministries are being 
left to the CDU ; Dr Erhard wil! remain 
deputy chancellor and next in line for the 
succession. The reservations are at any rate 
interesting in theory, but there is little doubt 
that, if this design is adopted, the day will 
have gone in substance to Dr Adenauer. 


CHINA 


Fingertip 


“Ee ae is a depressing irony in the latest 
twist of circumstances in the Far East. 
The statement by Marshal Chen Yi, the 
Chinese foreign minister, that he would 
have no objection to meeting his American 
counterpart, Mr Dean Rusk, might be con- 
strued as the extension of a fingertip of 
conciliation towards the United States. 
Unfortunately, the fingertip is extended just 
when President Kennedy is least in a posi- 
tion to accept it. Marshal Chen Yi’s 
conversation on Wednesday with the 
general manager of Reuters contains several 
signs of a new-found moderation on China’s 
part. The marshal said he wanted to 
remove the apprehension caused by “ dis- 
torted”” reports that China advocated war 
as a way of settling international quarrels. 
(Moscow papers please copy.) He added 
that the communist government sought to 
avoid the mistake of not taking the feelings 
of other countries into account ; though it 
is hard to square this sentiment with his 
odd assertion that there would be less 
chance of war once China had acquired 
nuclear weapons, One reason for Marshal 
Chen Yi’s uncommon mildness is to be 
found in his admission that China’s living 
standards had been “ a little tight ” in the 
past three years—a tightness caused, he 
acknowledged, not merely by natural 
disasters like droughts and floods but also 
by the “adjustments ” it had been feces- 
sary to make in the current five-year plan. 
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But the marshal made it clear that the 
United States would have to make the first 
move towards negotiations ; and that, if any 
of the points at issue between the two 
countries were to be resolved, the Ameri- 
cans would have to make concessions. 
“ For example,” he explained, they might 
withdraw their forces from Formosa. In 
saying that he feared Formosa was being 
used as a base to undermine the communist 
regime on the mainland, Marshal Chen Yi 
might just possibly have been hinting—in 
contrast to the burden of other Chinese 
statements—that Peking would be satisfied 
if the Americans acknowledged the exist- 
ence of the Peking government, or at least 
stopped using Formosa as an irritant. But 
negotiations on this or any other question 
still look distant. It seems clear that Mr 
Kennedy has postponed, if not abandoned, 
the ideas for a new approach to the Chinese 
question which he brought into office with 
him. He has been obliged to do so because 
of the opposition, from a powerful section 
of his own party as well as from the Re- 
publicans, to granting amy concessions ; 
presumably this opposition, now that the 
President is being accused of “ appease- 
ment” over Berlin, constricts him more 
forcibly than ever. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 
Second Thoughts 


National Union of Teachers from Sir 
David Eccles ? To no one’s great sur- 
prise, and the huge relief of many union 
members, there are to be no prolonged 
regional strikes over the difference of £54 
million between the Eccles and Burnham 
salary scales. The NUT ballot on the ex- 
tended strike issue has thus served every- 
one’s purpose pretty usefully. The militants 
have shown their teeth in particular regions 
(in one of them, Coventry, the local execu- 
tive initiated a work-to-rule policy on Mon- 
day), but the broad consensus‘of feeling has 
been reluctant to go too far. The chief im- 
pression created by some of the: regional 
returns is that support for tough action was 
strongest in those areas where a good many 
teachers are normally Labour voters and in 
others where professional. status has been 
particularly jeopardised by the rising cost 
of middle-class housing. Conclusions are 
obviously difficult to draw, but one suspects 
that this may not be too far from the truth. 
The teachers’ restraint is entirely sensible, 
and all the more so in view of the minister’s 
broad hint last month that, since he will not 
set a terminal date for his own award, a new 
and more favourable salary agreement for 
England and Wales can be expected when 
the present Scottish agreement runs out in 
March, 1963. The idea is gradually getting 
through that the teachers stand to gain more 
in this way than they would have done from 
a straight £47} million award that would 
have run for the full Burnham period until 


Ji: how wide a gap now separates the 
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March, 1964. Equally, the minister’s ideas 
on his future position in the Burnham 
machinery have not been as drastic as some 
teachers had professed to fear, although the 
NUT is likely to remain sceptical until it 
has had working experience of the changes. 

The more militant NUT delegates at last 
week-end’s conference made it clear that 
they intend to push ahead with those tactics 
(one-day strike, lobbying of MPs and with- 
drawing from the supervision of school 
meals) on which they have carte blanche for 
direct action. But on school meals the 
militants are not only likely to get into con- 
tractual troubles with their immediate em- 
_ ployers, the local authorities (not the 
minister), but have now been opposed by the 
assistant masters’ association. Harrying the 
Tories when the House returns is one thing, 
but is a row inside the profession really 
worth the candle ? While the future of the 
Burnham committee is still in the balance 
the NUT may well find discretion the better 
part of valour. 


LABOUR PARTY 


Shadows Changing Too? 


itH Mr Macmillan’s major cabinet 
WV reconstruction carried out, a re- 
shuffle of the shadows is very much on the 
cards. By the end of Labour’s Blackpool 
conference, some people were forecasting 
that it might be dramatic: it was being said 
that Mr Wilson might wisely be tempted 
by Mr Gaitskell ‘to give up the shadow 
chancellorship and move over to foreign 
affairs, thereby leaving a vacancy for Mr 
Callaghan. A problem would then arise as 
to what to do with Mr Healey ; but either 


he might take Colonies (vice Mr Callaghan) " 


or else Mr Brown might be happy to sur- 
render his defence portfolio to him and 
concentrate on his role as deputy leader. 
For a minister to give up all departmental 
authority is a notoriously hazardous course, 
but whether this is true of shadow portfolios 
is dubious. In any case Mr Brown’s position 
as deputy leader gives him plenty of scope 
to range right over the field of home and 
foreign affairs, and to do this where it mat- 
ters most—in the Commons. Whether or 
not Mr Wilson makes a move, there is likely 
to be a change in the shadow Ministry of 
Labour in place of Mr Fred Lee. Once 
again a strong contender for the position 
would be Mr Callaghan, and he might well 
do better service for his party there than at 
the shadow Exchequer. Indeed if he took 
this office, if Mr Brown ‘took the shadow 
chancellorship and Mr Wilson the shadow 
Foreign Office, this might well be the best 
attainable mixture for Mr Gaitskell, and for 
giving every leading Labour figure a chance 
to turn over a new leaf. But this is not the 
mixture that most people were forecasting. 

Labour is also faced with an urgent prob- 
lem at -Transport House where the con- 
tinued ill health of Mr Morgan Phillips 
makes his early retirement sadly likely. 
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The argument has been put forward that 
the new secretary should be a powerful 
political personality able to express the mind 
and will of the party rank and file, but the 
inevitable effect of any such appointment 
would be to create a new rival to the parlia- 
mentary leadership. Transport House has 
never been this in the past and it would be 
the height of folly to make itso now. Mr 
George Brown’s name has been canvassed in 
connection with the position but he probably 
would not take it, while Mr Crossman or 
Mr Wedgwood Benn, however willing, at 
present seems unlikely to be made the offer. 
Some see Mr Len Williams as a coadjutor 
with right of succession and the appoint- 
ment of this loyal administrator would have 
much to be said in its favour ; but at present 
opinion seems to be veering towards the 
appointment of some reliable figure from 
the trade unions. It is said that such a man, 
while posing no threat to the leadership, 
would be able to carry through the major 
reforms of which Transport House is very 
much in need, and that his trade union 
status might make it easier to raise the cash 
to finance them. This would only be all 
right provided a sufficiently strong-willed 
reformer can be found for the job. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Headless Hydra 


FR” four weeks the United Nations secre- 

tariat has had no head. Naturally, the 
routine servicing of the Assembly and other 
normal operations have gone on, under the 
competent direction of Mr Cordier, the 
under-secretary in charge of Assembly pro- 
ceedings, Mr Narasimhan, the recently- 
appointed chef de cabinet, and their col- 
leagues. No doubt the staff could be indefin- 
itely headed by a committee, if the UN 
reverted to the role of no more than a “ tra- 
ditional conference mechanism.” But, as Mr 
Hammarskjéld showed in the introduction to 
his last annual report—a document that 
many people now regard as his political 
testament—this reversion would betray the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, play into the 
hands of those who want to cripple the 
United Nations, and rob the smaller nations 
in particular of their hopes of finding 
security in a hard world. 

This week the deadlock over the secre- 
tariat reappeared openly. The wispy hopes 
surrounding the series of private talks with 
Mr Gromyko and Mr Zorin were blown 
away. It is not a deadlock over a candidate 
for the post of interim secretary-general ; U 
Thant, the head of the Burmese mission to 
the UN, appears to be acceptable to most 
parties ; so might some other experienced 
neutral. As was evident from the beginning, 
the real argument turns on the Soviet insist- 
ence on shackling Mr Hammarskjéld’s suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be, in a way that 
would stop him putting into execution any 
UN policy that Russia dislikes. 

The outward and visible Soviet “ troika ” 
plan has been temporarily withdrawn, but 
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Mr Zorin still demands what might be 
termed a system of moral vetoes: U Thant, 
or A, N. Other, must be placed under a 
formal obligation always to seek agreement 
with a group of assistants who would include 
a Soviet representative. It is a revealing fact 
that the Afro-Asians, whose preponderance 
in the 100-member Assembly was shown 
this week in its rough handling of Mr Louw 
of South Africa, are so utterly untrusted by 
the Russians. 


RUSSIA 


Daring Young Men 


EF takes a good deal of courage for young 
Russians to defy their official mentors in 
public. Fear of reprisals did not prevent 
two such acts in Moscow in the past 
week or so. University students shouted 
down the officials who wanted to cut short 
their hearing of the San Francisco-Moscow 
peace marchers. At the annual recitation of 
poetry around the statue of Mayakovsky, the 
crowd of young Muscovites clamoured for 
—and got—Yevgeni Yevtushenko, who had 
just been viciously denounced by the Soviet 
literary establishment because of his moving 
poem, Babi Yar, on the Nazi.slaughter of 
Jews at Kiev. 





Marchers in Red Square 


Some of the university students passed 
notes to the peace marchers telling them 
that they should not be deceived by the 
official speakers put up to refute them. Such 
a brief—and rare—encounter could hardly 
reveal to what extent Soviet youth distrusts 
the version of world affairs that the official 
monopoly dispenses to it; but the clea 
point made was that these young people 
wanted to hear another side of the case, 
whether they agreed with it or not. Thal 
desire is in itself a form of heresy in 3 
monopolistic system, and merely to express 
it calls for courage. The footsore little band 
who had been on the road to Moscow 9 
long (although banned from France, and 
hustled across east Germany in a way thal 
oddly recalls Lenin’s famous journey bY 
sealed train) can console themselves for the 
restrictions placed on them in Moscow af 
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# All the world — 
rolls along on steel 


TEEL BALL BEARINGS are as-essential to the 
smooth progress of the Chairman’s limou- 
sine as they are to this boy’s.roller skates® In 
fact, whether you go by car, bus, bike, or 
scooter, you’re really travelling on ball-or roller 
bearings of steel. 

And not only bearings, but axles, wheels, 
chassis and bodywork pressings of most of our 
vehicles are made of steel. This is where steel’s 
versatility comes in: ball bearings are usually 
made of carbon chrome steel or nickel 
molybdenum steel—in either case, heat- 
treated to give an extremely hard surface with 


THIS IS THE STEEL AGE 


very high resistance to wear. Car body press- 
ings, on the other hand, are made of low- 
carbon’ mild steel, which has the ductility 
needed for deep-drawing in the pressing 
process. Steel, in one or other of its many 
specifications, is the material on which our 
whole technology. depends. 

If steel cost ten thousand pounds a ton 
it would be known as a ‘miracle’ metal. 
But as it’s so inexpensive and plentiful it 
often goes unnoticed. Steel quietly gets 
on with its job of making our life run more 
smoothly. 





BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


they increase man’s skill 


Honeywell know how to extend the reach of man’s hands and brain. 
Their process controls make his judgement more certain, help him to 
maintain product quality right down the line. Their heating controls 
give him freedom to choose or to change indoor ‘climate’ just as he 
wishes. And with their computers he can do eight jobs at once... 
Small wonder that Honeywell are in such demand to increase the 
speed and the skill with which men can work. This is now not merely 
a success story—it’s a world wide tradition. 


Housy wel Coidtiols Work Croyjushonw 
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THE ELECTRONIK—symbol of Honeywell’s 
international leadership in process control — 
is one of more than 13,000 controls and 
control systems supplied by Honeywell. 


HONEYWELL CONTROLS LIMITED 

Greenford Middlesex Waxlow 2333 

Sales Offices in the principal towns and cities in 
the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 


Honeywell 
Fait we Couttol 


SINCE 1865 
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elsewhere with the thought that their 
tenacity evoked, among the young Russians, 
an answering sign of the human spirit’s 
power to defy circumstance. 

The way young Moscow forced the 
organisers of the poetry recital on Sunday 
to break off the succession of “‘ approved ” 
authors, and to let Yevtushenko recite, to 
tumultuous applause, a biting attack on 
“those who love power for its own sake,” 
was a similar sign of defiance. One cannot 
tell how widely young Russians share the 
poet’s particular concern with the survival 
of anti-semitism in their country. The 
most direct warning against this danger 
in Babi Yar was cut out by the editors of 
Literaturnaya Gazeta before they published 
his poem last month. Again, however, the 
point that Sunday’s demonstrators clearly 
made was that he ought to be given a 
hearing, and that the monopoly’s out- 
pouring of abuse had excited warm sym- 
pathy and admiration for him instead of the 
supposed general execration of his “ negative 
attitude.” Young Russia shows more and 
more signs of being chafed by its blinkers. 


TUGOSLAVIA 


Sparring with Moscow 


HE draft programme of the Soviet Com- 
munist party, which will be adopted at 
the party congress next week, has not met 
with universal acclaim in the communist 
world. Two weeks ago Komunist, the 
official journal of the Jugoslav Communist 
party, stated that although the Soviet pro- 
gramme contained “ positive premises,” 
there are also “ quite a few that do not bear 
Marxist and scientific criticism.” What of 
course particularly irks the Jugoslavs in the 
draft programme is the attack on Jugoslav 
revisionism, which in their view amounts to 
“the most brutal interference” in the 
country’s internal affairs. The article 
maintains that for “narrow camp-ridden 
interests and reasons” the Russians are 
trying to discredit the theory that there are 
many different roads to socialism and that 
it is possible to be a perfectly good socialist 
without belonging to the socialist camp. 
The Komunist adds that no Jugoslav 
comment had been made on the draft pro- 
gramme when it was first published, because 
it said nothing essentially new, but some 
reference had eventually been found neces- 
sary since the programme was being used 
as a pretext to step up the scope and inten- 
sity of the communist block’s anti-Jugoslav 
propaganda. But no comebacks from the 
Jugoslav side are likely to stop this propa- 
ganda. Russia’s present rulers have learnt, 
more or less, to live with Marshal Tito’s 
Jugoslavia, which after all supports them on 
a good many international issues ; what they 
cannot accept is Marshal Tito’s influence 
among the uncommitted peoples of Asia and 
Africa. They made the best of the Belgrade 
conference last month, endorsing the parts 
they approved of, ignoring those they 
disliked. But they can hardly have been 
happy about it. 
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LQGAL GOVERNMENT 


Dwindling Status 


be Conservative conference on local 
government, which opened the pro- 
ceedings at Brighton on Tuesday, was in a 
mood to make short work of the Olde 
English ealdorman. This reaction to the 
aldermanic jiggery-pokery that goes on in 
some councils. at election time is a 
thoroughly healthy one ; but total abolition 
is both inconvenient and unnecessary. Mr 
Henry Brooke’s defence of the alderman as 
an ancient institution was itself irrelevant. 
The alderman still has a useful function to 
fulfil, and particularly on narrowly divided 
councils (just as governments find it essen- 
tial to make sure of their majorities on oad 
rome committees in the Commons). 

egislative reform that is needed in a one 
Local Government (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Bill is simply to prevent aldermen 
swinging mayoralty elections, and thus con- 
ciliar control, against the electorate’s 
express wishes. The practical reform in 
selecting men (even those over 75) who have 


something more to contribute than their - 


political loyalty is one for the local parties 
themselves. 

The conference was not understating the 
case when it voiced concern at local govern- 
ment’s dwindling status and repufation. The 
challenge is now very clear in education, in 
which the argument for transferring respon- 
sibility to ad hoc committees on a regional 
basis is rapidly growing in strength and 
conviction. The Ministry of Education 
had to step in and take the colleges of 
advanced. technology directly under _ its 
wing. A Fabian pamphlet (“ The Struc- 
ture of Higher Education,” 2s. 6d.) pub- 
lished this week takes this debate a stage 
further in recommending to the Robbins 
committee that higher education as a whole 
would benefit from a tighter regional organ- 
isation under a national supervisory body. 
This is not necessarily the best suggestion 
in the field, or one that will find favour in 
existing and potential degree-giving institu- 
tions, but the principle is already being 
urged lower down—and above all in the 
schools themselves. The inadequacy of 
local finance to meet educational and other 
charges is only part of the problem: the 
increasingly obvious need for planning and 
co-ordination ‘on a regional basis in all the 
major spheres of local government is a 
matter that ought now to give Dr Charles 
Hill plenty to think about. 


LONDON AIRPORT 


Report on a Muddle 


ESPONSIBLE, highly skilled and fairly 
prosperous aircraft fitters are just the 
kind of workers who might be regarded by 
the innocent as least likely to strike. That 
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this is not so has been proved ad nauseam 
by the disputes at London airport which 
have been greeted over the years by denun- 
ciations of red plots, ambitious shop 
stewards, disruptive influences and the rest. 
But the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion has come off worse than British Euro- 
pean Airways or the other companies with 
substantial workshops at Heath Row ; and 
experience has shown that a notorious 
“ troublemaker,” moved into the purer 
atmosphere of Gatwick, inexplicably ceased 
to make trouble. The easy conclusion was 
that there was something wrong with 
BOAC: and this has now been confirmed 
to the hilt by the report of a committee of 
inquiry set up after last July’s strike, which 
grounded almost the entire fleet of the cor- 
poration for ten days, at an estimated loss 
of a of £24 million. 

The re is unanimous—which in itself 
is ar ble achievement for a body com- 
posed of two management representatives, 
two from the supervisors’ union and two 
from the operatives’ unions (including Mr 
Ian Mikardo for the supervisors and Mr 
John Hendy of the Electrical Trades Union 
for the operatives). Its most saddening con- 
clusion is that “no group of workers has 





been adversely affected to any significant 
extent by the new supervisory system ”— 
which means, since the supervisory system 
was the ostensible cause of the strike, that 
there was no reason for it to happen at all. 
Many of the witnesses who came forward 
with complaints simply did not know what 
they were talking about: The workers’ 
representatives appeared not to have carried 
out to any effect their job of reporting to 
the. men the results of their negotiations 
with the management. But the report makes 
the fundamental criticism that “ manage- 


E.1.U. 
Spotlight 


A weekly service for business executives, 
prepared by the Economist Intelli Unit 
and based on reports from its world-wide net- 
work of correspondents. 


A concise analysis of important events 


Highlights— 
in a nuniber of countries. 


Common Market—The latest developments inside the 
E.E.C. and moves in the forthcoming British 
negotiations. 


Special Survey—This week: an examination of the 
Common Market’s agricultural —its aims, some 
present difficulties, and its likely future. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd., 
5, Bury St., S.W.l. Tel: WHI 0353. 
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ment have not made the best of all the 
opportunities open to it to ensure the com- 
plete dissemination (even reiteration) of 
information in simple and understandable 
language... .” The grammar is odd, but 
the sentiment deserves a loud hurrah. 

It is perfectly true that joint consultation 
does not always work, and there will always 
be shop stewards who, for one reason or 
another, try to present the arguments of 
managements in the worst possible light. 
But men—and especially skilled men with 
money in the bank and the knowledge that 
they can get another job elsewhere—will 
not co-operate unless the reasons why their 
co-operation is needed are properly ex- 
plained. The failure in communication does 
not only concern BOAC; the strike by a 
few London Transport bus crews on Tues- 
day over the introduction of new work 
schedules is yet another instance of a stop- 
page caused by sheer incomprehension. 


TURKEY 


Back to the Ballot 


N Sunday, October 15th, Turkey is 
holding its first general elections since 

the Menderes regime was overthrown in 
May, 1960. For some eight months General 
Giirsel and his military colleagues have been 
cautiously and gradually lowering the frail 
boat of Turkish democracy back into the 
turbulent political stream. Their hope is 
that at the same time they have succeeded 
in so controlling and curbing the stream that 
the boat will this time float and not founder. 
This means that although the actual 
voting will be free, the electioneering over 
the past three weeks has been deliberately 
fettered. An agreement announced early last 


BRITISH LIVESTOCK 


The number of cattle, sheep and 
poultry on British farms has increased 
steadily over the last few years, but pig- 
breeding has bounced in response to 
changes in the guaranteed price which 
is now, therefore, to be reviewed quar- 
terly. Because of the mechanisation of 
farming, only 66,000 horses were kept 
for agricultural purposes in 1960 com- 
pared with 396,000 in 19§0. 
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month, under the scarcely veiled pressure 
of the military authorities, pledged the 
parties and the press not to discuss any of 
the topics—like the record of the Menderes 
regime, the Yassiada trials and the applica- 
tion of Ataturk’s reforms—which form the 
stuff of political controversy in Turkey to- 
day. In the past, Turkish party politics have 
been notorious for their violence (sometimes 
physical) and extremism, and in theory it 
seems sensible to try to prevent excesses in 
the future. But if the Turks are really to 
go back to a genuine parliamentary 
democracy, they will sooner or later have 
to get out of their systems all the burning 
questions which they are now forbidden 
to discuss. It may not necessarily be for 
the best that the return to free discussion 
should be later rather than sooner. 

Sunday’s elections will be contested by 
the four parties which have managed to 
establish themselves in at least fifteen 
provinces. The Republican People’s Party, 
led by Mr Ismet In6nii, is the original party 
founded by Ataturk 38 years ago. The only 
other party dating from before last year’s 
coup, the Republican Peasants’ National 
Party, is unlikely to be of much importance. 
The two parties formed since the military 
coup, the Justice party and the New Turkey 
party, are both hoping to attract the votes 
of former Democrat party supporters, 
although they dare not angle for them too 
blatantly. The Republican People’s Party, 
with by far. the largest and most efficient 
party organisation, should come off best ; it 
may, however, have become too closely 
identified with the military regime for its 
own good, and thus may fail to win an 
absolute majority of seats. Thus the forma- 
tion of a government might depend in part 
on men who have failed to repudiate com- 
pletely the former Democrat regime ; 
nobody knows what General Giirsel would 
do in that case. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Awkward Guests 


IKE stock characters out of a bad spy 

film, Messrs Lagaillarde and Ortiz, plus 
fifteen other miscellaneous leaders of Algérie 
Francaise, have lurched once more across 
the world stage. They seem this time to 
have entered the act a little early. While 
Paris has been buzzing with rumours of 
another impending coup, it has been Presi- 
dent de Gaulle who has struck first, or 
rather induced General Franco to strike for 
him, by putting the would-be plotters under 
house arrest in Spain. 

The move is notable. Contacts between 
the European nationalists in Algeria and the 
Spanish in Morocco have been close for 
some time. If there is any natural spiritual 
and political home in Europe for the French 
ultras—or indeed a natural base to plot from 
—the Iberian peninsula would seem to offer 
it. For some time, however, the Spanish 
government has been under pressure from 
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the French to curb the plotters who fled to 
Spain after the failure of the last coup, or of 
the one before. It now seems that levers 
have been found of sufficient strength to 
persuade the Spanish to act. 

One of the levers could be the negotia- 
tions, due next year, on the renewal of the 
Spanish-American security treaty ; Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s administration might not be 
deaf to a French suggestion that General 
Franco was blocking peace in Algeria. More 
in keeping with the melodramatic tone of 
the play is another episode. Two months ago 
Sr Gonzales (El Campesino) a republican 
veteran of the Spanish civil war, led a tiny 
but ostentatious border raid into Spanish 
territory across the Pyrenees, while the 
French authorities were looking pointedly 
another way. Soon afterwards, on August 
24th, they confined him to an agreeable 
island off the Breton coast, as if to give 
General Franco a hint. Now that the hint 
has been taken, and the malcontents from 
Algeria have been under restriction, El 
Campesino has been put under arrest. 

Just how effective the move in: Spain will 
prove is difficult to judge. Though the 
Spanish government may find it convenient, 
both internally and externally, to limit the 
scope of the plotters, it is by no means 
certain that their part in the plotting will 
stop. In Algeria itself General Salan’s daily 
broadcasts, interrupting normal radio pro- 
grammes, provide confirmation—if any were 
needed—that the Europeans’ underground 
army (OAS) continues to be active. The 
blow in Spain last Sunday may have helped 
to divide the plotters in Spain from those 
in Algeria, but it has not removed the im- 
pression that some kind of eruption is 
coming. 


INDONESIA 


Fairyland 


R SUBANDRIO, meet Mr Bocoum. On 

October 4th, Mr Bocoum, the foreign 
minister of Mali, trying to explain to the 
United Nations Assembly why it was 
“spurious ” to call for free elections in east 
Germany, suggested that the right of self- 
determination applied only to colonial terri- 
tories. On October 9th, Dr Subandrio, the 
foreign minister of Indonesia, also address- 
ing the Assembly, rejected Holland’s offer 
of self-determination for the colonial terri- 
tory of Dutch New Guinea (West Irian on 
Indonesian maps) as a “fairy tale.” Dr 
Subandrio’s claim that there could be no 
real self-determination in the territory be- 
cause of the presence of Dutch police is not 
convincing. The Dutch proposal, spelled 
out in some detail to the Assembly on Sep- 
tember 26th, provided for the territory to 
be administered by an international authority 
operating under the United Nations, which 
could have guaranteed the inhabitants a free 
vote on their future. The Indonesians are 
willing to let the UN lend a hand in arrang- 
ing the transfer of power, but insist that the 
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‘Men who take responsibility must take a 
second holiday’—medical opinion agrees 


@ Hard work won't kill you. Men of a certain calibre actually thrive on it. But 

these are the very men who must take a second holiday. They need more than one break a 

year — and if they take it, they enjoy their work more. They do more of it and do it better. 

They enjoy living and do it better. They live longer: 

This is a summary of the conclusion reached by medical men* concerned with the health of 

the nation’s top management. Their work has convinced them that for men in important 

positions a second holiday is no luxury. It is an absolute necessity. 

@ In these days of rapid air travel it is an unexpected pleasure too. A few 

precious days off at this time of year can now accomplish much more. For a busy man with 
only a long weekend to spare, Amsterdam, Paris, Madrid are possi- 
ble destinations. Sun warm enough for swimming and lying in is 
shining now in North Africa, Greece, and the Middle East. A winter 
sports holiday by air is less trouble than a country weekend. And 
nowhere you fly by BEA is too far to return from in a few hours if 
work calls you back. Ask your travel agent how quickly and simply 
a trip can be arranged. 


AThe Health of Business Executives—Transactions of a One-Day Conference held by the Chest and 
Heart Association in the Royal Festiva! Hall, London on 20th November, 1959. 


BEA have published a special new brochure 
to give you ideas about where to go, what to 
see, what the temperature is at this time of 
year. Ask your travel agent for it. 


YOU NEED A SECOND HOLIDAY - ENJOY IT—FLYING BEA 
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ultimate result must be to make western 
New Guinea part of Indonesia. 

It is a pity that the Dutch did not make 
their offer long ago. Had they done so, it 
is just possible that a middle way might 
have been found between the extremes of a 
prolonged Dutch occupation of the half- 
island, and unconditional surrender to the 
Indonesian claim ; Australian feelings on 
the matter are discussed by our correspon- 
dent in Canberra on page 144. The middle 
way now having been rejected, Dr Suban- 
drio having ruled out the possibility of let- 
ting the inhabitants choose independence 
from both Holland and Indonesia, the alter- 


natives remain as stark as ever. But, by mak- — 


ing the offer, the Dutch have at least 
improved their tactical position in the 
General Assembly. So long as the Indo- 
nesians could present the matter as a simple 
dispute between colonialism and _ anti- 
colonialism, they could count on the sym- 
pathy of most uncommitted countries. Now 
that the dispute is between the Indonesian 
claim to sovereignty and an offer of self- 
determination, some countries may reflect 
that, after all, the population of western 
New Guinea has little in common with that 
of, say Java or Sumatra. And if the Indo- 
nesians were to carry out their vague but 
repeated threats to invade the island (their 
army having nothing else to do, now that 
the last rebels in Celebes have surrendered) 
they might find themselves going ashore in 
a cold silence of international disapproval. 


ULSTER UNIONS 


Going it Alone? 


ORTHERN IRELAND is the one region in 

the United Kingdom that has no local 
productivity council. (In this it also lags 
behind the Republic of Ireland.) Three 
years ago, at the instigation of Lord 
Chandos, chairman of the Northern Ireland 
Development Council, the British Produc- 
tivity Council arranged a conference in 
Belfast to try to form a local committee and 
the General Council of the TUC sent over 
two representatives. But no committee 
resulted for the simple reason that the 
Northern Ireland committee of what was 
then the Irish TUC (it is now the Irish Con- 
gress of Trade Unions) wanted its secretary 
to be the trade union member of the new 
body. This the Northern Ireland Minister 
of Labour would not have because the 
Government did not officially recognise the 
Irish TUC—known at Stormont as a 
“quasi-political body” run from Dublin 
and dedicated to Irish reunification. 

Now, however, the Northern Ireland 
committee of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has decided 
to go it alone and do something about 
getting a productivity committee. It has 
called a conference on productivity in Bel- 
fast next Tuesday, to which industry, the 
unions, management organisations, com- 
merce, and technical educationists have been 
invited. The Ulster unions are increasingly 
alive to the fact that if the province enters 
the common market the traditional methods 
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so widespread in local industry will have 
to be drastically overhauled. But the general 
response to this initiative is doubtful. 


IRISH ELECTION 


Not Quite as Before 
Our Dublin correspondent writes : 


N last week’s election Mr Lemass lost 
the overall majority that he inherited 
from Mr de Valera. There are members 
of the old guard of Fianna Fail who blame 
him for not fighting the electoral campaign 
in the old-fashioned manner—plenty of 


blazing tar-barrels and much denunciation - 


of the British hidden hand in Katanga, and 
any other topic that might arouse ancestral 
spirits. But he is a realist and could not 
engage in such theatricals with any degree 
of conviction ; it is quite obvious, too, that 
the electorate has had enough of tar-barrels. 
In any event, it seems probable that Mr 
Lemass will continue in charge of affairs 
for quite a while to come. 

The main lesson of the election was that 
militant republicanism, both of the Sinn 
Fein brand and of the type sponsored by 
Mr MacBride’s Clann na Poblachta, has 
altogether lost its appeal. Mr Lemass did 
reasonably well in the Dublin area but lost 
seats in the other cities and throughout the 
rural constituencies. It is tempting to attri- 
bute this to his party’s prolonged neglect of 
the needs of agriculture ; but the losses are 
more probably due to a slackening in the 
party’s usually efficient organisation and to 
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the loss of Mr de Valera’s hold on the small 
farmer and agricultural labourer. Much 
attention has been given to the Labour 
gains ; but not enough to the odd fact that 
they occurred not in Dublin but in rural 
constituencies where attention is often given 
more to who.a candidate is than to what 
party. he supports. By winning seven seats, 
for Fine Gael, Mr Dillon did much better 
than any of the other leaders, but he re- 
captured only one half of the votes which 
his party lost between the last two elections 
in 1954 and 1957. If and when he gets 
back the balance, Fine Gael will begin to 
look like a possible alternative government 
in its own right. 

In the good old days, no doubt, Mr de 
Valera, when faced with a similar situation, 
would have dissolved within six months and 
the electors would have obediently given 
him an overall majority. There is no rea- 
son to believe that such tactics would work 
for Mr Lemass now. But, if Fine Gael and 
Labour are agreed on anything, it is that 
they will not consider a third experiment in 
coalition government. In these circumstances 
Mr Lemass should be able to rely on a work- 
ing majority on most things. These will 
include negotiations about the common 
market. It remains to be seen if they will 
include wages policy, which is perhaps the 
most urgent problem that faces the new 
Dail. One other point should be noted. A 
quarter of the members of the new Dail have 
been elected for the first time: nearly half 
of them are Fine Gael members. At least, 
it will not be wholly the mixture as before. 
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The Economy 


S1r—Sir Robert Hall, in his very interesting 
two articles, makes the usual statement that 
“It is very likely that in recent years Britain 
has lagged behind its main competitors in 
the proportion of national income devoted 
to investment.” 

In an attempt to find out how true this 
was as far as manufacturing industry was 
concerned, the Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants (with considerable help from 
the Economist Intelligence Unit) investi- 
gated the capital investment in manufactur- 
ing industries in this country and others. 
This produced results markedly different 
from those of gross capital formation and 
gross output for the whole economy, which 
are those which are usually quoted. Some 
of the results of the investigation are quoted 
below. 


1952 1957 
per per per per 
cent cent cent cent 

UK 13. 105 1S: 
USA 16 12.9 17 -»142 
West Germany 19 = 10.7 22 Eee 
Italy 19: 362 22. Bae 


In each year the first column is the gross 
fixed capital formation as a percentage of 


gross national product, and the second 
column gross fixed capital formation as a 
percentage of net output by manufacturing 
industry. The complete table shows that 
on capital formation for industry Britain has 
kept up reasonably well with its competitors. 

The picture is less pleasant if the indices 
of output per head in manufacturing are 
considered. Taking 1953 as 100, for the 
same years as above the indices are: 


1952 1957 1959 
percent percent percent 


UK 96 111 117 
USA Gt ee 121 
West Germany 94 118 131 
Italy 90 130 153 


Analysis of the output per head in manu- 
facturing industry by major industries in 
Britain shows the wide differences in per- 
formance between the different groups. - 
Between 1954 and 1957 motor vehicles and 
cycles showed only an increase of 2 per cent, 
while at the other end of the scale gas supply 
industry showed an increase of 28 per cent. 
It is not possible to compare the output per 
head in major industries between different 
countries. These figures support Sir Robert’s 
statement that it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that labour is being hoarded.— 
Yours faithfully, Ian T. Morrow 
London, W1 
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Rutland 


Sir—“ Rutland has made the greatest fuss ” 
(about being abolished) you say in your 
article on the report of the Local Govern- 
ment Commission. How stupid it is of the 
Rutland people not to accept the views of 
the learned gentlemen from London! Or 
is it ? 

Rutland does not claim that, on sciail 
of “logic,” all county areas should be 
reduced. to the same size as itself. It does 
claim that for a relatively sparsely populated 
agricultural area its present well proven 
county administration does provide the ser- 
vices its ratepayers require, in the form in 
which they like them: and that it should 
not be abolished on grounds of “ logic ” and 
a thirst for conformity with theoretical 
criteria of population. 

Surely the sensible course is to press on 
with such boundary adjustments elsewhere 
as are desired by the ratepayers concerned : 
and to leave Rutland undisturbed. After 
all, Britain thrives on “ anomalies” and 
“ad hoc-eries” especially where these re- 
flect the wishes of those most affected.— 
Yours faithfully, ALAN J. C. YATES 
Oakham, Rutland 


Lubricating Oil 


S1r—Your article regarding lubricating oil 
marketing in Britain in The Economist of 
July 15th, was felt to be prejudicial to our 
company’s reputation. Ashland Oil and 
Refining Company, a fully integrated pro- 
duction and refining: company, is a supplier 
of quality industrial lubricants in Britain 
under the name “ Valvoline.” Valvoline 
lubricants have been marketed in Great 
Britain since 1870. Only in 1960 did 
serious campaigning begin to enter the fill- 
ing station oil market. Since that time over 
1,200 accounts have been opened with ser- 
vice stations in many parts of Britain. In 
the face of the monopolistic practices you 
pointed out in your article, this can hardly 
be classed an “admission of defeat.” The 
report made to the Monopolies Commission 
was not instigated by us but was in answer 
to the commission’s circular enquiry sent 
to all the “ independent ” oil marketers. 

We are confident that ‘‘ Valvoline ” will 
eventually attain the reputation and follow- 
ing of the British motorist that it enjoys with 
the motoring public in Europe, America 
and other countries around the world and 
with the engineering profession in Great 
- Britain.—Yours faithfully, 


EarL W. WEAVER 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 


‘Ashland, Kentucky 


White Africans 


Sir—Mr John Connell pleads for recogni- 
tion of the rights of white Africans—in the 
last resort their right to emigrate. In most 
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African countries for which Britain is still 
responsible, this problem is complementary 
to that of ensuring black African advance- 
ment and eventual independence. The fate 
of white Africans has, however, been vir- 
tually overlooked, even by liberal observers, 
and the omission gives some credence to the 
campaign for the retention of a pre- 
ponderant white African influence. 


Emigration has already been the resort 
of many white Africans, not only the Ken- 
yans, whom Mr Connell mentions, but also 
Algerians ; their destinations have been 
South Africa and South America. Emigra- 
tion is, however, a negative reaction, and 
it usually entails considerable capital loss 
on the sale of property. Nor need it be the 
only resort of white Africans in a country 
attaining independence. 


Some categories of white Africans are 
needed by newly independent countries, 
notably in administration and teaching. The 
British Government has taken pains to pro- 
vide financial inducements to stay on (and 
compensation if ejected) in the case of white 
civil servants. White teachers are, however, 
less favoured : despite recommendations 
made by the Duke of Edinburgh’s 1959 
Oxford Conference on Commonwealth 
Education, financial guarantees are lacking, 
and teachers trained abroad are in many 
cases unrecognised in this country.’ If these 
obstacles were removed by the British 
Government, expatriate and local white 
teachers would be easier to attract and re- 
tain in Africa. The problem of providing a 
financial guarantee in case of eviction, but 
not an inducement to emigrate has been 
solved in the case of civil servants, and 
could be solved similarly for teachers. 


Some white Africans may unfortunately 
find it necessary to leave as their countries 
become independent ; in the case of lower- 
class whites because their jobs can be under- 
taken by black Africans without much 
experience or training, and in the case of 
farmers because the black Africans feel 
emotionally attached to the land, and resent 
“intruders.” The friction which is caused 
by rising black African pressure against 
these white Africans could be avoided if the 
British Government acknowledged the ex- 
istence of the pressure, and took steps to 
assist the evacuation of the whites con- 
cerned. 


Farmers could be assisted if their move 
was to South America, but not to South 
Africa. They could also be offered posts as 
advisers under the Colombo Plan, and in 
each case financial help for their passages 
and a guarantee of employment might well 
prove sufficient inducements. Even those 
white Africans with few or no skills would 
be welcome in Canada or Australia, and 
similiar inducements could be offered. 


Planning ahead on these lines may be 
attacked as appeasement but it can also be 
considered as redeployment of skills and 
labour towards the countries where they 
are required. It is pointless to force favours 
on unwilling recipients—Yours faithfully, 


London, N8 S. MynotTt 
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Williams Nordenflychtsvagen 70, Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND - Agence Aeberhard, Case 123, Berne Transit. 
TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33. 
Dar es Salaam. TURKEY: comeune Hachette, 469  Istklal 
Caddesi, eee Istanbul. UGA : East African Standard, 
P.O, Box 656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: 
Publications i 30 East 60th Strect, 
Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West 11th Street. New 
York. 14, N.Y.; The Economist, National Press Building. 
Washington 4, D.C.; National Publications Co., 4055 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. VENEZUELA : Distribuidora 
Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte. 
Urbanizacion ‘Guacaipuro, Apartado, No. 2589, Caracas. 
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SAS Vice-President for Sales, K. A. Christiansen, 
says: 

“‘, . « this investment is paying off. We believe in LIFE 
as an advertising medium because the break-down of its 
circulation figure, geographically and socially, meets our 
requirements—we know a very high percentage of its 
readers are habitual air travellers.” 


LIFE International and LIFE en Espaniol’s 5 
million readers are spread geographically through- 
out the free world from Andorra to Zanzibar. 
Socially, the circulation is even more significant be- 
cause the readers of LIFE are the opinion-formers, 
the decision-makers, the people who create social 


and economic patterns in the communities they 
lead. No wonder “‘this investment is paying off” for 
SAS, since by advertising in LIFE International 
from 1952 they are reaching the people most inter- 
ested in, and best able to use, the air transport 
facilities they offer. 


LIFE can sell for you, too. For more information 
about LIFE International, its new advertising 
edition for Europe, and LIFE’s Spanish language 
editions for Latin America—write to Robert H. 
Garey, European Advertising Director, Time & 
Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1. 


Sd 
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ALSO VIA U.S.A. TRANS-PACIFIC TO TOKYO 
Japan Air Lines add a delightful new flavour to flying 
on their twice weekly polar flights London-Tokyo. 


You can also enjoy this wonderfully different world of 


| 
| 
courtesy and serene beauty when travelling between 

Japan and West Coast U.S.A. Dainty kimono-clad 

hostesses pamper you with unaccustomed luxuries like 
o shibori hot towels. First class passengers have 

colourful, comfortable happi coats to wear. You'll find that 

relaxation comes easy aboard the big, swift DCS 


International Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. 


Also frequent services first and tourist class between Singapore, 


' 
| 
Bangkok, Taipei, and Okinawa. 
Ss > 9 


a THE SCOTCH WHISKY 
JAPAN AIR LINES OF WORLD APPEAL 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 


Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd., Leith, 
Scotland. London: 63 Pall Mall, $.W.1 _—— 
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HOME REPORT | 


Concentrated ? 


tives’ 1961 conference had been completed ; despite a 

bad. session on immigration, the liberals rallied bravely 
and well on Thursday to rout the wild men on both the common 
market and flogging and hanging. Even so, it is rash as yet to 
sum up “the mood of this conference,” if indeed there is any 
such thing: the conference is often a very imperfect geiger counter 
to gauge the atmosphere in which Messrs Macleod, Maulding, 
Butler and Heath will be carrying out their newly extended or 
restricted jobs. The mood of most debates is set largely by which 
half-a-dozen or so speakers out of the several thousand delegates 
the chairman happens to call, and by whether their talent is to 
arouse excitement or encourage sleep. 

Throughout most of the first morning, while the conference 
was debating the possibility of nuclear war and the progressive 
liquidation of the colonial empire, the inspirers of sleep had it all 
the way. Some liberal optimists noted that the occasional polite 
digs at Mr Macleod and at the United Nations over Katanga 
attracted what seemed to be only the thinnest possible trickle of 
applause, but against that the super-Macleodites attracted virtually 
no applause (although also no interjections) at all. The only clap- 
ping that rose above the perfunctory seemed to be reserved for those 
who said what very nice chaps the British have always been com- 
pared with other people—‘ Look what the Americans did to the Red 
Indians ” (cheers)}—and when Mr Macleod rose to hand over the 
“inspiring trust ” of colonial affairs to Mr Maudling, he received 
an opening cheer that was significantly smaller than had earlier 
greeted Lord Hailsham when his presence was merely pointed out 
to the audience from the platform. 

To some extent Mr Macleod changed all this. His electric 
valedictory “ declaration of faith” drilled through the apathy to 
arouse the first more or less standing ovation of the conference. 
But it was an ovation still noticeably led by a minority claque, 
in which the rank and file of Tuscany eventually joined because it 
seemed impolite not to do so. “ Beautiful phrases Macleod has,” said 
one admirer of Lord Salisbury’s politics in the hotel bar later, 
“but they mean nothing. I still wouldn’t like to be a white man in 
Africa ; however, there’s nothing we can do about it. Ive never 
been keen on colonisation anyway.” It is not amid an atmosphere of 
resignation by his right wing that Mr Maudling takes up his new 
post: but it is not an atmosphere that should be powerful enough 
to deter him from liberal action, even if—as was being suggested 
in some surprising circles in Brighton—the Prime Minister’s 
motives in promoting Mr Macleod to the’ party chairmanship had 
been influenced more than oné believes by a desire ‘to get him 
out of the Colonial Office. 

On some domestic: matters where: parts of the British proletariat 
agree with them, however,, the right wing still thinks with good 


W HEN this article was dispatched only half of the Conserva- 
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IN HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 
around Britain. 





Extended ? 


reason that it can wield some influence, and it was clear from the 
start that it was likely to get some satisfaction in Wednesday after- 
noon’s debate on the control of immigration. “One knows that 
there is going to be legislation anyway,” said cone liberal Tory sadly 
in explaining why he would temper his opposition to a motion 
advocating immigration curbs that was eventually passed by a large 
majority. To do the conference justice, however, the debate was 
shamefaced rather than nasty. The only really nasty speech 
attracted significantly less applause than the MP concerned looked 
as if he had expected. Speaker after speaker said that he felt no 
colour prejudice, and then proceeded shamefacedly to show really 
that he did. The result is likely to be a considerable economic as 
well as moral misfortune. 

Mr Butler has now made it evident that he is likely to intro- 
duce a system whereby Commonwealth immigrants, like aliens, will 
be allowed to come here only if they can persuade the Ministry 
of Labour that they have a job waiting for them or that their services 
are needed: this is a restrictionist planning device that will take 
away much of the element of flexibility and mobility which is one 
of immigrant labour’s greatest virtues. Quite apart from the damage 
done to Britain’s image in the world, this was an expensive after- 
noon’s work in holding back the potentialities for future improve- 
ments in Britain’s level of production and standard of living. 


AS so to Thursday morning’s much more heartening debate 
on the common market. Sir Derek Walker Smith and his 
anti-Europeans had phrased their expected amendment in a 
rather punch-pulling sort of way, saying that they were “ animated 
with goodwill ” towards the common market but that any proposals 
which the Government accepts should not “involve surrender of 
British sovereignty.” On the Wednesday evening Cabinet ministers 
in the headquarters hotel were guessing freely that this amendment 
would be carried by a sizeable majority, but were saying that 
because of its wording this would not matter. But, in the event, 
Sir Derek’s amendment was smashed to pieces in his hands, and 
Mr Sandys, sensing what was happening, toughened up his final 
speech to ask for, and secure, its astonishingly massive rejection. 

There had been a great danger that Sir Derek, who on occasions 
can be a very moving speaker indeed, might set the conference on 
fire: but he slipped over in a few phrases just too far into floridity, 
and the applause for him was sufficiently restrained for ministers to 
begin to look relieved. Later both Mr Heath and Mr Sandys 
got a standing ovation: and the majority in favour of their policy 
was Officially announced as “overwhelming.” One more of the 
possible impediments in the way of a junction with Europe has 
thereby been removed, and as impediments go, this Conservative 
conference would not have been entirely a small one. 
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overspill under the Town Development Act, 
These efforts should certainly continue else-. 
where, but so far the potential importing 
authorities have not been sufficient to: 
answer anything like Merseyside’s needs,” 
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ability to establish itself as a separate entity 
in an area of pronounced local loyalties is, 
by the same token, less assured. In the end 
Merseyside will have to go further afield to 
solve its problems. 


Merseyspill 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





KELMERSDALE new town, intended to 
S take 80,000 of Merseyside’s overspill, 
has turned out to be Mr Henry Brooke’s 
parting dispensation at the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. So the 
wheel has turned full circle and, after eleven 
years, new towns are demonstrably i in favour 
again in England and Wales (Scotland has 
had Cumbernauld in the interval) to tackle 
urgent overspill problems. This. may cause 
a hopeful flutter of hearts in the west Mid- 
lands, where the Dawley project (which is 
now under investigation) is badly needed to 
supplement Mr Brooke’s more limited de- 
velopment plans outside the conurbation 
announced a month ago. 

The Skelmersdale site has been on the 
stocks, one way and another, for a full 
decade, and the ultimate ministerial ap- 
proval for development under the New 
Towns Act is so necessary a relief for Liver- 
pool (which has by itself a potential over- 
spill twice as large as Skelmersdale can take) 
that some lingering doubts about the pre- 
cise choice of location have almost certainly 
had to be stifled. Skelmersdale is within 
a dozen miles of Liverpool itself and only 
seven miles from Wigan: it is, in fact, just 
a short leap-frog away from Liverpool’s 
enormous postwar satellite at Kirkby. The 
minister has admitted the desirability of 
more breathing space in this part of south 
Lancashire, but the argument for being 
within easy reach of Merseyside has obvi- 
ously prevailed. The primary need is to 
rehouse Liverpool’s slum-dwellers, who 
have close links with the city and some of 
whom, initially at least; may be concerned 
to retain their jobs there, 





ee 


Given this approach, Skelmersdale is 
probably the one remaining place in the 
region where a sizeable scheme (a popula- 
tion of 80,000 is the largest yet proposed) 
could be fitted in with any elbow room left 
—and there is little enough of that anywhere 
between the Pennines and the sea. The con- 
venience for Merseyside should make it 
relatively easy to persuade firms to move 
out there. All the same, the new town’s 


The Skelmersdale project originally saw 
the light of day in the Lancashire county 
development plan of 1951, when a com- 
munity of 50,000 was envisaged. For 
years, however, the government’s preference 
has been to try to cope with Liverpool’s 
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ONEY and culture are natural bed- 
fellows but the cry still goes up 
that the British are slow to recognise this. 
Introducing the Arts Council’s sixteenth 
annual report,* Sir William Emrys 
Williams starts by giving the civic 
authorities a pat on the back for their in- 
creased encouragement of the arts, and 
ends by telling them it is far from good 
enough. In his view, it would be sensible 
to give local authorities “ three. years’ or 
five years’ notice that if they wish to 
enjoy the amenities of the arts they must 
pay a fair share of their cost.” 

But what is a fair share ? The Govern- 
| ment’s contribution is now quite a sub- 
stantial sum, the Arts Council grant 
having risen from £235,000 in 1946 to 
£1,675,000 in the current year. Under 
| the Local Government Act of 1948 an 
_ expenditure of up to a 6d. rate (4éd. in 
| Scotland) on sustaining the arts is allow- 
| able, which would entitle the municipali- 
ties of this country to spend over £16 
million a year on the arts. In fact they 
contribute less than one-sixtieth of that 
/amount. To match the Arts Council 
| grant, pound for pound, local subsidies 
| would have to be stepped up six times ; 
even so, they would amount to less than 
a three-farthings rate. 

It would be rash to try to draw a hard 
and fast line as to where one kind of 
responsibility for the arts ends and 
another begins. At present, the Arts 
Council divides its money about equally 
between the capital and the provinces, if 
allowance is made for the sums required 
to send the London-based companies on 
tour. This is not so unfair to the pro- 
vinces as some people like to suggest. It 
is all too easy to forget that there is a 
continuous stream of visitors to London 
from the provinces, to many of whom a 
special event in the arts world—like last 
year’s Picasso exhibition at the Tate—is 
a highly respectable excuse for a trip to 
town. 

Nevertheless the Arts Council is con- 


The Arts Council 
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“/ Pound for Pound? 





Mr Brooke’s return to the New Towns Act 
in this type of case has been necessary ; it 
remains for his successor to see, in general, j 
just how much can be done in association 
with private development and in the provi- 


sion of private enterprise housing. 





centrating on giving injections to pro- 
vincial activities. For instance, as the 
accompanying table shows, one of the 
main increases in its expenditure last year 
was on drama and the major part of the 
extra grant went to the repertory theatres 
and the expenses of sending the Old Vic 
on tour. The Arts Council is also pay- 
ing out more in subsidising festivals, its 
contribution to those in England last year 
varying from 4 per cent of the total in- 
come of the Three Choirs Festivals to 
27 per cent in the case of the Cheltenham 
Festival of British Contemporary Music. 

Taxpayers, ratepayers, individuals, i in- 
dustry, trade unions, universities, 
voluntary bodies—all, in the view of the 
Arts Council, should share in the patron- 
age of the arts. As a small step forward 
in its own activities, the council sug- 


HOW THE ARTS COUNCIL SPENDS 
iTS MONEY 


(Great Britain ; £ thousand) 
1959-60 1960-61 
730-2 


Operaand Ballet. os cccccesnt 856°8 
of which : 
Royal Opera House ........ 473-0 500-7 
Savier’s Welle’... sscsdsee 200:0 275-0 
PUIG vitae ve ece cad weee ees 178-1 9227-1 
of which 
Bournemouth Symphony 
CPGNOMEG oe av vaceces 20:0 30-0 
Scottish National Orchestra 
 SOGRS 6s vee heonws ve 2i-5 28:5 
Royal areans Philharmonic 20-0 27-0 
Halle Concerts Society ..... 15-0 25:8 
City of Birmingham Symphony 
OTOROGUS vv 86s0 owes ene 20:0 22:0 
PPMNID 05:5, ares iis ae nee ewlede 112°9 192-1 
TONER 54.0 cgcineanansaeesa 20-7 29-0 
Py ha bid ie SRE CURE Re SUOCD 41-5 53-4* 
OEHSP ACUIVICIOS oie cave cceee 11-0 13-1 
General operating costs....... 124-9 153-9 


Totai current expenditure /,2/9°2 1|,525°4 
* Excluding the Picasso Exhibition. 


gests it should have the power to contri- 
bute in a minor way to new building 
projects, such as providing a new munici- 
pal theatre with a stage-lighting system. 
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This is a sensible idea. There is no doubt — 


that display is a large part of the battle ; 
however fine the quality of the arts, how- 
ever good the play or orchestra, if shown 
—or heard—in the typical Victorian 
municipal building people will not be 
lured away from their fireside television. 
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Good old Johnnie Walker 


THE SCOTCH OF SCOTCH Born 1820—still going strong 
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BOOKS 


Future of Megalopolis 


Metropolis 1985 
By Raymond Vernon. 
265 pages. 40s. 


1400 Governments 
By Robert C. Wood. 
285 pages. 46s. 


Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 


HE first of these books offers an inter- 

pretation of the findings of the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study (of which 
eight* other volumes have been published), 
written by the director of the study. The 
interest of the book lies in its attempt to 
analyse and project economic and social 
developments in this vast urban region. The 
region is defined so as to include 22 coun- 
ties lying within 3 states, with a population 
in 1960 of nearly 16 million. This region 
extends a minimum of 30 miles from the 
centre of Manhattan, and reaches out to take 
in the whole of Long Island, Fairfield county 
in Connecticut, and Dutchess and Orange 
counties in New York State. 

“ Metropolis 1985,” like the whole study, 
has one great merit. It pays close atten- 
tion to the economic forces that are shaping 
the physical growth and pattern of the 
region. Mr Vernon takes for granted a 
continued rapid growth of population and 
production in America, and concentrates on 
the New York region’s share in this develop- 
ment. The region is favoured, economically 
speaking, because it contains a high propor- 
tion of those activities (for instance, finance, 
professional services, and a variety of manu- 
facturing industries) which are likely to 
grow most quickly ; but, on the other hand, 
the traditional competitive advantage of 
many expanding industries located in New 
York are growing less as industrialisation 
spreads across America. Mr Vernon’s guess 
(he wisely presents it as no more) is that by 
1985 the total employed in the region will 
have risen to 93 million, and total popula- 
tion to 23.7 million. The biggest gains are 
expected in finance and in business and pro- 
fessional services, where employment will 
almost double. 


nasties 


*ANATOMY OF A METROPOLIS, by E. M. Hoover 
and R. Vernon. MADE.IN NEW YorK, by R. B. 
Helfgott, W. E. Gustafson and J. M. Hund. 
THE NEWCOMERS, by O. Handlin. WAGES IN THE 
METROPOLIS, by M. Segal. MONEY METROPOLIS, 
by S. M. Robbins and N. E. Terleckyj. FREIGHT 
AND THE METROPOLIS, by B. Chinitz. ONE- 
TENTH OF A NATION, by R. M. Lichtenberg. 
Also a technical supplement (PROJECTION OF A 
METROPOLIS, by B. R. Berman, B. Chinitz and 
E. M. Hoover). 





Naturally enough, the additional people 
will not be living in New York City itself. 
The massive movement of families “ from 
tenement to split level” will continue, so 
that, by 1985, if Mr Vernon is right, almost 
5 million more people will be living in an 
“outer ring” of counties such as Suffolk 
(Long Island), Fairfield (Connecticut), and 
Monmouth (New Jersey). Employment will 
also be much more widely dispersed, but 
not quite to the same extent. New York 
City is expected to remain almost static in 
population, but to gain half a million more 
jobs—a formidable prospect for transport. 


Mr Robert Wood’s companion volume 
(the last of the series to appear) deals with 
the part of local government and public 
agencies in shaping the region’s growth. 
The region has a formidable tally of over 
1,400 local governments, including school 
boards and special districts. From the view- 
point of regional development (although 
not surely of good government), many of 
the activities of these authorities—for 
example, efforts to attract new industries— 
largely cancel each other out. Differences 
in functional efficiency and in tax levels 
vary considerably, but are not thought to be 
a major influence on development, except 
for prospective water shortages in New 
Jersey. More significant are the clashes 
between the giant transport and highway 
authorities, and little progress has been 
made with “ integrated transportation,” or 
the diversion of highway tolls for railway 
and tube improvement. As Mr Robert 
Moses has it, the future is still arriving on 
rubber tyres. 

The weakness of these two books, as of 
the whole regional study, is that they overdo 
the significance of economic forecasts, 
especially as these forecasts are necessarily 
built on most slippery foundations. Con- 
sequently, too little attention has been paid 
to social, governmental, and other influences 
upon where people live and work. It is 
social tastes that have already reduced New 
York City’s population below Mr Vernon’s 
1985 forecast, while causing faster growth 
on the more distant shores of Long Island. 
It is extensive zoning in one-acre lots 
(“ zoning poverty out of existence,” it is 
sometimes called) that is checking the 
growth of Westchester county’s population. 
Some of the forecasts seem too deterministic. 
Is it really probable that the number of 
manufacturing jobs in New York City will 
continue to grow? And may not transport 
problems push much of the projected 
development into other, emptier regions? 


“ Metropolis 1985 ” illustrates the differ- 
ence in the British and American attitude to 
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urban growth. The fantastic urban spread 
that so appals British planners has a mag- 
netism to Americans: what would our green 
belt planners think of the vast areas of very 
low-density housing arising for miles around 
New York? The market economy is 
accepted by the New York study as a cen- 
tral fact, with government activities as very 
peripheral, whereas British planners want 
the economy to comply with their social 
goals. But both groups have much to learn. 
A proper economic analysis of the forces 
behind the continued growth of the London 
region is long overdue. The New York 
researchers, for their part, should go beyond 
their “ objective ” (but still most uncertain) 
market predictions to a closer analysis of the 
other factors shaping regional development, 
and of the possible ways in which govern- 
ment could influence this pattern for the 
better. 


Mr Maudling’s Ancestry 


The Colonial Office in the Early 
Nineteenth Century 


By D. M. Young. 
Longmans. 320 pages. 35s. 


R GLADSTONE once observed that “ the 
golden age of administrative reform ” 
fell between the passing of the first Reform 
Act and the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
This judgment applies very readily to the 
history of the Colonial Office and in particu- 
lar to the decade between 1836 and 1847 
when James Stephen exercised his ascen- 
dancy as permanent under-secretary. But 
the author of this book, Mr Young, has 
looked back to the first thirty years of the 
century and has examined the origins of 
change in colonial administration as it was 
organised from Whitehall in that period. 
The outcome has been a valuable piece 
of work, interesting not only in itself but 
also as a part of the larger story of admini- 
strative change that took place in every 
department of government under the im- 
pulse of the younger Pitt and the school of 
statesmen trained by him or in his prin- 
ciples. Pitt himself neglected colonial 
administration during his first, great 
ministry ; so when the third secretaryship 
of state, which had been abolished in 1782, 
was restored in 1794, the original plan to 
allot it the supervision of the colonies as 
well as of war was not preserved, and 
instead, for political reasons, colonial busi- 
ness was left in the care of the Home 
Secretary. Only in 1801 did the third secre- 
tary of state become responsible for War 
and Colonies. Even then, until the war 
against France had been won, colonial 
affairs naturally took second place in this 
double office. But in the next fifteen years, 
and particularly in the prosperous years of 
the middle twenties, colonial business 
greatly expanded and dominated the office. 
It was then that the foundations were laid 
for the modern Colonial Office: by extend- 
ing its accommodation ;¢by increasing its 
personnel ; by improving its methods of 
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‘TEA WITH 
AN AUTHOR’ 


Every Wednesday until Nov. 22 
in Harrods Georgian Restaurant 
at 3.30 p.m. 


Oct. 18. Nicholas Monsarrat on 
‘*The Not so Cruel Sea’’ 


Oct. 25. Commodore R. G. Thelwell 
on ‘‘At Home with Queens’”’ 


Future authors include Neville Car- 
dus, Audrey Erskine Lindop, Laurens 
van der Post, Ursula Bloom. 


Tickets including tea 5/- each from the 
Book Department, Second Floor and 
Library, Third Floor. 


Please write for full programme. 
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work ; and by raising the intellectual status 
of those who conducted it. 

The hero of this transition was Lord 
Bathurst, who was secretary of state from 
1812 to 1827. A true “ Pittite,” Bathurst 
believed in making the existing system of 
government work and was always suspicious 
of sweeping reforms advanced on theoretical 
grounds. “ There i is nothing,” he minuted 
on one occasion, “so fatal to investigation 
of truth as the having a preconceived 
system.” No slave to forms for their own 
sake, he saw that they frequently embodied 
“the substance too”; and in his decisions 
of policy he fearlessly ‘looked to the interests 
of the individual colonies under his care, 
even if this meant battles with reformers in 
Parliament and in the Treasury. When 
Huskisson abolished custom-house dues in 
1825, Bathurst urged that the Treasury 
should pay for this—not the colonies—since 
the purpose of the reform was purely com- 
mercial and “ the British Merchant will be 
much more benefited than the poor 
Planter.” 

But Mr Young is not in sympathy with 
Bathurst. He accuses him of “ waspish 
obstruction of attempts at reform” and of 
“ stout resistance to all change.” And while 
he sees Bathurst as the “ key figure ” in this 
period, he ascribes the great advances in the 
Colonial Office more to the unco-ordinated 
enthusiasm of Wilmot Horton who, as he 
puts it, “boldly wove the new web round 
the solid core of Lord Bathurst’s good 
nature.” Nevertheless it is a measure of 
the excellence of Mr Young’s book that, 
while putting forward his own interpreta- 
tion of personalities and trends, he leaves 
it open to his readers to take different points 
of view on the basis of the ample informa- 
tion he has lucidly assembled. 


Labour in the House 


Parliamentary Socialism: A Study 
in the Politics of Labour 


By Ralph Miliband. 


Allen & Unwin. 356 pages. 35s. 


© one can complain that the Labour 


party does not receive its fair share of . 


academic studies these days, and Mr 
Miliband’s is one more useful contribution. 
The theme of his analysis, Labour’s 
devotion to the parliamentary system, and 
conditioning by it, is a valuable one. The 


‘ historical treatment generally is sound. Mr 


Miliband assembles a mass of information 
from numerous sources: he is particularly 
illuminating on the periods of Keir Hardie’s 
and of Ramsay MacDonald’s pre-eminence, 
during which the effective autonomy of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party was established. 


| The writer is clearly a partisan, yet not in- 


tentionally guilty of wishful thinking. A 


| major concern for him is the defectiveness 


of Labour leadership, but he is equally frank 
about the ineffectiveness of the Left and 
fairly realistic about the mood of public 
opinion. However, his standpoint, though 
it may make for interesting reading, can 


now appeared. 
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hardly be substantiated to the satisfaction of 
most informed readers. 

Of course, plus ¢a change . . . is as true of 
the Labour party as of any other institution, 
and the rift between Right and Left is not 
really new. Mr Miliband must look more 
deeply to pinpoint the causes of the party’s 
specific failures, which, incidentally, were 
not always so serious as he seems to think. 
Generally his prescription is for’ more 
national campaigns, more parliamentary 
obstruction and, it would appear, direct 
action. There is no proof that the first two 
would have been any more successful in, 
say, the Munich era than the actual reactions 
of Labour in Parliament and in the country. 
As for industrial action for political pur- 
poses, the writer is far from clear about his 
own position, and his narrative provides the 
answer to whether it would be practicable. 

Mr Miliband seems to be at his most 
pessimistic in his consideration of current 
Labour ideology, but this problem again is, 
as he shows, no new historical phenomenon. 
Labour has always had both its Milibands 
and its Croslands. It also has, we should 
remember, the trade unions and the co- 
operatives. Labour’s effectiveness for the 
years ahead is not a challenge merely to its 
political and parliamentary wing, and its 
problems do not so much arise from the 
party’s “ respectability,” as Mr Miliband’s 
argument is inclined to run ; effectiveness 
will also depend in no small measure on the 
adaptability of the institutions of the Labour 
movement, in the widest sense, to the needs 
and tasks of this new era and society. 


Spinner of Webs 


The Holstein Papers, Vol. 3: 
Correspondence 1861-1896 


Edited by Norman Rich & M. H. Fisher. 


Cambridge University Press. 680 pages. 
105s. 


FTER the memoirs and the diaries, the 

first volume of Holstein’s unpublished 
correspondence up to the end of 1896 has 
It is really almost more 
than one had bargained for. Wherever the 
circumstances are precarious Holstein has 
invariably placed a confidant discreetly to 
inform him of every indiscretion. From 
Radolin he received letters with the most 
intimate information about the Crown 
Prince Frederick and his wife. Once the 
Crown Prince’s illness had become critical, 
the distasteful battle began between . the 
British doctor, Mackenzie, and the German 
medical advisers; Mackenzie, called in and 
backed by the Crown Princess, was blamed 
for his undue optimism and held responsible 
for the tragic death of Frederick after a 
three months’ reign in 1888. The whole 
situation was used to inflame the personal 
resentments that culminated in Wilhelm II’s 
hatred for his mother. It is interesting t0 
find Philipp zu Eulenburg later boasting 
to Holstein of his struggle against Wilhelm’s 
anglophobia. 
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Scarcely was his father dead than the 
new young Emperor set out on a naval 
excursion in order simultaneously to indulge 
his marine ambitions and to try his hand 
at what would now be called summit 
diplomacy in St Petersburg. This time 
Holstein had arranged with Kiderlen- 
Wachter to send him letters describing 
every detail of the voyage and the visit. 
The Kaiser was the second on board his 
Hohenzollern to be seasick, but, undis- 


mayed, he declared that he would travel - 


like this each autumn and take many more 
ships in the future. He was accompanied 
by Herbert Bismarck whom Kiderlen 
described as having the greatest difficulty 
to induce the Emperor to listen to instruc- 
tions from the ageing Chancellor: “he 
[Wilhelm II] seems fo regard all this as 
very insignificant compared with the ques- 
tion of how he will bring in his fleet.” In 
St Petersburg the Emperor replied in 
Russian to the Czar’s toast in French, but, 
not having learnt the Russian for the word 
army, was unable to return the Czar’s com- 
pliment to the German Army. On the 
whole this tiro’s escapade went off better 
than many had feared. 

By and large this voluminous collection 
of letters adds endless gossip and thus a 
certain colour to the history we know. 
“ Now that you are more or less the abso- 
lute ruler,” Holstein’s old friend, Karl von 
Eisendecher, wrote to him four months after 
the dismissal of Bismarck, “one ought 
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really not to plague you with letters.” On 
the contrary, the old master spider wove his 
web with all these confidences, many of 
them surely as indiscreet as those promised 
by word of mouth. His power in the nine- 
ties was immense. He had defeated the 
Bismarcks, he enjoyed the intimacy of 
Philipp Eulenburg, the Kaiser’s most inti- 
mate friend. At the beginning of 1894 
Eulenburg succeeded Prince Reuss as am- 
bassador in Vienna. This was part of a shift 
round that also made Bernhard von Biilow 
ambassador in Rome and which fortified 
Holstein against the defeated Bismarckians 
still left here and there in the German 
foreign service. While Prince Reuss wrote 
to Holstein to say that the tradition of a 
great age lived on in him, Holstein. con- 
tinued to receive details about the All- 
Highest from Eulenburg, whose frequent 
absence from Vienna was quickly the 
subject of adverse comment. 


Radio Robots 
Communist China Today 


By S. Chandrasekhar. 
Asia Publishing House. 199 pages. 21s. 
ROFESSOR CHANDRASEKHAR, Director of 
the Indian Institute for Population 
Studies in Madras,° toured Communist 
China at the end of 1958 ; he had previously 
seen something of Kuomintang China in 


BRITISH 
CO-OPERATION 


by A. Bonner 

The most important book on the British 
Co-operative Movement since the publi- | 
cation in 1934 of “Co-operation” by F. }} 
Hall and W. P. Watkins has just been |} 
i} published by the Co-operative Union. jf 
| Written by Arnold Bonner, who gained | 
i} with distinction the Oxford University | 
| diploma in Economics and Social Science, jf 
| “British Co-operation” deals with the jf 
| history, principles and organisation of the | 
j/ Co-operative Movement from its com- | 

}/ mencement to the present day, emphasis- 
ij ing its development since the first world } 
war. | 
This major work of 540 pages now jf 
becomes the standard text book for | 
students of Co-operation, but, far from | 
i) being just a text book, it is the most | 
comprehensive and up-to-date work of its | 
| kind and will for many years be the ff 
| principal work of reference on British jf 
Co-operation. 
Comprising 18 clearly divided chapters, | 
| the book also contains a comparatively | 
short historical section with appendices jf 
} which include extracts from important | 
historical documents, as well as a bio- | 
graphical dictionary, a list of publications, |} 
and the principal provisions of the | 
} Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. jj 
| Price 17s. 6d., by post 19s.6d. Published | 
| by the CO-OPERATIVE UNION LTD., | 
Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Man- |} 
chester 4. 
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1940. As a specialist on population prob- 
lems, he was chiefly interested in the Com- 
munist attitude towards the increase of 
China’s already enormous aggregate of 
human beings ; he was also concerned, how- 
ever, to observe what he could of the work- 
ings of the social and economic institutions 
of the People’s Republic, bearing always in 
mind the analogies between China’s basic 
problems of development and those of India. 

The author found much that was impres- 
sive and praiseworthy in China’s economic 
effort, but as an Indian of strong democratic 
convictions he was appalled at the complete 
regimentation and uniformity of Chinese 
national life. Although he was hospitably 
received by officials, he could make no real 
personal contacts, and mever came across 
anyone who would admit to a thought inde- 
pendent of official propaganda. The system 
seemed to him to be producing a race of 
“ robots responsive to radio.” The ubiquity 
and imcessancy of radio loud-speakers 
appears, indeed, to have been the strongest 
of all the impressions he carried away with 
him from China. “The voice,” as he puts 
it, “ blares away at one in the bus, in the 
train, in Pullman sleepers and dining-cars, 
on street corners, in villages, towns and 
Cities . . .even in the most backward villages 
. saw the loudspeaker hidden in the tree 


The radio propaganda, which reaches 
everyone throughout China, three main 
functions: to glorify the Communist party 
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The Steel Industry, 
1939°1959 


DUNCAN BURN 


Mr Burn’s long awaited sequel to The Econ- 
omic History of Steelmaking, 1867-1939 (again 
available) continues his account of the devel- 
opments and achievements of the steel in- 
dustry in Great Britain, Western Europe and 
the U.S.A. up to 1959. The emphasis of this 
volume is on competition and planning, and 
there is a full analysis of factors that have 
affected the rate and pattern of oo 744 
pages. 
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Ten essays, prepared as a tribute to R. H. 
Tawney on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day, dealing with aspects of economic and 
social history during ‘Tawney’s Century’. 
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and its achievements, to inculcate hatred of 
imperialist America, and to exhort the 
people to ever greater efforts in production. 
The amount of work done by the people 
under the impulsion of the regime the 
author found to be prodigious, but he main- 
tains that the principle of treating man- 
power as capital often means that ten men 
are put to do the work of one, so that even 
with China’s enormous population there 
tends to be a shortage of labour—one result 
of which has been the reversal of the pre- 
vious communist policy of trying to limit 
the increase of the population through birth 
control. 


Hinduism in Indian Life 
The Soul of India 
By Amaury de Riencourt, 


Cape. 447 pages. 25s. 


M R DE RIENCOURT’S theme is the inter- 
action through time of Hindu thought 
and Indian society. His central doctrine is 
that the Hindus are a people of space, not 
time. Their emphasis is on the immanence 
of God in the universe, not, as with the Jews, 
on the working out of God’s purpose 
through history. For them eternity does not 
go forward, but round in circles. The world 
is an illusion, creation but God’s play, to be 
succeeded endlessly by destruction and new 
creation. Therefore, the best Hindus have 
concentrated on mystical experience, for 
which the necessary preliminary is the strip- 
ping away of the personality, and which is in 
the end incommunicable because it is 
beyond logic. 

_ Therefore, too, the Hindu mind is un- 

worried by contradictions, since logic is a 
trammel, and knows no one divinely re- 
vealed system of ethics; since it is not loving 
one’s neighbour, but total non-attachment 
either to one’s neighbour or to oneself, 
that is the way to salvation. Hence the 
meaningless cynicism of so much of Indian 
history, with its wars without principle and 
its princes without morals. Hence, too, the 
suitability for the old India of the caste 
system, which enabled different groups to 
follow different rules of life, and still to live 
together in peace. Hence, finally, the end- 
less tolerance of Hindu life ; where only 
return to the One matters, there is no need 
to quarrel over the approximations of this 
world. 

Muslim conquest created a Muslim com- 
munity in India, whose sense of separate- 
ness led eventually to Pakistan. It did not 
essentially change Hinduism, except to 
make caste more rigid. British rule, how- 
ever, did shake the Hindus, both through 
the evident British material superiority, and 
through the Christian concern with one’s 
neighbour. The westernised intellectual, 
symbolised by Nehru, represents India’s 
attempt to absorb western knowledge. 
The succession Ramakrishna, Vivekanda, 
Gandhi represents Hinduism’s acceptance 
of the need to attain salvation through 
works in the world also. Hinduism is still 
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the fundamental fact of Indian life ; the bar 
to communism, which rests on a world view 
steeped in the idea of progress through 
history ; the cornerstone of a unity threat- 
ened by linguistic differences ; the possible 
mother of a reaction to a self-absorbed and 
xenophobic past. 

Indian history is so uncertain that it is 
possible both to defend and to attack most 
of Mr de Riencourt’s dicta. One does not 
know whether the Harappan civilisation was 
bourgeois, or whether Indian kings in fact 
read Kautilya, or whether the Mauryas were 
really conquerors of a quite different order 
from the Satyavahanas or the Guptas, or 
whether race had anything to do with caste. 
Sometimes Mr de Riencourt is clearly 
wrong: the Industriql Revolution did not 
depend on the plunder of Bengal; the 
zemindars were not the major moneylenders; 
British idealism as well as British weakness 
brought about the independence of India ; 
Gandhi had an aim of independence he 
never forgot, and did not simply move from 
disconnected present to disconnected pre- 
sent. But none of this really affects Mr de 
Riencourt’s main contention. Here it is 
more important that he has probably over- 
estimated the importance of monism and 
underestimated that of bhakti. The Indian 
today is less devoted to mysticism, and more 
devoted to his personal God and his daily 
duties than Mr de Riencourt allows. One 
suspects that it was always so. 


Peter Stubs, File-maker 


An Eighteenth Century Industrialist : 
Peter Stubs of Warrington, 1756-1806 


By T. S. Ashton. 


Manchester University Press. 166 pages. 
2Is. 


HIS reissue of Professor Ashton’s 

famous study of a Warrington file- 
maker, first published in 1939, only serves 
to show what a superb piece of historical 
writing it is. Business history has flourished 
greatly since the Manchester school of eco- 
nomic historians inaugurated it, but no one 
has matched Mr Ashton’s ability to express 
the essential problems of business enterprise 
so vividly and yet with such wonderful 
discipline and economy. 

Of the good things there seems no end. 
We see Stubs beginning as a small master, 
making files to the order of merchants and 
manufacturers (who usually supplied him 
with steel in return), his wife taking in 
washing to make ends meet. Later the 
file-making business was extended and 
combined with the role of malster- 
innkeeper-brewer, activities that were 
mutually helpful. The beer barrel dregs 
provided good protective paste for the 
files, while the inn was a good centre 
for industrial and friendly society activi- 
ties. Eventually Stubs had his own 
factory; he branded his goods and 
widened the entrepreneurial function to 
establish direct contact with retailers and to 
eliminate the middleman in the sale of 
manufactured goods. A fascinating account 
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is built up of Stubs’s relations with his 
normally debt-ridden workers and of his 
attempts to resolve two of the most serious 
problems he had to face—transport and the 
means of payment. The Ashton touch is 
superb ; never too much detail but always 
enough to make the book live. 

Stubs was obviously a good employer for 
his time, not above a little chicanery over 
discounts and the like now and then, fond 
of racing and good company, and dying 
before the real returns for his efforts could 
be reaped. There is his daughter, Sarah, 
writing so fluently and charmingly and only 
sixteen at that. Would that Mr Ashton had 
constrained himself less here and told us 
more ; when last mentioned she had a 
slightly broken neck. There is the out- 
worker, Carolus Charles, vainly seeking to 
escape his creditors and seeing his son 
hanged for rape. It is a fine human docu- 
ment as well as an incisive study into the 
mechanics of an emerging industrial 
economy. 

Too many academic business historians, 
though aspiring to Mr Ashton’s scholarship, 
ignore his wit and humanity and above all 
his brevity. We must thank the Manchester 
University Press for giving a new genera- 
tion the chance to keep this rare book ever 
present on their desks. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Major DOocuMENTS IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
History. Edited by Louis M. Hacker, D. van 
Nostrand. Anvil Original. Vol. I, 188 pages; 
Vol. II, 187 pages. 9s. 6d. each. 


These paperbacks in handy format contain 
texts of most of the important American docu- 
ments pertaining to finance, development and 
trade, tariffs, immigration, inter-State commerce, 
censuses, silver, anti-trust laws, investment in 
the United States, railways, canals, etc.: they 
are well worth their price of less than a pound 
sterling. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE MINERAL INDUS- 
TRY: World Production, Exports and Imports, 
1954-1959. Overseas Geological Surveys, 
Mineral Resources Division. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 400 pages: 27s. 6d. 


CENTRAL Europe. By Alice F. A. Mutton. 
Longmans. 499 pages. 50s. 


Today, when Europe is either east or west, 
there is a real doubt about the existence of 
Central Europe, and Dr Mutton is therefore to 
be applauded for her courage in trying to write 
about it. Even on her restricted definition of 
what constitutes Central Europe, the writer is 
faced with the need to bring within the limits 
of a single regional treatment countries s0 
economically, culturally and politically disparate 
as the Netherlands and Slovakia. Perhaps 
because of the difficulty of treating “ Central 
Europe” as a whole, most of the book is in 
fact given over to orthodox regional description 
on a country by country basis. The writer 
evidently shares the usual English passion for 
mountains, and this is fortunate, as there is 4 
curious lack of geographical material in English 
on Switzerland and Austria. Away from the 
Alps, however, the adequacy and accuracy of 
factual information decline, especially with the 
passage of the “iron curtain.” Towns are 
incorrectly placed (which reference to an atlas 
could have avoided), the economic information is 
unreliable, and the human geography sometimes 
garbled. This is a pity, for the book otherwise 
contains much that would be useful for the 
advanced students of geography for whom it is 
intended, 
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see to-day Hercules Augean Stables. 


is helping to build the NEW WORLD 







It was by meeting the challenges of his age that 
Hercules of old earned immortality .... 
To-day, Hercules still meets challenges. 
More—he anticipates them. For in industrial 
chemistry, research by Hercules Powder 
‘Company has produced many a “ break- 
through” leading to better things. Take 
packaging for instance. Packaging materials 
a2 need to be sized, given strength when wet, 
lA printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules 
+xx(¢'S% can claim many important advances in these 
"bead fields. If the New World is better off for 
better packages, Hercules has a hand in it. 
Hercules has some key-words for his 
successes. Words like Pexol—K ymene— 
Pentalyn—EC—Neolyn. You should 
know what they mean. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 
ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 





Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF Riv Fen 2 


Statement of Condition September 30, 1961 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks . . . . . $ 710,937,306 
U.S. Government obligations. . . .. 1,120,900,005 
State, municipal, and public securities #4 199,317,316 
Other securities... . . > 4 10,845,299 
RON 6 26h, TRIER: > . «  2,286,395,333 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 193,674,479 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies. .. 7,020,496 
Bank gpuemiees .- 2... ee 18,053,579 
Other assets .... -~ 119,630,468 


$4,679,524,281 


Liabilities 


Deposits . 1 vas we 6 a oe te GPRS 
Foreignfunds borrowed. . .>. . . 1,119,250 
Reserve for expenses andtaxes .. . 31,732,178 
Liability on acceptances .... . 196,562,164 
Dividend payable October 13,1961. . 7,540,000 
Other-Mebiiities 2... 6 se tess 101,600,334 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 

)/ —$25 par . . . . $188,500,000 

Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 

Undivided profits. . . 141,057,282 


Totalcapitalfunds. ..... 566,057,282 
$4,679,524,281 


Assets carried at $530,820,222 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Incorporated with limited liability 
in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


New York: 140 Broadway + 23 WallStreet 


London: 33 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Aid on the 
American Plan 


HE United States has not been doing well lately in the kattle 
E for the billion or so “ non-aligned ” people who are believed to 
hold the balance of power in the world. President Kennedy 
intimated in March that he thought long-range plans were what 
gave the Soviet Union an advantage in the field of foreign aid. 
He said that they enabled Russia to advance its schemes for world 
communism by making less developed countries “ economically 
dependent on Russian support.” The United States, by contrast, 
has expended its energies and its help in dashing from one economic 
crisis to another in different countries like a fireman putting out 
fires while people died of thirst. From now on, the least developed 
countries will be encouraged, even commanded, to adopt “ national 
development programmes ” into which American loans at little or 
no interest, American surplus food and American equipment, tech- 
nicians and know-how will be fitted. A decade of development is 
to replace what one critic has called “ a decade of aimless fumbles.” 
The short title of the new aid legislation is the Act for Inter- 
national Development. This was also the name of President 
Truman’s vaunted Point IV programme. But the tonics dispensed 
under past schemes are now dismissed as “haphazard and 
irrational ” by Mr Kennedy and “ muddled and confused in opera- 
tion, often mediocre in administration” by Mr Eugene Black of 
the World Bank. Mr Black also declared last week in New York 
that foreign aid had failed to stop communism, make friends or 
expand American trade. The confusion has extended from Japan, 
where President Eisenhower was not received, to North Africa, 
where military aid to France has been used against Algerians, and 
to Cuba, where arms for President Batista led only to a near- 
communist government. Mr Khrushchev is identified by many 
citizens of the less developed countries as their potential friend, 
while the United States and its allies remain identified with what 
Senator Humphrey has called “the rich, the powerful and the 
steel companies.” 

Congress gave Mr Kennedy an economy version of the new 
lamp he asked for. Originally the President wanted seven separate 
aid programmes, including the Peace Corps, to be integrated into 
a single agency. What in fact has been done is to rename the 
International Co-operation Administration, to lump the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund in with it and to give the whole thing higher 
standing in the State Department. But Mr Fowler Hamilton, the 
new head of this new agency for international development, feels 
that the important thing is to create an entirely fresh spirit in an 
at least partly fresh staff, so that dams and roads can roll efficiently 
off the assembly line in the less developed friendly countries. 
Therefore he plans to run the agency “ like the four billion dollar 
enterprise it is,” manning the upper levels with big business names 
if he can get them, as well as with top economists and scientists. 
He calculates that Congress will be ready to give such men of 
proven ability whatever sums they say they need, within reason. 
But if this calculation should fail, the appropriation committees, 
while probably acknowledging a moral obligation to furnish money 
for the loans that the President is now authorised to promise in 


advance of appropriation, may hack the more savagely at other 
foreign aid funds, such as contingency appropriations, in order to 
reduce the total to the figure that they, not the President, deem 
sufficient. 

There are still suspicions concerning the sort of genie the new 
lamp will produce when it is rubbed by Mr Hamilton. He says 
that the agency will gladly extend aid to foreign capitalists, not 
just to foreign governments. There is nevertheless a fear that 
the private corporation, the characteristic powerhouse of American 
enterprise, may be relegated to a subordinate role, in favour of 
the kind of government-to-government dealing in which the Soviet 
Union has had the most practice. Senator Capehart has said that 
he tried to ensure that half the aid funds going to Africa went to 
private. enterprise, but was told that in the new African countries 
which are to receive aid there was no private enterprise to en- 
courage. He concluded that America was simply “ hurrying along 
the day when these nations will be socialised.” It would certainly 
be ironical if the United States unconsciously helped to export the 
Russian socialist, instead of its own American, revolution. Senator 
Capehart is one of the most conservative Republicans, but many 
other Americans believe that the purpose of aid should be to 
ensure that private enterprise is established in places where it does 
not now exist. 


T can be argued, however, that AID is hoping to export the 

American dream of the cleared forest, the little red schoolhouse 
and the court of law, with a consequent growth of fairly distributed 
and well-diffused wealth, culminating in the appearance on the 
scene of a local General Motors Corporation, and with an indi- 
genous John F. Kennedy in the no longer less-developed country’s 
equivalent of the White House. Most Americans, it is true, believe 
sincerely (if erroneously) that their own national progress from 
coonskin cap to riches was strictly a bootstrap operation, achieved 
entirely without outside help and indeed with a great deal of 
foreign hindrance, especially in the early stages. But there is also 
a growing recognition that the American forests and plains, in 
spite of the Red Indians, were perhaps a softer proposition than 
equatorial jungles and tropical diseases. Also, Americans brought 
with them to the new world a feeling for thrift and hard work 
which, unhappily, today’s less developed peoples are rarely blest 
with in their very different environments and with their startlingly 
different customs—for instance, cow-worship and caste systems. 
But the Americans are anxious to implant among the less developed 


‘the virtues that made them great themselves. The National Asso- 


ciation of Mutual Savings Banks, with over $40 billion in the kitty, 
proclaims itself “‘ ready, willing and able to offer know-how to 
underdeveloped nations to encourage thrift, on a basis that unso- 
phisticated nations can understand.” 

Mr Hamilton says that aid will go first to the countries which 
display the American virtue of self-help. The national development 
plans that their governments produce will have to be judged to 
have a reasonable chance of success before loans are forthcoming. 
The top people in countries to be aided must no longer refuse 
to pay taxes on the excuse that these only enable the finance 
minister to acquire another mistress. American technicians will 
not be sent to underdeveloped countries merely .to serve as a base 
for a bureaucrat there to build himself a pyramid of power on 
the Parkinson plan. More equal opportunities will have to be 
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created for the mass of people by, for instance, taking land from 
the rich and distributing it among the peasants. Such countries 
may conceivably even be asked to do something about their popu- 
lation problem ; it is estimated that, at its present rate of pro- 
creativity, Latin America will need to double its income in the 
next thirty years merely to keep its living standards at their existing 
miserable level. 

A spirit of self-help, however, will not suffice by itself. It is 
commanded that “great attention and consideration should be 
given to those nations which share the view of the United States 
on the world crisis.” This phrase was inserted in the appropriation 
Bill by Congress as a hint to President Tito of Jugoslavia, follow- 
ing his apparent defence of Russia’s resumption of atomic tests. 
It was said that Ghana would have to satisfy the requirement of 
friendliness before it gets the promised assistance for the Volta 
_aluminium and hydro-electric project although the President seemed 
to soften this at his press conference this week. Henceforth, the 
United States is going to be much more unwilling to submit to 
blackmail along the lines of “more aid, or we turn to Russia.” 
And the Department of Defence may be less able than in the past 
to obtain dollars for the propping up of undemocratic regimes on 
the ground that they are staunchly anti-communist. 


Economic Aid 
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oo character of foreign economic assistance has changed 
radically this year. As the chart shows, the funds for 
development loans have doubled, while the grants for sup- 
porting assistance—to countries which otherwise could not 
meet their heavy military commitments or which are on the 
verge of economic collapse—have fallen sharply. Such grants 
have been viewed with increasing suspicion by Congress as 
constituting an endless drain and the President’s original 
request reduced them, though not as drastically as Congress 
did in the end. Technical assistance is now lumped with 
various other programmes under the heading of development 
grants. In addition to this new money, Congress authorised the 
use of $69.5 million from unspent earlier appropriations. The 
appropriations measure also included $30 million for the Peace 
Corps, $110 million for the Inter-American Development Bank, 
$61.7 million for the United States subscription to the Inter- 
national Development Association and $7 million for the 
administration of the Ryuku Islands. In all, overseas economic 
assistance during this fiscal year, which began in July, will 
cost $2.6 billion ; an additional $1.6 billion is to be spent on 
military assistance. 
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The aid legislation declares that one of its aims is “ to help make 
a historic demonstration that economic growth and political demo- 
cracy can go hand in hand.” This did not prevent President 
Abboud, who was welcomed in Washington with a big street parade 
last weekend and entertained in the White House with an excerpt 
from “ Macbeth,” from remarking that he hoped for aid but would 
not permit political democracy in the Sudan. But he and others 
may find that times are changing. 


Filling Mr Rayburn’s Shoes 


HE President flew 3,000 miles this week to Texas to pay a 
farewell visit to Mr Samuel Rayburn, who has been in the 
House of Representatives since 1913 and who has been its Speaker 
(with the exception of two short periods when the Republicans 
were in control) since 1940. In “ Mr Sam” the country is losing 
an important link with an earlier America and the President a man 
whose long experience gave him unusual authority over the unruly 
and unwieldy House and who had a keen sense of how far it could 
be coaxed or driven. The chaos which followed Mr Rayburn’s 
departure at the end of August is warning of the trouble which may 
be in store for the White House next year. Even the ablest of 
successors could not hope, at the outset, to fill Mr Rayburn’s shoes, 
Traditionally the majority leader, in this case Mr McCormack 
of Massachusetts, succeeds the Speaker and, in a body where 
seniority is so sacred, tradition is hard to flout. There are reasons 
for doing so this time but it is hard to believe that they will prove 
persuasive. As acting Speaker in the last month of the session 
Mr McCormack’s performance—particularly over the foreign aid 
Bill—left much to be desired, though it would not have been 
easy for any man to exercise real authority with only a temporary 
mandate. Moreover he is a Roman Catholic at a time when one of 
his co-religionists is President and another is the majority leader 
of the Senate. Finally Mr McCormack is not on the best of terms 
with the White House, partly because of the part he played over the 
education Bill, partly because he and Mr Kennedy have clashed 
for a long time in their native state of Massachusetts. 

But none of the other candidates is without drawbacks. Mr 
Albert, of Oklahoma, who has been promoted to be temporary 
majority leader, is fair and has few enemies but is no driver ; Mr 
Walter, the chairman of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
who has postponed his retirement on the chance that he might be 
chosen, has an illiberal reputation on immigration and civil liberties, 
although he is popular personally even in unexpected quarters ; 
Mr Bolling of Missouri, one of Mr Rayburn’s most effective 
lieutenants, who might have been the Speaker’s own choice, is 
well regarded by the White House but is too young to have accu- 
mulated much seniority and is too liberal for many members. 


_ Probably only Mr Rayburn himself could have prevented Mr 


McCormack’s succession ; certainly it would be imprudent for the 
President to intervene openly. In the three months before the 
decision must be taken, the White House seems likely to use its 
influence discreetly to secure the choice of a strong majority leader 
in the hope that he may become Speaker before too long ; Mr 
McCormack is 69. 


Recovery at Work 


N the usual monthly flood of statistics on the employment 
I situation in the United States the Secretary of Labour, Mr 
Goldberg, has found solid ground for optimism. In September 
the number of non-farm wage and salary earners rose to a record 
53-9 million, an increase of 500,000 for the month and a gain of 
2.6 million since February, which marked the low-point of the 
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recession. This seven-month gain is double the usual seasonal 
improvement and includes a very welcome increase of 500,000 in 
the motor, steel and other durable goods industries which bore the 
brunt of the recession. Moreover, there is good reason for think- 
ing that the September showing would have been considerably 
more encouraging had “ special factors” not conspired to depress 
the labour market in the week that the count was taken. Hurricane 
Carla left her mark off 
the farm as well as on it 
(particularly in the con- 
struction industry) ; the 
strike at the General 
Motors Corporation 
held back the recruit- 
ment of workers to turn 
out the new cars ; and 
the Jewish New Year 
reduced the number at 
work in the garment 
trade and elsewhere. 

In the course of Sep- 
tember the number of 
those without work fell 
by 450,000 to 4.1 million ; although still a very high figure it 
compares favourably with the 5.7 million jobless last February. 
Even so, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment, at 6.8 
per cent, showed little change from its level of the preceding ten 
months, Again, a “special factor” can be blamed; between 
August and September, with the schools and the armed services 
dipping heavily into the labour pool, the size of the civilian labour 
force (at work and out of work) shrank by nearly two million ; this 
kept the percentage from falling. 


Although unemployment is expected to decline substantially 
between now and Christmas, there is still clear need for special 
measures. One out of every ten unskilled workers is currently out 
of work and 800,000 teenagers, many of them at present fitted only 
for unskilled work, are among the unemployed. It was therefore 
regrettable that the House of Representatives (thanks to its Rules 
Committee) postponed until it meets again in January consideration 
of a Bill already passed by the Senate to train the unemployed 
in new skills at public expense. At the same time, the five-month 
old programme for pumping $394 million of loans and grants into 
“depressed ” areas has (with only two minor projects to its credit) 
barely got off the ground. Since each successful applicant must 
both produce long-range plans and receive the blessing of some 
seven government departments, the impact of the programme on 
unemployment is likely to be somewhat delayed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Growing Pains in Electronics—II 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


N the copious literature about electronics firms provided by 

investment houses, little emphasis is placed on the part played 
by government contracts in the rising volume of their sales. Much 
more is made of the glittering civilian future of the esoteric devices 
—diodes and triodes, masers and lasers, transistors and capacitors— 
that so far have had meaning and usefulness chiefly for the armed 
services. But the fact is that the dramatic growth of the industry, 
which now employs 750,000 people (including a fifth of the 
country’s engineers) has been generated and sustained laggely by 
military orders. Not only have defence budgets increased almost 
continuously, but the role of electronics in armaments has more 
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than doubled. Governinent demand seems certain to go on grow- 
ing. Space research and exploration is expanding rapidly and an 
ever larger proportion of every military dollar is channelled into 
electronics because missiles, which are replacing manned aircraft, 
rely much more heavily than aircraft upon electronic gear. © 


On the other hand, the production of radios, television sets and 
other consumer goods, which constitute the second largest segment 
of the industry, has been beset with such difficulties that it experi- 
enced little growth during the whole decade from 1950 to 1960. 
The latest and probably most menacing difficulty, the large-scale 
imports of cheap Japanese electronic goods, threatens to depress 
even further a business already suffering from slackening demand. 
Last year consumer purchases only just managed to exceed the 
$2 billion spent in 1959, and early in 1961 sales dropped toward 
the annual rate of $1.5 billion, which had been reached as early 
as 1950 when consumer goods made up 60 per cent of the indus- 
try’s sales. Television sets account for more than half of the sales 
to consumers, but nine out of ten households already have a set. The 
demand for replacements, exports, the growth of the population 
and improvements such as colour television are not enough to 
make the coming decade look inviting. 


The part of the civilian industry which is growing the most 
rapidly and looks the most promising is that which is adapting to 
the use of industry and commerce devices—most of them developed 
for military purposes—that can perform a whole range of tasks 
more quickly and more economically than present methods can. 
Progress in this field depends, necessarily, on the general level 
of capital spending by business and its willingness to pay the high 
costs of what are admittedly better methods. They have been 
used most successfully in clerical work and accounting ; banks, 
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insurance companies and government: agencies are all resorting to 
electronic computers to deal with their rising flood of paper work. 
The future looks particularly bright in the field of microwave com- 
munication and in the “automation” of industrial processes 
through the use of continuous processes to test and analyse materials 
and control quality. 


The manufacture of basic electronic components—tiny (and 
large) tubes, transistors, diodes, rectifiers and many others— 
accounts for about one-third of the industry’s factory sales. They 
command a market of about $1.3 billion a year and are used in a 
wide variety of consumer and industrial products. But the replace- 
ment demand is slight, because the outstanding characteristic of 
many of these components is that they hardly.ever wear out. In 
the past five years enormous itides have been made in “ solid- 
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state” devices, so-called because they involve the movement of 
electrons through solid materials (semi-conductors) without moving 
parts, rather than through heated filaments or vacuum tubes. The 
original solid state device, the transistor, first appeared in 1949, 
but its use spread so slowly that by 1955 sales still amounted 
to only $37 million a year. But demand from the services (an 
advanced missile may require more than 100,000 semi-conductor 
devices) has helped to push sales up to $600 million this year 
and it is estimated that they will total $1 billion three to five years 
from now. Obsolescence is rapid, however, in this field: just as 
the vacuum tube was supplanted by the transistor, the transistor 
in its turn is being succeeded by newer and tinier devices which 
operate at speeds a hundred times greater, use a hundredth of the 
power and take up a hundredth of the space. Once “ miniaturisa- 
tion ” was said to be the advantage of semi-conductor devices, but 
now the watch-word of the industry is “ sub-micro-miniaturisation.” 


uT by far the most important product of the electronics indus- 
B try has been ordinary shares. Issues of electronics companies 
provided the most popular vehicles for the speculative surge which 
carried the stock markets to new high levels in the past decade 
and they have been especially prominent in the flood of new issues 
and the increase in over-the-counter trading (that is, trading outside 
the established stock exchanges). During the nineteen-fifties the 
prices of electronics shares far outran the rise in the standard stock 
market averages and they managed to remain strong after the 
market: turned down early in 1960. Electronics shares had their 
own, more severe, recession in the second half of the year, but 
they still sell for prices that, relative to their earnings, are much 
higher than industrial shares in general. Most electronics issues 
still command prices 50 to 70 times their annual earnings while 
the average for industrial shares is about 18 or 19 times earnings ; 
some electronics firms with no earnings at all are popular with 
investors looking for companies with the greatest supposed possi- 
bilities of growth. 

Almost any share with “electro-” or “tronics” or “aero” in 
its mame is easy to sell, even if the firm, like one called “ Aero- 
Dynamics Corporation” is only in the business of importing 
Italian marble and tiles. Even when only legitimate firms are 
counted there has been almost continuous creation, often by a 
kind of fission process, of new electronics companies. At the last 
count there were more than 4,000, most of them very small ones 
formed by small groups of scientists which have split off recently 
from larger organisations. It is widely known that, as employees, 
electronics scientists display a degree of instability approaching 
that of the sub-atomic particles they study. They are often reluc- 
tant to abandon academic pursuits for “ applied ” activity and many 
care little about the high salaries that are offered for their scarce 
services or the fortunes that Wall Street has heaped on some of 
them who have set up their own companies. Therefore the 
advertisement columns of the newspapers and technical journals 
are full of appeals that stress the recreational and academic re- 
sources that a firm in, say, California can offer and the stimulating 
intellectual atmosphere of its laboratories. The scientists’ personal 
preferences have influenced the geographical pattern of the indus- 
try, which is concentrated largely in six or seven centres, usually 
near university communities in places with better-than-average 
climates. Electronics is a light manufacturing industry which can 
be carried on outside industrial centres ; it requires little in the 
way of space or raw materials and many companies started in the 
basement or garage of a scientist at a university, who later built 
his factory nearby. 

One further quality of the scientists—their discomfort at feeling 
“Jost” in a large organisation—has been at least partly respon- 
sible for the failure of some firms to grow as expected and even 
for the over-production of semi-conductors. Companies expanding 


“ 
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in order to qualify for large government contracts have often found 
that a key man or scientific team has begun to feel engulfed and 
has moved—often only down the street—to set up shop indepen- 
dently. The Bell Laboratories not only gave the transistor and 
its multiplying family of semi-conducts to the world in 1948, but 
they were also the original source of many of the scientists who 
now head the firms that are manufacturing a surplus of such 
devices. The enthusiastic stock market encouraged the atomisation 
of the industry by pressing capital on the scientists who sought 
independence. 


Nixon’s Hurdles 


s Governor of California, the second most populous state, Mr 
Nixon would have a powerful political base and a platform 
from which to express his views ; he lacks both as a private citizen. 
By standing next year he will earn the gratitude of his party, which 
wants to recapture California and elect as many as possible of its 
thirty-eight Representatives. Moreover, the promise he has had 
to make—that he will not be a candidate for the Presidency in 1964 
—means that he will have an excellent excuse for sitting out a presi- 
dential election which is not likely to be won by a Republican. But 
if he is defeated in California, Mr Nixon probably will be out of 
politics for good. The hurdles to be surmounted explain why it 
took him so long to make up his mind to take this gamble. 
The Republican nomination for Governor, which will be decided 
at an intra-party election in June, is not Mr Nixon’s for the asking. 





Governor Brown Mr. Knight 


There are three other men in the field, notably Mr Knight, an ex- 
Governor who blames Mr Nixon for the party pressure which 
forced him to withdraw from the race for Governor in 1958 (he 
ran for the Senate instead and was defeated). Early last month Mr 
Knight invited Democrats to invade the Republican primary to 
defeat Mr Nixon. Last week Mr Knight charged that an emissary 
of Mr Nixon promised him any appointive job in the state if only 
he would not contest the nomination—an offer which Mr Nixon 
says was made without his knowledge. The sight of Republicans 
trying to cut each others’ throats has the Democrats rubbing their 
hands ; a hard-fought primary might leave the victor badly bruised. 
Lack of money may hamper Mr Knight but he is not a negligible 
opponent ; he has kept himself in the public eye as a television 
commentator and he has strong links with labour, which is power- 
ful in the state. Mr Nixon has already gone part-way to meet the 
hostility of the trade unions by opposing the passage of right-to- 
work (anti-trade-union) legislation which, as Mr Knowland dis- 
covered in 1958, is political poison in California. Mr Nixon has 
also disowned the support of the extreme right wing group known 
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..11 major cities 
across the 
socccec USA 
in Hawaii and 
in: Canadarx +x 


SHERATON 
HOTER = 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 


EXCELLENT 


accommodations 
reasonable rates 


From New York to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Dallas, there’s a 
Sheraton Hotel waiting to welcome 
you. Each is located in the heart of 
the city, near business districts, 
theatres and shops. In addition to fine 
food and superb service, Sheraton 
Hotels offer many extra values such 
as the Family Plan (children under 
14 FREE when they share your 
room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio. If your ship or plane is delayed, 
Sheraton will hold your reserva- 
tions. To get reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, see your travel 
agent or Sheraton’s General Agent: 


FRAMES TOURS LTD., 
25-31 Tavistock Piace, London W.C.1, 
Telephone: Euston 3488. 








© 


Pick your favorite cities 
and see them best from 
a Sheraton Hetel: 


EAST 

NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russetl 

Ss 


Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 

Sheraton-Cariton 

Sheraton-Park 


BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore Inn 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELO, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTE 
Sheraton Hotel 


Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Sheraton Motor inn 
MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton-Chicago 


aa 
Sheraton-Cleveland 

CINC 
Sheraton-Gibson 

ST. LO 
Sheraton-Jefferson 

LAHOMA CiT 

Sheraton-Oklahoma 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 

eee panies 
FRENCH 

French tae Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, 


Sheraton- Sea 


Sheraton- Carpenter 

Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 

Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
HOUSTON | 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
(opens March 1962) 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson - 


MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
-Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORT 


, Orego 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotel 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU _ 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
joana 
SurfRider 
MAUI 
Kaanapali 
(opens July 1962) 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 


Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


be pee TO 
g Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FA LLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
Foxhead a Inn 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton- Connaught 
CARIBBEAN 
PUERTO ae 
San Jua 
ae ‘December 1962) 
- 


Nn 
Gane he 1962) 


TE Vv 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 








Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man ina 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne V.s.0.P. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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International Correspondent 
in Chicago... 


CONTINENTAL 
BANK 


e One of America’s major banks, with resources 
of more than 2% billion dollars. 


e Strategically located . . . in the industrial heart 
of the United States. 


e With the facilities and depth of experience 
to handle even the most specialized needs. 


CONTINENTAL 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 


BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THIS 
MIXTURE 


Exmoor Hunt. A mixture that knows its own 
mind, as it were. A true mixture of great 
tobaccos. Bristol-blended with the old skill. The 
rare skill. Rich but not too rich. Mellow as a 
memory. Satisfying as a Grand Slam. 

This is Exmoor Hunt. The mixture with the 
honest appeal to 
your palate. Accord 
it the hospitality of 
your very best pipe. 
It will reward you 
handsomely. 


f: 
Broad or Medium Cut 
1 oz. - 5/4 


Also in 2 oz. tins 


EXMOOR HUNT 
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as the John Birchers who, in consequence, will probably support a 
third candidate, the Republican leader in the State“Assembly, Mr 
Shell. 

This move away from the right is essential if Mr Nixon, assum- 
ing he wins the Republican nomination, is to defeat Governor 
Brown in next November’s election. There are a million more 
Democrats than Republicans in the state and, although Mr Brown’s 
administration can be (and is) criticised, he is not an unattractive 
candidate. It is true that Mr Nixon carried California as a presi- 
dential candidate in 1960, but only by a hair’s breadth and thanks 
to the absentee vote ; he had the advantage then of all the impetus 
of a national campaign. Now his opponents—both Republican 
and Democratic—are bearing down on his lack of experience or 
interest in state politics and his long absence from the state. Mr 
Miller, the Republican national chairman, did his candidate no 
good when he insisted this week that Mr Nixon would not be able 
to resist a presidential draft in 1964, whatever he says now. 
Californians do not like to think of their Governorship as a pawn 
in national politics. 


Deadlock on the Columbia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HE states of the Pacific Northwest, which share with British 

Columbia the rich lands and resources of the Columbia River 
basin, are waiting anxiously to see whether the Canadian parliament 
will make its peace with the provincial government so that plans 
for the joint development of the Columbia by the United States 
and Canada can go ahead. After years of intermittent negotiation, 
a treaty for this purpose was signed last January by Mr Eisenhower 
(three days before he left the White House) and by Mr Diefenbaker, 
the Canadian prime minister. It provides for the construction of 
a series of huge storage dams, mainly in Canada, so as to increase 
substantially the output of the American power plants lower down 
the river. The treaty also settles the delicate question of how 
the resulting benefits (which will accrue on American soil) shall 
be apportioned: one-half of the additional power will be routed 
back across the border to Canada. 

The United State$ Senate approved the treaty, but the Canadian 
team has worked itself into a deadlock. Ratification is being held 
up primarily by a disagreement between the government of Canada 
and the provincial government of British Columbia over the ques- 
tion of the export of electric power. The Social Credit govern- 
ment of British Columbia, headed by Mr Bennett, is interested in 
the Columbia River stheme only if it is allowed to export the pro- 
vince’s large potential surplus of hydro-electricity to the United 
States. The Conservative regime in Ottawa, on the other hand, 
has so far maintained Canada’s traditional stand against the sale 
of power to the United States on the grounds that there is little 
point in flooding large areas of Canada for the benefit of American 
consumers and that once power starts to flow south it will be lost 
to the Canadians forever. The prospect of huge surpluses of 
electricity in British Columbia would not be so serious had Mr 
Bennett not switched his main interest to the development of 
another rive—the Peace River in the far North—which obligingly 
steers clear of American territory throughout its course. In August 
Mr Bennett expropriated the main privately owned power com- 
panies in the province and put his government in a position to 
develop more hydro-electricity from this one river than could be 
used by all western Canada in the next decade. 

Looked at from south of the border, prospects for the great 
Columbia scheme look distinctly unpromising unless the Canadians 
can work out a compromise on the vital question of exports. Mr 
Bennett for one is clearly not without hope that he will be in a 
position to sell electricity to the United States ; in past weeks he 
and members of his cabinet have visited California (which is always 
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hungry for more power) and have talked business with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, the big private firm. Also, Mr Charles 
Luce, the head of the Bonneville Power Administration (and Mr 
Kennedy’s chief spokesman on power in the Northwest), has 
offered BPA’s services in “ wheeling ” electricity from British 
Columbia to California. What is much less certain is whether 
Congress would be prepared to sanction the building of the neces- 
sary transmission line. Nevertheless, there is little doubt in the 
states of the Northwest that some arrangment could be made for 
marketing British Columbia’s surplus if Ottawa were to give the 
green light ; if it does not the whole scheme seems likely to be 
put on the shelf. 


Gags and Gaffes 


N October sth Mr McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, issued 
O a directive forbidding any of his military and civilian subordi- 
nates to participate in “ public information programmes sponsored 
by non-governmental organisations and groups ” unless such par- 
ticipation confined itself to matters within the competence of the 
department and did not involve the expression of partisan views or 
views conflicting with national policy. This move was a firm 
response to controversy arising out of the case of General Walker, 
who was disciplined earlier this year for talking out of turn politic- 
ally, and out of a memorandum written in June by Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr Fulbright said then that too many officers 
had overstepped the mark in their efforts to indoctrinate their troops 
in anti-communism. Two recent cases which have seemed to bear 
him out have been that of a seminar in San Antonio, Texas, of 
ineffable silliness but supported, for all that, by the Fourth Army ; 
and that of two Air Force officers, disciplined for showing reservists 
a tendentious right-wing film during training hours meant for 
something else. 

Rallying to their own, the right-wing extremists in the Senate, 
led by Senator Thurmond of South Carolina, have hailed General 
Walker as an injured martyr, and denounced the Defence Depart- 
ment for “ muzzling ” him and other good anti-communist officers. 
General Walker was removed from his command in Germany before — 
the conclusion of an investigation into his conduct; and Mr 
McNamara may have acted too hastily in publishing the records 
of the investigation, contrary to Army practice. There seems to 
be a feeling in the army in Germany that the general did not 
have a square deal. Nevertheless, it remains true that the investi- 
gating officer found that he had made “ inflammatory and deroga- 
tory statements ” about such public figures as ex-President Truman 
and Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt and that he had tried to influence the 
way his soldiers voted in the 1960 elections by partisan propaganda. 

Senator Thurmond succeeded in bringing the Secretary of 
Defence before the Senate Armed Services Committee for two 
days to answer questions, and on his urging its Preparedness sub- 
committee is to “ study and appraise ” (Mr Thurmond had wanted 
it to “ investigate”) the “muzzle” charges. But the chairmen 
of the committee and subcommittee, Senators Russell and Stennis, 
are unlikely to allow Mr McNamara to be harried unreasonably. 
And if Senator Thurmond hoped to use the inquiry to discredit 
Senator Fulbright, who may have trouble being re-elected next year 
in Arkansas, he may have overlooked the fact that General Walker 
commanded the federal troops at Little Rock during the 1957 
civil rights disturbances, and did so none too tactfully. 





Correction.—The first Negro to be made a federal judge with 
life tenure was appointed not by Mr Kennedy as The Economist 
stated incorrectly last week but by Mr Truman. He is Judge Hastie, 
who sits on the Circuit Court of Appeals with headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 
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PLASTIC? THE WALNUT. One of Nature’s 


most craftsmanlike jobs: beautifully sealed sutures, a bony shell tough enough 
to crack your teeth on. Keeps for ages. But couldn't we simplify the inside? So 
many convolutions, it’s difficult to get at the bit you want. 

Fortunately nobody has yet asked us at BIP to use plastics to design a simpler 
walnut. Our job is to improve manufactured objects—like your product, perhaps. 
There's hardly anything made by man which can't be improved by plastics and a 


. bit of thought. At BIP we provide both, and the thought is free. 


British Industrial Plastics have been in the industry from the start. We're 
interested in plastics used on their own and with other materials: with wood to 
make furniture, with metal to make model railways, with paints to protect cars, 
with fabrics to make drip-dries—today’s plastics are versatile collaborators. 


What next! What's your product! Ask us what BIP can do for it. Whatever 
it is, our Advisory Service will take it in hand (without charge or obligation) 
and come up with suggestions. We know what plastics can and cannot do (we 
process the raw material, make the press and tool plant and our own range of 
moulded products). So we can offer a Product Design Service, working in with your 
designers or independently, without fee. We are full of ideas—now it’s your move. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED, OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
A Member of the Turner & Newall Group 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Dr Nkrumah ss Political Kingdom 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN ACCRA 


UTSIDE the Ghana Parliament House is a statue of Kwame 
@) Nkrumah entitled “ The Founder of the Nation” and in- 
scribed with selected examples of the great man’s wisdom, 
among them the exhortation to “ seek ye first the political kingdom 
and all other things shall be added unto it.” As members entered 
the chamber on Tuesday afternoon for Parliament’s formal reopen- 
ing, some of them—to judge from their unnaturally glum faces— 
were wondering what sort of political kingdom they had found and 
whether the things that were being added to it were worth having. 
Four of their number had been arrested a week before on 
charges of conspiracy and subversion along with 46 other people, 
among them the widely respected Mr J. B. Danquah, whom some 
of the members would prefer to regard as the true founder of 
their nation. Mr K. A. Gbedemah, the popular minister of finance 
and one of Dr Nkrumah’s oldest friends, had just been dismissed 
from the cabinet in a reshuffle that gave greatly increased power 
to the left wing of the ruling Convention People’s Party, which is 
personified by the new ministers of information and of the interior, 
Messrs Tawia Adamafio and Kwaku Boateng. A threat of arrest 
was known to hang over Mr Gbedemah’s head. And before the 
house for the first week of business in the new session were three 
government bills of alarming significance—one to justify the instal- 
lation of a government censor in the office of The Ashanti Pioneer, 
an old-established opposition newspaper, one to institute heavy 
penalties for bringing the president into “ hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt” and one to permit the creation of special courts at the 
president’s recommendation for the summary trial of persons 
accused of crimes against the state. 


When these bills are ratified, as they surely will be by the. CPP 
machine, Dr Nkrumah will have‘established full personal control 








po ae 


eae Sat. 


Old friend : Mr Gbedemah New master: Dr Nkrumah 
over his country and any lingering pretence that Ghana is still 
a democratic state in any recognisable western sense will have to 
be abandoned. Parliament may continue, criticism may still be 
heard, but already there is really no way left of changing the 
government of Ghana except by conspiracy or force. This is a 
one-party nation and Dr Nkrumah has shown that he intends to 
Tun a one-man band. 








What has brought Ghana to this disappointing pass, and what 
effect has the last month’s lurch towards the left and towards 
repression had upon the internal situation ? To begin with, the 
pass is not necessarily as disappointing to Ghanaians as it is to 
the West in general afid to Britain in particular. With the quali- 
fied exceptions of Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the remaining British 
possessions, there is scarcely a nation in Africa that is not either 
heading towards, or has already achieved, some more or less 
dictatorial form of government. Deplorable as this may .seem, 
it is nevertheless a fact; and Ghanaians are unlikely to be disturbed 
for long over their country’s tendency to follow the rest in aban- 
doning some of the trappings—and most of the reality—of demo- 
cracy. Yet those long faces at the opening of parliament were 
not without significance. Besides the plain fear that, if they did 
not behave themselves, Dr Nkrumah’s displeasure might descend 
next upon them, the deputies reflected a widespread discontent in 
the country at Ghana’s economic plight. This has resulted from 
a combination of extravagance and misfortune. The misfortune 
is that Ghana’s balance of payments deficit this year will be even 
greater than the £26 million which was registered last year. 
Extravagance has resulted from Dr Nkrumah’s taste for prestige 
and pan-African leadership and ostentatious non-alignment. The 
triumphal arches and reviewing stands in the new Black Star Square 
in Accra, for instance, one of several prestige building projects, 
are estimated to cost £750,000. Loans to Guinea and Mali this 
year amount to {10 million, and assistance to African nationalist 
movements elsewhere may have swallowed up another million or 
so. Increased defence expenditure involving the purchase of Rus- 
sian arms has been incurred for reasons apparently unconnected 
with Ghana’s strict defence needs. Eight four-engined Ilyushin air- 
liners have been bought also from Russia at a cost of some £800,000 
apiece, ostensibly to serve the growing pan-African network of 
Ghana Airways, although the airline’s only economic route is that 
between London and Accra, which is already well taken care of. 

‘Add to this misfortune and extravagance the routine share of 
mismanagement that every young nation suffers from, and you have 
most of the explanation of the fall in Ghana’s foreign exchange 
reserves from over £200 million in 1957 to £90 million today. 
There, too, lies the explanation of the government’s inability to 
meet its domestic debts—cocoa farmers in some areas, for instance, 
are receiving promissory notes instead of cheques for their sales 
to the cocoa marketing board—and for the austerity budget of 
July with its provisions for compulsory savings which set off the 
Takoradi strike last month. 

The upshot is discomfort all round. While the new compulsory 
savings scheme reduces everybody’s pay packet, the new import 
and purchase taxes designed to discourage consumption have forced 
up the cost of living by perhaps as much as 20 per cent. This 
is the root cause of the alienation in recent months of much of 
Dr Nkrumah’s popular support. For the first time many members 
of his own party are disturbed by his policies, and many observers 
here suggest that if an election were to be held now the CPP would 
be lucky to win it. Dr Nkrumah, of course, has no intention of 
holding elections now, but this new sense of political insecurity 
is probably the reason for his latest steps towards dictatorship and 
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his growing reliance upon the left wing of his party, which he can 
trust to support him both in enforcing socialism at home and in 
pursuing positive neutralism and pan-Africanism abroad. These 
new steps have made him even less popular, as any one can dis- 
cover in a few days of random observations and conversation— 
for Ghanaians, although showing a depressing tendency to glance 
over their shoulders, now will still talk occasionally in private. 

But it is difficult now to see where the focus of an effective 
opposition can be found. Only the army remains, enigmatic, cer- 
tainly a little troubled, but unlikely under its stolid new com- 
mander, Major-General Otu—and while it adjusts itself to the 
removal of the British officers—to make a bid for power. President 
Nkrumah has secured his political kingdom. What he wants to 
add to it from now on is not a matter in which his critics can hope 
to have any voice. 


Gamble for a Small Colonial 
Power 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


USTRALIA’S interests are deeply involved in the Netherlands’ 

proposal that the United Nations should assume executive 
charge of the Dutch colony of West New Guinea. Everything that 
happens in the western half of the island inevitably has its effect in 
the eastern half administered by Australia. 

For Australia, as for the bigger colonial powers, the proposal has 
its embarrassing side. First, if the General Assembly of the United 
Nations passes, by the necessary two-thirds majority, a resolution 
to give effect to the proposal, there will undoubtedly be a demand 
that Australia’s Papua and its trust territory of New Guinea should 
come under the same administrative arrangements. Secondly, at 
the very least, any target dates for political independence that a 
United Nations commission thought fit to recommend would be 


taken as properly applicable also to the Australian territories. This - 


would violate a principle to which the Australian government 
clings steadfastly but with increasing difficulty—namely that it 
should plod steadily on with development in depth, setting targets 
(as it now concedes) for stages of educational and social progress, 
but refusing to commit itself to a date for political independence. 
Thirdly, once the Dutch proposal has been tossed into the arena 
of the United Nations, who can say how it will be mangled and 
mauled by amendments ? 

Nevertheless, as the Dutch foreign minister described it to the 
General Assembly on September 26th, the plan has features which 
should be somewhat reassuring to Australia. Dr Luns said that 
“since these proposals embody an entirely new concept in de- 
colonisation,” the General Assembly might first wish to have more 
information ; and he suggested that it should send a commission 
to West New Guinea to make a complete and impartial report. 
This is an excellent suggestion. A commission that had observed 
the New Guinea Council, with its majority of native members, 
might well think that these men should determine their own future 
instead of being handed over to the Indonesians. But when the 
commission had seen for itself the poverty of the territory and the 
primitive tribesmen in the all but inaccessible hinterland, it might 
set a date for independence very different from the date that might 
be urged by delegates working from general principles in the anti- 
colonial atmosphere of the United Nations. The recommended 
date might even be further off than the mere ten years that the 
Dutch seemed to be dreaming of when thy put into operation last 
year their ten-year plan for the development of the territory. To 
have that point of comparison removed would be quite a relief 
in Papua and New Guinea. 
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The Australian prime minister, Mr Menzies, has therefore 
described the proposal as “ very constructive,” and the Australian 
ambassador to the United Nations, Mr James Plimsoll, has wel- 
comed it. The government, even if it had wished to do so, was in 
no position to complain. It has taken its stand on self-determina- 
tion for the native peoples in both halves of the island, and it 
supports Dutch sovereignty over the western half meanwhile. But 
fearing to antagonise its neighbours the Indonesians, it has con- 
sistently refused to back up this theoretical support with any 
military guarantees. The Dutch are facing, with no promises of 
support from anyone, the likelihood of a military coup from an 
Indonesia already well-equipped with foreign arms and now expect- 
ing a big consignment from Russia. They must take what 
preventive action they can ; and as such their plan is shrewd. If 
there is any substantial vote for it in the General Assembly, even 
if this does not amount to the two-thirds majority needed for action, 
it will become harder for Indonesia to try force, and more likely 
that, if it did so, the United Nations would call for a cease-fire. 

The plan might thus spare the Australian government an agonis- 
ing choice if the Indonesians should in fact resort to force: whether 
on the one hand to go to the help of the Dutch against a nation 
with which it particularly wants to be friendly ; or on the other 
hand, to do nothing, thus allowing Indonesia to flout the assurances 
that it has more than once given Australia not to seek a solution 
by force. A United Nations administration of West New Guinea 
would be far better than either of these horrible possibilities. 

Many Australians feel it would also be far better for Australia 
than the course advocated, to their regret, in The Economist of May 
6, 1961 (“ Perilous Half Island,” page 526), namely that the Dutch 
should give the place away to the Indonesians. Two years ago 
the Menzies government declared that if, without duress, the 
Dutch and Indonesians agreed to a transfer of sovereignty, it would 
recognise the transfer. But if the transfer were made now, after 
the huge build-up of Indonesian arms, how could it be said that 
there was no duress? In this way, the Soviet arms would have 
done their work without even having to be used. They would not 
even have arrived. The Australian territories then would have 
exchanged the peaceful and co-operative Dutch for a neighbour 
who had learned that it pays to be belligerent. And after all the 
fine speeches that have been made about self-determination for the 
peoples of New Guinea, those in the western half would have 
been handed over like cattle, just as a few of them are learning how 
to govern. 

The Dutch proposal may help to ensure that those few can be 


left to continue their work in peace. If they are given time they 


will shortly become experienced enough and articulate enough to 
convince other Asians and Africans that self-determination is not 
by definition self-determination against the white man. The crucial 
question is, does the Dutch proposal buy time ? It is certainly 
a gamble. A heavy Dutch defeat might encourage Indonesian 
belligerence ; and the prospect of growing support for the Indo- 
nesians might precipitate aggression instead of deterring it. As far 
as one can see at this stage, however, the gamble is not altogether 
unattractive for Australia. 
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DECISIONS! 


He can buy up a mile of Mayfair or a stretch of 
Shaftesbury Avenue without batting an eyelid. 
But when it comes to deciding between the 
Stuffed Olives and the Anchovies he’s stumped, 
flummoxed, helpless. 

If you’ve eaten in a P & O- Orient dining 
room you'll know how he’s feeling. How can a 
man make snap decisions when each dish looks 
(and tastes) more delicious than the last ? How 
can he bark out an order when the stewards 
are so smilingly courteous, so obviously willing 
to wait till he’s satisfied ? 





P & O- Orient Lines, 130 Leadenhall Street, EC3 + 16 Cockspur Street, SWr or Travel Agents 





DECISIONS! 


He’s been basking in this state of indecision 
ever since he chose the lazy way out and took 
the roundabout sea route to those yearly Los 
Angeles talks—via Naples, Bombay, Colombo, 
Sydney and the vast and sunny Pacific. He’s 
spent whole mornings wondering whether to 
have a swim in that glittering blue pool or 
exercise his new-found sea legs in one of those 
shamelessly invigorating deck games. Then of 
course, just when he’s made up his mind (to do 
both) it’s time for another delectable, challeng- 
ing meal. Oh, well, there’s always tomorrow! 
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When two by two 





isn’t fast enough 


One by one, two by two—the queue is the curse of the 

age. If it were only a question of a few people blocking the 
pavement outside the local cinema on Saturday evening, 
then nobody would worry. But to commerce and industry 
queues present problems which are very serious indeed. 


What is a queue ? It is a line of people at a ticket office, a 
cash desk, a works stores counter; a block of vehicles at 

a traffic intersection or awaiting service at a garage; a covey 
of aircraft circling unprofitably round a congested airport; 

a train of trucks idle in a siding; a stack of components 
waiting to take their place in a production line; a mass of 
liquid held back by an outlet pipe with too narrow a bore... 


What can be done about it ? Every individual queueing 
problem has its own peculiarities, which makes it 

impossible to lay down hard and fast rules. But mathematicians 
have evolved a fairly extensive Queueing Theory which 
provides a framework for the solution of simpler cases: 

more complicated queueing and bottleneck problems 

can be solved economically only by using high-speed 

electronic computers—by digital methods or by various 

forms of analog. To all such techniques C-E-I-R 

can bring to bear great skill and experience. 


The solution of queueing and bottleneck problems is only 
one of the many scientific management services offered 

by C-E-I-R, the largest computer services organization in 
the world. At the London C-E-I-R Centre, with its 
advanced on-the-spot computer facilities, C-E-I-R are 
handling on behalf of clients a wide variety of operations 
ranging from routine Data Processing on a regular contract 
basis to the solution of the most complex industrial and 
commercial problems. If you have any problem, large or 
small, which can be solved by logical or mathematical means— 
then send for C-E-I-R. 


(U.K.) LTD. 





OPERATIONAL RESEARCH - 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS - LINEAR 
PROGRAMMING - DATA PROCESSING - 
MARKET SURVEY ANALYSIS - 

BUSINESS STRATEGIES - CONSTRUCTION 
PLANNING - STATISTICS - MATHEMATICS - 
COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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Chemical Plants 


IHI’s after-service is 
your assurance of quality 


IHI’s many-sided operations include the planning, 
designing, engineering, procurement, and construction 
of chemical plants and components. After installation 
IHI backs up its products with continuous, expert 
after-service, sending many technical consultants to 
perform on-site supervision. 

From tanks, kilns, digesters, and vacuum distilling 
apparatus to chemical plants, oil refineries, paper mills, 
and cement plants, IHI’s processing plant production 
ranges over the entire field of industrial chemistry. 

With 85 years of heavy industrial experience and 
17,000 highly trained employees, IHI can assure you 
of efficient and economical handling of all your chem- 
ical plant requirements from preliminary survey to 
continuing after-service. Brochures outlining IHI's 


chemical plant capabilities and informative quarterly 
“THI Letter” will be sent on request. 





ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 


OOhte-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: tHiCO TOKYO 

Overseas Sales Representative Offices: New York, London, 
Rio de Janeiro, New Dethi, Diakarta, Hong Kong 
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New Patterns in Syria 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


“Fy is our fault.” In these words a distinguished Arab scholar 
and supporter of President Nasser summed up his shocked 
reaction to the dissolution of the United Arab Republic. Ii is 
necessary to have lived some time in the Arab world to appreciate 
the significance of such an admission. Ever since the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire after the first world war it has been fatally 
easy for Arabs to blame all their misfortunes on outside influences 
—British, French, Jewish, or “ imperialism ” at large. The failure 
of the union between Egypt and Syria must bring with it the 
growing realisation that while Britain and France bear a continuing 
responsibility for the mess in which the Middle East still finds 
itself, this is far from being the whole story. The Arabs themselves 
could have done more to mitigate the ill-effects of the political 
settlements that were imposed on them. 

It is clear, and now generally admitted, that the Syrian revolution 
was a purely internal movement free from outside influences, 
except perhaps for the moral support of King Hussein. This in 
fact was a typically Syrian coup, with a handful of officers playing 
their traditional part as breakers and makers of governments. The 
reserve with which the British and Americans originally treated 
the new regime in Damascus caused some astonishment in Beirut, 
where it was remarked that two years ago Syria’s secession would 
have been welcomed by the West 
as an exercise in cutting Nasser 
down to size. But the feeling 
among western officials today is 
that while, largely owing to 
President Nasser’s moderation, 
the revolution has gone through 
remarkably smoothly, a weak in- 
dependent Syria is bound to be a 
source of future instability. 

No comprehensive policy state- 
ment has yet been issued from 
Damascus. In matters of detail it 
is possible to detect a clash of 
opinion between the civilian 
government and the officers who 
engineered the revolt. Although new army leaders have declared 
their unequivocal support for the government, they still retain the 
responsibility for safeguarding the revolution ; and their views 
must, to say the least, be taken into account. With the exception 
of Colonel Serraj, who is now tasting some of his own medicine, 
all the outstanding figures on the Syrian political scene have now 
declared their support for the new regime. They range from the 
People’s party on the right to the Communists on the left. The 
latest to fall into line is Mr Kuwatly, who as president of Syria 
announced the union with Egypt nearly four years ago, and by 
standing down then in favour of President Nasser acquired the 
honorific title of “ first citizen of the republic.” 

The main political question now agitating Syria is the resumption 
of party activity. With the dissolution of the National Union last 
week, all parties are now banned. The contradictory reports from 
Damascus on this subject arise from the government’s difficulty in 
making up its mind when, or if, party politics can again be safely 
permitted. On Wednesday, Dr Kuzbari called for a “ unified 
national front ” until after the elections. Despite this, the former 
party leaders are already busily doing their homework. Out of the 
inter-party consultations, two possible coalitions are beginning to 
emerge. On one side, the People’s party is lining up with a right- 
wing faction of the National party. This group is composed of 
politicians who, though they always disapproved of the union with 
Egypt, did nothing active to oppose it. On the other side there 





Dr. Kuzbari: call for unity 
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is the possibility of a coalition consisting of the left-wing of the 
National party, led by Mr Sabri Assali, the last prime minister of 
independent Syria, the Ba’ath Socialists, under Mr Akram Hourani, 
a leading theorist of Arab nationalism, and an independent group 
led by Mr Khaled el Azm, the former minister of defence, who 
negotiated the Soviet loans in 1957. 

All the indications from Damascus are that the new regime 
intends to liberalise the economy with a view to Syria resuming 
its traditional place in world trade. The only lasting remnant 
from the time of union may be the land reform programme, and 
even that may be significantly modified. In Lebanon future pro- 
spects are considered bright and the Syrian pound has jumped 
up in the Beirut money market. During Syria’s union with Egypt 
it sank to the equivalent of 66 Lebanese piastres ; within a fort- 
night it has risen to more than 81 piastres. Although speculation 
has played its part, the increase also reflects a genuine belief in 
Syria’s economic future. 


Tamil’s Dilémma 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


B iproere the release of the Federal party’s leaders last week was 
received well by responsible opinion in Ceylon as a necessary 
prelude to the settlement of the language problem, the action itself 
has in no way altered the political situation. Indeed, it has placed 
the Tamil leaders in an embarrassing predicament. Mobbed and 
garlanded in Jaffna, the island’s northern capital, and in other 
Tamil areas, these political detainees who had been incarcerated 
for organising a Tamil satyagraha campaign against the govern- 
ment’s language policy, now face a serious dilemma. They must 
either defy the emergency regulations or acquiesce in the present 
state of things. . 

The first course may provoke stern reprisals. In any case, it is 
doubtful whether the traditionally docile Tamil would respond to 
any adventurist slogans with the necessary militancy. But passivity 
on the part of the leaders could induce in the average Tamil a fatal 
sense of resignation. For a party whose raison détre is a federal 
state for Tamils (and during the demonstrations in March there 
was even a clamour for a separate state) any failure to keep feelings 
alive and the movement intact would be to court the danger of the 
Tamil minority seeking fresh solutions to their problems. It looks 
as if the Federal leaders have been compelled to give up the assured 
comfort of martyrdom in exchange for the perplexities of an un- 
certain future. 

Any new signs of rebelliousness on their part will no doubt 
provide the government with an opportunity to show that it is 
the Federal party, not the government,.that is being unreasonable. 
Fresh trouble would also justify a continuation of emergency rule. 
But the government’s reasons for prolonging the emergency have 
already been challenged by all the opposition parties, including 
the Freedom party’s electoral allies of the Left. Indeed, it was 
the Trotskyist Sama Samaja party which three weeks ago moved 
a resolution in parliament demanding the immediate withdrawal 
of the emergency regulations. It is possible that this debate, in 
which, for the first time since July last year, the government had 
to face a combined opposition barrage, influenced the cabinet 
decisions to withdraw some of the more stringent emergency regu- 
lations and to release the Federal leaders. Justifiable or not, 
emergency rule is no solution for the problem of the Tamil minority. 
Confident that it retains the support of the Sinhala rural popula- 
tion, the government cari choose to live and let live with a per- 
manently embittered minority, or it can explore ways of settling 
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the language issue. Even if it appreciates the wisdom of the 
second alternative, the government will tread warily. Its main 
opponent is the United National party, which conducted a virulent 
communal campaign during the general elections last year. Its 
chief charge against the Freedom party was that it had a secret 
understanding with the Federal party in order to win marginal 
Tamil votes in Sinhala areas. Any attempt now by the govern- 
ment to negotiate with the Tamil leaders, even to adjust genuine 
grievances over their language rights, can of course be exploited 
by the United National party, which is openly boasting today that 
the government will collapse in six months’ time. The government 
is therefore unlikely to surrender the initiative on this issue to an 
enemy which is already on the offensive on the economic front 
and to a party which bared an ugly racialist tooth at the last 
elections. Thus negotiations with the Tamil leaders in the near 
future are unlikely. 

The Freedom party’s extreme sensitivity to this question was 
revealed in its ambivalent handling of the Rajaratna affair. Mr 
Rajaratna, a young Sinhala firebrand, was sentenced by the supreme 
court to one and a half years in jail for offences committed during 
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the communal disturbances of 1958. He began to fast, on the 
grounds that he had been unjustly tried. His supporters can- 
vassed for a free pardon from the governor-general. The govern- 
ment placed him under house arrest after the incident had pro- 
voked a demonstration by students and Buddhist monks. Finally, 
Mr Rajaratna was committed to prison to begin serving his 
sentence. This meant, under, Ceylon election law, that he would 
not only lose his parliamentary seat but be disqualified for seven 
years. Then the governor-general, exercising his prerogative, 
reduced the sentence to two months. The reduction means that 
Mr Rajaratna can contest a by-election. He has placed his deposit 
as a candidate already. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether the 
government will hold this election next month ; under the emer- 
gency law, elections may be postponed. : 

The government has, however, other worries beside the language 
question. The opposition leader and other opposition parties claim 
that the emergency is being prolonged in order to contain the 
general dissatisfaction over the rising cost of living, food shortages 
and the new tax burdens of the August budget. Government 
circles believe the discontent has been grossly exaggerated. What- 














i a marginal barrier to 

Britain’s entry into the common 
market is the leg of the French frog. 
“Frog’s legs” epitomises British distrust 
of Frenchmen, and, by extension, of 
foreigners in general; they not even re- 
inforce, they are used to justify, his insu- 
larity. In the last ten years or so garlic 
has become not only accepted, but in some 
circles worshipped in Britain. You can 
buy snails nowadays in tins in most Eng- 
lish towns. But frog’s legs are still out. 
In the interests of closer European 
association this attitude requires careful 
re-examination. 

Like most prejudices, aversion to frog’s 
legs is built on a number of false premises. 
To start with, they aren’t legs. They are 
thighs. ‘Cuisses de grenouille’ they are 
called in French. Nobody ever eats any 
other part of the frog, and people who 
know what’s what in France only eat them 
if they come from a particular species of 
frog of a particular age and a particular 
size. The taste only appeals to persons 
‘dun tempérament délicat.’ In fact few 
people in France eat frog at all. Country 
people never eat them under any circum- 
stances, and even in the towns, they say, 
the best customers are the hotels where 
the English and the Americans and the 
Germans go. 

In Les Halles in Paris frogs’ thighs are 
sold in a special section of the market. 
They are always sold by the dozen, and 
they come in two grades. One is called 


Are Frogs Un-British ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


‘grenouille de parc, and the other 
‘grenouille de péche.’ The first cost two 
or three times more than the second, and 
one might think from this, and the names, 
that the ones are cultivated and the others 
wild. Even this premise is false. All that 
the distinction means in practice is that 
the ‘ grenouilles de parc’ are large speci- 
mens of the green aquatic frog (rana escu- 
lenta), and the others are either smaller- 
sized frogs of this ilk, or frogs of any size 
belonging to the three or four other edible 
varieties like rana temporaria, or rana 
agilis, 


In fact frogs are not cultivated now in 
France at all. One authority on the sub- 
ject, writing before the 1914-18 war, when 
France was really French, heard tell of a 
frog-farm of one hectare where the owner 
made a profit of 5,000 (pre-1914) francs 
a year. “But,” he adds, “nous avons 
Pincredulité de Saint Thomas.” - Nowa- 
days all the green frogs eaten in France are 
fished for from streams and canals and 
ponds with nets, the mesh being regulated 
by law; with lamps; or with a rod and line 
and a piece of red cloth as bait. 

Frogs are normally caught in the 
summer or the autumn. During the 
winter frogs, like snails, go into strict 
hibernation, and in the spring they are 
still thin and tasteless from the solitary, 
celibate months. In the spring too they 
mate, for up to a fortnight on end, and 
their capture during this period is re- 
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garded as unsporting ; in some areas it is 
even illegal. The best years of a frog, 
from the gourmet’s point of view, are from 
four to six. 


The best edible frogs in France come 
from La Vendée, and the best frogs in 
La Vendée, according to those esoteric 
experts Thévenot and Lesourd, come from 
the artificial canals and lakes which are 
used round St Hilaire de Vicz for the 
rearing of Rouen ducks. Inferior quali- 
ties of edible frogs come mostly from 
the north and north-east of France 
between the Pas de Calais and the Marne. 

Even in France frogs are only eaten by 
specialists. About 20,000 kilos of frogs 
are sold in the highly centralised Paris 
markets a year. At an average first quality 
thigh weight of 20 grammes a frog this 
means no more than a million frogs, or less 
than one frog to every forty-five French- 
mena year. This seems a flimsy basis on 
which to build a national prejudice. 

In anticipation of the future, some 
French firms are already exporting frogs’ 
thighs in tins. To encourage sales in 
Britain part of the labels are printed in 
English with the information that the 
calorific value of frogs is 55.27 per 100 
grammes. The name of the product, 
however, on both sides of the tin is wisely 
left as ‘ Cuisses de Grenouille.’ The price, 
for a 7} OZ. tin, is around 13s. 6d. It looks 
as if, for some time at least, only a few of 
us are likely to be corrupted, 
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Cape Cu rious Curiosity may have killed the cat but it was the making of Cape. The 
curiouser Cape engineers became, the more the company grew and grew. Today, Cape are recog- 
nized as one of the leaders in the development of high performance thermal insulation and fire-pro- 
tection materials, brake and clutch linings, and other specialised products including flint bricks, in- 
dustrial textiles, garage equipment, spraying apparatus. Their skills are many, their resources great, 


and their organization world-wide. And Cape are growing still because Cape are still just as curious. 


CAPOSITE * ROCKSIL * ASBESTOLUX * MARINITE * CAPASCO ° DON * KISMET * UXBRIDGE FLINT BRICKS 


Cape Insulation & Asbestos Products Ltd., Cape Building Products Ltd., Capasco Ltd., Kismet Ltd., Small & Parkes Ltd., Marinite Ltd., 
Andersons Insulation Co. Ltd., Cape Asbestos Fibres Ltd., Cape Asbestos South Africa (Pty) Ltd., Capamianto SpA, Cape Asbestos (Canada) 
Ltd., North American Asbestos Corporation, Appareillage Technique et /ndustriel SA, M. A. Boylan Ltd. Capt 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS GROUP OF COMPANIES, 114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6022 


TA 6039 
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ever the attitude of the middle classes and urban population, the 
government hopes that the rural masses from whom the Freedom 
party draws its real strength have not been affected seriously by 
the new measures. But any test of public opinion is difficult under 
emergency conditions. Trade unions both in the public and the 
private sector have voiced strong protests against the budget. The 
salaries commission appointed by the late Mr Bandaranaike in 1958 
recently issued a report recommending salary increases to many 
public servants. Now the finance minister tells the public servant 
that these proposals cannot be implemented in the present financial 
crisis. Public servants, on the other hand, face a four per cent 
deduction from their salaries at the end of the current month as a 
national development tax. The unions have called it a euphemism 
for a salary cut. Trade union pressure and the progressive dis- 
enchantment of the hard core intellectuals in the Trotskyist Sama 
Samaja party have led to a loosening of bonds between that party 
and the government. While the small but very articulate Com- 
munist party is content to jog along with the government, the 
much bigger Trotskyist party, the other member of the electoral 
troika, has become increasingly restive. This is the first major 
political development in Ceylon since the last elections. Memories 
of the rout of March last year, when Sama Samajists made a bold 
bid for power, and fear of a revival of the right-wing United 
National party, keep the Trotskyists within the fold, but relations 
are getting strained. If events, and the present right-wing tactics 
of pushing the extreme left into open opposition to the govern- 
ment, result in a severance of ties between the Trotskyists and the 
Freedom party, then the government may face trouble on a new 
front—the labour front. 


South African Progressives 
Between Two Fires 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


LTHOUGH the non-white majority in South Africa will not 
A vote, they will dominate the elections on October 18th. 
Everyone agrees that the elections are being fought over whether 
and how political power should be shared with them. Dr Verwoerd, 
speaking in the intellectual home of Afrikaner nationalism, Stellen- 
bosch, on October 4th, claimed that only his policy of separate 
development, which is supposed to give the non-whites political 
rights in their own “ strezms,” could at least ensure that a bit of 
South Africa would remain exclusively white. Sir de Villiers 
Graaff, leader of the United party, the “ traditional ” opposition 
since the Nationalists came to power in 1948, believes that this 
fragmentation spells the doom of the white man. The United 
party holds that its racial federation plan—which in many respects 
is a vague reaction to Bantustan (separate development)—is the 
only one which extends, and at the same time places a ceiling on, 
non-white rights in accordance with its “white leadership with 
justice” policy. Finally, the liberal Progressives, who broke from 
the United party two years ago when it took an unashamed swing 
to the right, foresees, in the words of Dr Zac de Beer, “a dreadful 
racial clash that might result in black domination of.the worst 
type” unless the Progressive plan for equal rights for all civilised 
and responsible people is adopted. 

There is no doubt that Dr Verwoerd will win the election. The 
real interest lies in what success the Progressives will have. The 
Nationalists have made it clear that in calling elections eighteen 
months before the statutory time for them their object is to elimi- 
nate the Progressives from Parliament, where they had twelve 
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members, all originally elected as United party candidates. This 
would make the republic safe for apartheid, by restoring white 
politics to its familiar conservative setting. Mr B. J. Vorster, the 
new “ 
Smuts government during the war), has by implication allocated 
the task of wiping out the Progressives to the United party. 
Observers deduce from this strategy that the Nationalists regard 
the Progressive party as a greater threat, or potential threat, than 
the United party. 

The United party is directing most of its energies to fighting 
the Progressives. It is using the most blatant “ black menace ” 
propaganda to suggest that if English-speaking South Africans 
support the Progressives their daughters will marry—even swim 
with—“ natives.” This spectacle amuses the Nationalists very 
much: to see the English section of the country engaged in a bitter 
and personal feud is a rare phenomenon in South African politics. 
It will be a tragedy if the Progressives do not win a seat, but even 
the most optimistic of their officials predict that they can win no 
more than three of the 24 seats they are contesting. 

The non-whites, generally, are taking little interest in the cam- 
paign. But there are signs that the African political movements, 
which have been forced underground since the Sharpeville shoot- 
ings by bans on the African National Congress and the Pan- 
African Congress, are planning further demonstrations during the 
next few months. 


Re: in the outside world, and in Africa in particular, have 
again influenced the elections. At the time of the referendum 
which gave Dr Verwoerd so slender a mandate for his republic 
a year ago, the single shouted word, “ Lumumba” probably did 
more than any other slogan to secure the Nationalist victory. In 
this election the Nationalists have included another Congo allusion 
—“Tshombe” ; not Tshombe the despot or obstructionist, but 
Tshombe the hero, whose state was the only “ stable ” one in black 
Africa before the United Nations hordes descended. 

Dr Verwoerd is particularly worried about the United Nations, 
which has been attacked with incredible vigour by the Nationalist 
press. He knows well that the UN action in Katanga could be a 
portent of “police” action in South West Africa. On October 
6th Mr Eric Louw, the foreign minister, reported to the nation 
on the position as seen from the United Nations, where he is 
South Africa’s chief representative. He said that in the UN an 
attack was being made by the Afro-Asian world on the “ white 
man” in South Africa. Mr Louw has found that opinion in the 
world organisation is hardening to a point where mere resolutions 
condemning apartheid may not suffice. The newly elécted presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, Mr Mongi Slim, annoyed Mr Louw 
at the beginning of the session by saying that peace continued to 
be seriously threatened as long as the hideous spectacle of racism 
was not banished forever. The people of South Africa would 
have to give full rights to the non-whites, he said. All this suggests 
strongly that South Africa may soon be forced to leave the United 
Nations ; Mr Louw has already hinted as much. 

Meanwhile, South Africa proceeds steadily on course towards 


‘a garrison state. Unemployment among whites as well as non- 


whites is increasing ; the defence minister, Mr J. J. Fouche, speaks 
as though a war with the “ communist ” world (and this includes 
the African and Asian states) is about to break out. The republic 
has been suspended from the Federation of International Football 
Associations as a result of discrimination in soccer. The Nationalists 
are clamping down on Afrikaner intellectuals and clergymen who 
find apartheid an inhuman doctrine. A Pretoria University theo- 
logian, Professor A. S. Geyser, has been charged with heresy by 
some of his students, and the “ moderates” have been removed 
from the executive of the Afrikaans Bureau of Racial Affairs. 
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We knew this would have to happen 
when we laid out this Scottish site in 1949. 
You can’t set out to serve expanding in- 
dustries unless you plan to keep pace with 
their demands. 


The original plants certainly looked 
rather thin’ on the ground, but the 
second cracker and the duplicate 
ethanol units soon filled up the spaces 
left for them. 


This is rather different from mere dupli- 
cation—the four new plants will give us a 
wider range of petroleum derivatives than 
we started with—polyethylene, phenol, 
methanol and E.D.C. (Ethylene dichloride 








to you). All give us a chance to satisfy 
more varied demands. Further demands 
for ethylene had to be catered for by No. 3 
ethylene unit. That means we can have 
more butadiene from the second butadiene 
extractor—and so we go on... 

When does all this get tidied up and 
into production? 

Well, Polyethylene and Phenol came in 
in 1959, No. 3 Ethylene in 1960, Methanol, 
E.D.C. and the new Butadiene plant will 
be on stream in 1961. 

And after that? 

We'll be getting on with the next step— 
expanding into Wales. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


WORKS: Grangemouth, Stirlingshire & Baglan Bay, Glamorgan (under construction) 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON WI - TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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TRINIDAD - TOBAGO : JAMAICA 


WINDWARD & LEEWARD ISLES 


BRITISH G : | 
UIANA THE RHODESIAS & NYASALAND © 


TANGANYIKA: UGANDA 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


SWAZILAND = BASUTOLAND 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 


Britain’s Largest Overseas Bank 


OVER 1,250 OFFICES IN 41 COUNTRIES 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


The Investor’s Loaf 


HILE the cult of the equity prevailed, it was too 
WY easy to forget that investment is a venture into the 
unknown. One could “buy the index” and cover 
up the mistakes with the splendid successes. Now the whole 
index is behaving in a troubled way, and looking by no means 
confident about the so-called resistance points of 350 for 
The Economist indicator and 300 for the Financial Times 
index. In this groping mood equity prices last week touched 
the year’s lowest levels and the subsequent rally was so lack- 
ing in thrust that prices fell to new lows by the middle of 
this week. 

Other markets, on the Continent and on Wall Street, have 
been more affected than London by the shadow of the Berlin 
While every increase in defence spending has given 
another boost to the American economy each darkening of 
the shadow has brought prices down. Now, with common 
stocks below their peak and with the dollar again coming 
under pressure, Wall Street is less confident than it was of 
a continued market boom. Wall Street’s concern, and the 
uncertainties of international politics themselves, afford no 
firm base for confidence in London. British domestic politics 
have so far had less effect but, in this season of conferences, 
Throgmorton Street has begun to recognise that a Tory 
administration might not be returned to office at the next elec- 
tion and to take notice of the twitchings of the opinion polls. 

But the economic uncertainties are more perplexing than 
the political ones. One major question that will govern the 
stock market in coming months is whether Britain succeeds 
in negotiating entry into the common market and on what 
terms. If it happens, British industry will have wider oppor- 
tunities and the stimulus that the British economy cries out 
for will be applied, but the pressure of competition will be 
intensified too. If the negotiations fail, Britain will be even 
more distant economically from the Continent and will face 
a formidable challenge in third markets. Neither prospect 
can please the investor holding shares in a comfortable but 
second-rate company. Nearer home, the Chancellor has taken 
pains to emphasise that the 
Squeeze is still on, though the 


YIELDS HAVE CHANGED 


industries are examples—that were not stretched out fully. 
It may well be that the economy is behaving no. worse 
than had been expected and that some growth in industrial 
production and a swing to a more favourable balance of 
payments are in prospect. But that leaves two questions 
unanswered. Can Britain secure the needed rise in exports, 
which the Bank of England puts as high as Io per cent ? 
And will the Government’s policies succeed in keeping prices 
and costs down ? The test will come in this winter’s wage 
disputes. The worst possible combination for a company that 
has been working close to capacity would be a strike, dis- 
rupting its output and pushing overhead costs up, followed by 
a wages settlement that further squeezed its profit margins. 

How far can investors translate these doubts and uncertain- 
ties into estimates about profits and dividends? Profits 
reported so far this year have been patchy. The latest analysis, 
which is set out in detail on pages 182 and 183, relates to 546 
companies reporting in the July-September quarter, whose 
accounts were drawn up mainly to March 31st or later. 
Combined trading profits of these companies have risen by 
£29 million to £4313 million—a rise of 74 per cent, which 
is slightly bigger than that reported in the second quarter but 
less than half of the increases recorded in the four preceding 
quarters. Among the leading groups, the more-than-average 
increases reported by breweries and distilleries, food, shops 
and stores and building have been partly offset by less-than- 
average increases in engineering and miscellaneous manu- 
facture. And, almost without exception, these industries 
are. earning a lower return on the capital they employ. 
Net equity earnings have fallen a little, but slightly more 
was paid out in dividends. Hence, quite apart from the 
Chancellor’s request for a dividend freeze, there would be 
little room for further increases in dividends. 

Profits reported in the coming months are likely to remain 
patchy. Companies working close to normal capacity—for 
example, in food, brewing, building supplies and some sectors 
of the engineering industry—may earn higher profits. Com- 
panies working below capacity— 
for example, in the motor and 
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consumer durable industries—are 
likely to find the burden of over- 
head costs dragging their profits 
down. There are also signs— 
ICI’s interim report provided one 
—that the effects of a reduction in 
production ‘on profit margins are 
spreading outside the industries 
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immediately concerned. A rise in production and productivity 
in the coming months could lead to slightly better margins 
in the future, but that is not the posture of British industry 
at this moment. 

All this gives point to the evident reluctance of investors 
to reverse their go-slow policies. In recent months they have 
not sold equities heavily, but they have not bought them 
eagerly either. Should they not turn instead more willingly 
to the gilt-edged market ? This market has more friends 
than it had and if the authorities really believe, as some of 
their recent actions and words might suggest, that 7 or even 
64 per cent is a crisis rate and should be reduced to a more 
“normal” level (5 per cent ?) as soon as it seems safe to 
do so, the gilt-edged market could gain many more. But there 
are two big snags here. First, the credit squeeze is putting 
as much immediate pressure on fixed interest stocks through 
new issues, such as that announced by the LCC this week, 
as it is upon equities through rights issues. Secondly, doubts 
whether the Chancellor’s dose will cure Britain’s economic 
troubles have even more relevance to gilt-edged stocks than 
they have to equities. There is at least enough uncertainty on 
this point to restrain private investors from leaping into the 
gilt-edged market. If another exchange crisis occurred, gilt- 
edged stocks would suffer a whirlwind. 


7 lack of a copper-bottomed alternative for investible 

funds partly explains why another dramatic fall in equity 
prices seems improbable. At current levels, it is fair to say, 
equity values have caught up with postwar price levels ; and 
it would not be reckless to buy equities at to-day’s prices 
for the long term. In the 1950s the value of equities 
was underpinned by institutional buying. Now the 
character of the buying has changed with the life offices 
rather less eager and certainly more discriminating than they 
were in adding to their equity holdings. At the moment, 
certainly, the returns on fixed interest securities are acceptable 
to the insurance offices and their further commitments in 
equities are fully assured by the shares that come on offer in 
new issues. In the future, therefore, institutional buying of 
ordinary stocks in the market may depend more upon the 
further growth of pensions funds and less on orders from the 
life offices. Buying from such sources. is unlikely to be 
dramatic in its effect ; but it does give a foundation for the 
industrial market. 

The course of prices over coming months will rest more 
than usually in the hands of private investors. Of these, not 
the least important are trustees with their newly-won freedom 
to invest in equities. But they are asking whether, given 
present uncertainties, they should continue to hold their 
hand or whether they might start to buy in the winter in the 
expectation of some economic recovery and an easing of the 
squeeze in the spring. One might venture the prognosis that 
if things go badly in the short run prices would continue 
around present levels rather than collapse ; on more optimistic 
assumptions, prices could rise ; certainly to-day’s dividend 
yield of 53 per cent on leading equities is more in tune with 
economic facts than the 44 per cent average at the height of 
the boom in May. So long as he keeps his fingers crossed, an 
investor might think it plausible to expect a slow, hesitant and 
undramatic rise. 
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But what to buy ? Since the collapse of the boom in May, 
it has largely been the defensive stocks—tobacco, brewery, 
food, insurance, investment trust and stores issues—which 
have lost the least ground ; the cyclical shares—chemical, 


DECLINING RETURNS* 


GROSS NET 
Previous Latest Previous Latest 


year yea; year year 

% % % % 
SOPOTOIE is 5's os x ces gin alce 22:9 24-9 12-4 11-2 
PEM A vick oso bGeteevaeeban's 25:5 24:5 12-1 Wel 
BORER 60:00. 33ku'o dana Wee hats 20-5 20-1 9-8 9-4 
PG cious 9:0. bcleihaeweh oak Rea 20:2 19-3 10-3 9°7 
Paper & newspapers ........ 17-6 7-9 7:0 
Engineering. .....ccccccccee 15:1 13-8 7:2 6:4 
Electrical manufacturing..... 16-0 13-4 8-3 6-4 
MO DeS0OGl s kia:. occ cine wa.00,0 11-4 7-4 7-1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 19-3 17:7 9-4 8-5 
Other companies .........¢- 20-3 19-6 10-5 9-8 
PA QTOUEE 6526555 ihe vce 19-2 18-2 9-6 8-8 


* Equity earnings, before and after tax, as a percentage of net equity assets. 


engineering, motor, building material, machine tool and steel 
—have lost the most. But it may be wondered whether the 
virtues of defence cannot be overdone. For examples, the 
yields on some of the supermarket shares look thin and 
make little allowance for the high cost of conversions and 
for increasingly savage competition in the retail trade. Yields 
on some of the composite insurance office shares look several 
valuations ahead. And yields on some of the property shares 
assume as fierce and as profitable rates of development in the 
future as in the last few years. Cyclical shares, on the other 
hand, are what they are and if investors turn to thoughts of an 
economic recovery, they will have to include them in their 
considerations, even though currently earned profit margins 
are uniformly depressing. 

For the first time in a generation, the investor can no longer 
rely on the cult of the equity to bail out his mistakes, or 
allow his actions to be governed by such catch-words as “a 
hedge against inflation” and “growth.” More than ever, 
whether Britain joins the common market or not, he will have 
to sort out those British companies which can stand a competi- 
tive pace and show the qualities of a middle-distance runner— 
staying power and a reserve of energy, capable of imparting a 
“ kick ” when the other runners are at full stretch. Essentially 
this is a quality of management, which is easier to assess than 
to measure. But it must mean paying attention not merely 


‘to earnings and dividends yields but also to long-ranging 


statistics of profit margins on sales and the returns on capital 
employed. When this latter yardstick is applied to a number 
of companies of supposedly top class, it is dismaying to dis- 
cover so many cases of non-growth. Such sober appraisals 
may not appeal to the speculator, looking for the next popular 
favourites ; if he has money to gamble with, he might look 
outside British industry—to the newer South African gold 
mines, say, which, if politics could be forgotten, are under- 
valued in terms of their economic potential. For the investor 
prepared to hold on, for some time, the self-evident and unex- 
citing conclusion is to look for the equity with the better than 
average record in profit margins and rates of return over 4 
fair period of time. This could be an opportune moment to 
start the search not for “ growth ” stocks but for competitive 
equities—though probably not yet the: buying. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Choosing Targets for Gas 


of Power have been considering what rate of return 

on capital ought to be earned in the gas industry during 
the next five years. By now these ministries, having taken 
into account views from within the industry on this rather 
crucial matter, may well have answered with details of what 
Whitehall has decided. Gas seems to be one of the first 
nationalised industries to complete this target-setting exercise, 
inaugurated this autumn under the Government’s new policy 
for these industries ; though it was not completed quite as 
soon as the ministry hoped in June. But the exercise for 
gas will have differed somewhat from the parallel exercise 
for coal—or even for electricity. It has involved settling bogey 
rates of return not for one monolithic industry, nor even for 
an industry in which the fortunes of the wholesaler and the 
retail distributors of fuel are necessarily interlinked ; but 
for twelve biggish self-contained businesses which are highly 
diverse in size, operations, problems and opportunities. The 
rates of return that the twelve area gas boards will have been 
required to earn on their capital will not, under the present 
dispensation, be published until their next annual reports 
unless any of them has to alter gas prices because of it and tells 
the public why. (This is an odd and probably unwise arrange- 
ment applying to all public industries: is the public to wait 
until particular chairmen in these industries happen to mention 
the “ target” rates they have been set ?) But one can safely 
assume, in the gas industry, that these boards will not all have 
been set the same target. 

This diversity of the publicly-owned businesses that run 
the gas industry in Britain is an element that sets it apart 
from its nationalised competitors and suppliers in fuel. The 
point comes up as inevitably in considering their annual 
financial results, as in reading their published evidence to 
the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries (both of 
which happen to have been published this week). Different 
gas boards’ turnover in 1960-61 from selling gas and by- 
products varied from under £9 million to nearly £55 million ; 
their capital employed varies from £24 million to nearly £109 
million ; and after paying interest the boards’ results ranged 
from a deficit of £460,000 to a surplus of £680,000. In 
physical operations, these businesses range from one that 
has more gas available than it can sell in its own area and 
“exports ” a little, through others that buy almost as much 
gas as they make, to one that makes practically none of its 
own gas and relies on purchasing 90 per cent of what it sells. 
These financial results of independently-managed boards are 
what lie beneath the statement that “ the gas industry earned 
a surplus of £2 million in 1960-61,” which is not much more 
than an aggregate of them. 

Such diversity and decentralisation of structure gives the 
gas industry perhaps greater strength at the points where it 
does its ordinary business than some of the industries, also 
often nationalised, with which it has to bargain. It does not 
give it equal strength at the top when it comes to things about 
which bargains have to be made—or political manceuvres have 
to be deployed—centrally. The Gas Council has certain 
formal financial powers (such as the power to issue stock which 


Dr the last few weeks the Treasury and the Ministry 





is no longer issued) ; considerable advisory influence with the © 


boards and the Minister ; responsibility for collective research. 
One area board chairman; in evidence to the select committee, 
likened it to a trade association; and its réle is indeed 
analogous to that played by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation before the steel nationalisation episode, if 
perhaps a little weaker. It has certainly none of the 
teeth now possessed by the Iron and Steel Board in the 
largely privately-owned steel industry. Much of the recent 
controversy in this industry has focused or impinged upon 
the question whether the Gas Council, or some other central 
body, should now be given more decisive responsibility 
in some parts at least of gas supply in Britain. 

The Select Committee on Nationalised Industries, this 
summer, suggested that greater central power was needed for 


the promotion of unconventional kinds of gas supply and © 


perhaps gas transmission. It felt that this should be put into 
the hands of “a thirteenth board,” with special responsibility 
for developments that needed—as some will—to cut across 


area board boundaries. The Gas Council, or at least the two 


members of its fourteen who are not chairmen of area gas 
boards, not surprisingly agreed that this central power was 
needed but thought that the council itself should have it, with 
power to require the area boards (i.e. the other twelve mem- 
bers) to take, if necessary, nationally-distributed gas rather 
than make their own. The Ministry of Power, now as in its 
evidence to the select committee earlier this year, appears not 
to wish to create too much central power over what it, like the 
committee, considers for the most part a group of pretty well- 


managed businesses. It has talked vaguely about a thirteenth 


member, without a new board, on the Gas Council, with the 
job of promoting the development of new and cheaper forms 
of gas supply. Whether he would have any powers to require 
area boards to fit in, or would be expected to rely simply 
upon the economic attractions of these new supplies, does not 
emerge from the Ministry’s evidence. Obviously it might ; 
these local businessmen have a sharp eye for a bargain. But 
deals between boards buying and selling these new supplies, 
for example, might involve some horse-trading in which the 
Gas Council’s influence became somewhat remote. 


ECISIONS whether the gas industry in Britain needs a 

somewhat different shape, and if so what that shape 
should be, are probably dependent upon technical decisions 
about what the new gas supplies can and should be—which are 
at present engaging the Cabinet, no less. The Gas Council’s 
application to import liquid methane in refrigerated tankers 
from Algeria, under a contract already initialled with a tanker 
company owned partly by Royal Dutch/Shell and with a 
semi-nationalised French gas company operating there, has 
been with the ministry for some months now. The minister 
was at pains, before the Parliamentary recess, to emphasise 
that he did not need to delay his decision on this application 
until a report was received from the joint study by expert 
contractors, financed by the Gas Council and the National 
Coal Board, into the economics of complete gasification of 
coal in large-scale Lurgi plants on the coalfields. But the 
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decision has still not been announced, and Sir Henry Jones, 
chairman of the Gas Council, this week deprecated suggestions 
that this meant undue delay. The Algerian situation may 
not encourage hastiness—though there are many other 
places with gas where refrigeration plants could be built if 
necessary. 


While such technically attractive possibilities dangle before 
the industry, and its existing plant grows steadily more 
obsolescent and uncompetitive with the kinds of price at which 
other energy industries can sell fuels of convenience, capital 
investment is not easy to plan ; nor is it easy to prescribe in 
advance what sort of return this industry ought to be earning. 
In the evidence before the select committee now published, 
chairmen of different gas boards expressed different views 
about town gas from methane and/or Lurgi—and not always 
quite the views one might have predicted from an outside 
view of their boards’ geographical and commercial location. 
‘““ The gas industry’s view” becomes as shimmering as “ the 
gas industry’s financial result for the year,” and as hard to sum 
up realistically. This may well have been partly responsible 
for the select committee’s own ambivalence of attitude on 
these technical issues, in spite of the fact that much of the 
figuring it reproduced in its report tended to emphasise the 
indubitable uncertainties of Lurgi economics. 

For the present, beneath the levels of governmental approval 
for developments requiring large-scale imports and/or large- 
scale investment in new kinds of plant, the business decisions 
in this. industry continue to be taken by the twelve businesses 
in it, individually rather than in concert. One effect of the 
select committee’s report may have been to make the chairmen 
of these businesses look somewhat critically at the possible 
new forms of central organisation that it and others would 
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like to have interposed into the pattern of their industry ; and 
this could indeed affect their attitudes towards the technical 
possibilities open to the industry. One wholly welcome result 
already from the impact of the liquid methane proposals, as 
has been said before in these columns, has been that it has 
scared other offers of cheap gas into the market. The 
Coal Board’s active interest in the Lurgi process, and in 
possible forms of cheap hydrocarbons to enrich it, might also 
claim some of the credit for adding to the alternatives ; some 
of the cheapest gas or oil fractions that are being offered 
around Britain today were originally offered for Lurgi enrich- 
ment. This does not mean that the only way to use them 
would be with the lean coal gas that Lurgi might make 
available ; some of them are attractive for “ re-forming ” into 
town gas in their own right, as methane can be. 

Below the political level at which the Gas Council and the 
Coal Board seem in a sense to have become deadlocked, these 
businesses whose job it is to supply gas, whether they make 
it out of coal or oil or buy it from coke ovens or refineries, 
have been considering these other possible suppliers. Several 
gas boards appear to be in touch independently with suppliers 
of naphtha or propane, both of which, in the volumes required 
to achieve the prices now being quoted, would also have 
to be imported ; one is said to have sent a mission to the 
United States to discuss the technical aspects of supply, as 
the North Thames Gas Board did off its own bat some years 
ago when it originated the whole liquid methane project for 
this country. It would be possible, if unlikely, for these 
fresh offers of cheap gas to leave economically high and dry, 
both of the contenders over which so much political heat has 
been generated. What is certain is that in this industry’s 
future sources of cheap gas, as in everything else about 
it, there may be more diversity than now appears on the 
surface. 


NOTES 
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Falling Orders 


M* SELWYN LLOYD may choose to find 
some encouragement in the results of 


orders 
increase. 


received for 


trialists recording any changes, a majority 
still said that both output and employment 
had gone up in the past four months, but the 
upward balance was less marked than in 
June. At the same time, the answers 
suggest that capacity has increased faster 


exports than an 
than output: half the firms were considered 





the latest survey taken by the Federation of 
British Industries. By a large majority the 
686 top businessmen who earlier this month 
recorded their opinions felt less optimistic 
about the general business situation than 
four months ago. But the gloom was not 
shared by exporters ; those feeling more 
pessimistic about export prospects in the 
year ahead were just outnumbered by those 
who sensed an improvement. In short, from 
these answers, export prospects seem to 
have kept up but home demand to have 
slackened. On the other hand, there seems 
to have been a deterioration in order- 
books even for overseas, more firms 
reporting a decline in the rate of new 


The downturn in the rate of new ordering 
for the home trade appears even ‘more 
marked and more firms reported a shorten- 
ing than a lengthening of total order books. 
The replies to the questions about orders 
suggested a much less satisfactory seller’s 
position than in June and a slightly less 
satisfactory one than in February. Looking 
to the future, these industrialists are still 
worried about skilled labour; but their 
biggest anxiety now concerns immediate 
demand. Nevertheless, in the past four 
months, orders seem to have been sufficient 
to keep output rising, although it would be 
risky to assume that these surveys can reflect 
the trend accurately. Of those indus- 


to be working below a satisfactory full rate 
and many had more unused capacity than in 
June. 

For the first time since February 1959 4 
majority of firms reported that they expect 
to spend less on plant and machinery in the 
next twelve months, as well as less on 
buildings. Some tailing-off of the invest- 
ment boom was already expected ; on the 
other hand, expectations are by no means 


always realised. For some time, these | 


businessmen have been forecasting a fall in 
stocks. And yet, contrary to expectations, 
more firms have reported a rise than a fall 
over the last four months in stocks of both 
raw materials and finished goods. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Bank Rate and the Pound 


ANK rate was reduced by 4 per cent last 
B week in order to discourage an inflow 
of funds to London and an outflow from 
New York. This week sterling has touched 
a new peak, the inflow of money has con- 
tinued and accelerated, and pressure on the 
dollar has manifested itself in a revival of 
interest in gold. None of this should 
surprise anybody: what is surprising is that 
anyone at the Bank of England thought it 
might be otherwise. Now the City is 
already talking about “ the other half” ; but 
if London interest rates are really to be 
aligned with foreign centres the authorities 
will have to go much further than that. 
Their little, glossed-over Bank rate cut has 
started something. 

The fall in the spot rate at the end of last 
week proved to be purely technical—re- 
flecting the lengthening of the normal 
delivery period of two days for foreign 
exchange, which gives the buyer one or 
two days more in which to deploy his funds. 
This week sterling has again been in strong 
demand. There is still a backlog of com- 
mercial transactions in sterling which were 
delayed during the crisis. Banks in New 
York (though not on the Continent) are still 
believed to have a substantial bear position 
in sterling, so that commercial demands for 
sterling as they come forward tend to have 
a sharp impact on the market. It is much 
more difficult to assess the volume of 
balances that have returned to London for 
short-term investment. 

In the City this week much has been said 
about returning hot money. The gilt-edged 
market talks of it. The discount market 
reports substantial enquiries for Treasury 
bills from German banks; the gilt-edged 
market and brokers in local authority mort- 
gages report large offers of money from 
merchant banks—through which the bulk of 
overseas money entering the mortgage 
market is routed. Dealers in foreign 
exchange, however, are less sure that they 
have seen the money yet: enquiries are 
another thing. 






THE ARBITRAGE. ARITHMETIC 
Treasury bill rates-and the cost 
of forward cover in London 





; Oo 
London New York Paris Frankfurt Amsterdam 






The present situation in arbitrage is 
intriguing. On the one hand the absolute 
margins in favour of London are extra- 
ordinarily wide, ranging up to 3} per cent 
and more. On the other hand these are 
neatly offset by the cost of forward exchange 
cover. This week the forward exchanges 
were adjusted almost exactly in line with 
the cut in London short money rates, which 
followed the 4 per cent cut in Bank rate 
fairly closely (see page 184). Thus the dif- 
ferential on covered arbitrage was hardly 
affected: against the guilder indeed the for- 
ward margin has narrowed by the equiva- 
lent of as much as 3 per cent, but this 
reflects a simultaneous tightening in the 
Dutch money market. 


Confidence and the Dollar 


N one view, the Bank rate reduction 

has actually given a stimulus to 
foreign funds by acting as a demonstration 
of confidence, encouraging more operators 
to chance their arm and invest without 
forward exchange cover. As far as can be 
seen such operations are slow to reappear. 
The German and Dutch revaluations of last 
March have left painful wounds here, and 
some German banks, for example, have 
forbidden their exchange dealers to take any 
open investment positions abroad. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that 
there is never any single interest rate 
differential. Thus local authorities in the 
London market are now paying 7 per cent 
for 7-day money, almost a full point above 
the Treasury bill rate, while merchant banks 
anxious to tap foreign funds to feed into this 
market are offering rates of 63 per cent for 
a one-month deposit—which is getting on 
for two full points above the 7-day deposit 
rate of the London clearing banks. In one 
way or another it seems clear, from the 
behaviour of sterling, foreign money is 
returning to London, if not yet in the pro- 
portions of 1960—when there was a 


OVERSEAS MONEY IN THE 
MORTGAGE MARKET 


Loans to UK Local Authorities 
by Overseas and Foreign Banks 


0 
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margin of over one per cent on covered 
arbitrage. 

Underlying confidence in sterling is far 
from unquestioned, but for the moment it 


‘is the dollar that has fallen out of favour. 


It has weakened not only against sterling 
but also against the mark (which had pre- 
viously been adversely affected by the 
Berlin crisis). There has been a marked 
increase in private buying of gold, which 
was falling back in the previous fortnight, 
and it is probably only support sales by the 
Bank of England that have prevented the 
price from breaking through $35.20 an 
ounce. The buying has come mainly 
through Swiss banks. Berlin is one factor 
—some Continental newspapers this week 
have swung back to pessimism. But this is 
not all. The climate for the dollar changed 
visibly at the Vienna meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, with its open 
display of a disunited front. In the past 
week the published losses of gold by the 
United States have seemed to confirm the 
fears, and the makings of a speculative spiral 
are there. Some quick second thoughts 
about international co-operation may be 
needed to check it. 


GILT-EDGED 


All the Rage 


Wt the ordinary share market, after 
its brief Bank rate flurry, has returned 
to gloom, gilt-edged continue to shine. Buy- 
ing has been on a considerable scale, 
although it is still concentrated mainly at 
the shorter end of the market. It is now 
certain that the clearing banks are back as 
buyers of bonds. This does not necessarily 
reflect a change in their basic attitude to 
gilt-edged ; it has been prompted by the 
sudden increase in liquidity resulting from 
the banks’ unexpected success in cutting 
advances. The bankers know that’ high 
liquidity ratios could nowadays be deflated 
in a further call to special deposits. Hence 
their gingerly return to gilt-edged. They are 
keeping short—the bank purchases are not 
reported to include the maturing February 
stock, but some are not much longer. Some 
of the discount houses which were unloading 
bonds before the July increase in Bank rate 
are now also replenishing their portfolios. 
But interest in gilt-edged has not been con- 
fined to the professionals. Individuals and 
institutional funds in Britain have taken to 
fixed-interest securities as a reaction to their 
uncertainty about equities—an exact rever- 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 


Jan. 3, Aug. 4, Oct. 4, Oct. 11, Gross 
1961 1961 1961 1961 
Exchequer 3% 62/63 95532 945;¢ 942332 95!539 


“s 
= 
a 


5-88 

Treasury 5'2%.1962.. 100!732 99!32 9993, 100332 5-43 
Conversion 434% 1963 98!'i¢ 967g 973g + 98!g 5-93 
Exchequer 5'2% 1966 987g 96532 962!3, 975, 6-13 
Savings 2'2% 64/67.. 827:¢ 803), 83 8355 6-02 
Funding 3% 66/68 ...  81!'732 78!5:¢ 81'32 812932 6-31 
unding 5'2% 82/84. 95!32 877g 8833 882332 6°46 
Funding 3'2% 99/2004 63332 55 55!316 56! 6-58 
Treasry. 5'2% 2008/12 93732 81932 6-76 
War Loan 3!4% ..... 582935 492732 512532 52332 6-72 
LCC 6% 75/78 ...... 99716 9I'%3q 9336 93'ig 6°65 
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sal of the switch that went on through the 
fifties. There have also been purchases from 
overseas, which have helped to narrow the 
discount on security sterling to only 0.3 per 
cent. 


The revival of the past few weeks has 
raised prices of short bonds by more than 
one point and of the low couponed medium 
dated stocks, which are so attractive to sur- 
tax payers, by.about three points. War Loan 
also has achieved a rise of this magnitude 
since the low point of early August, but 
the long-term market as a whole is still held 
in check by the official tap—the net price of 
53 per cent Treasury 2008-12 has risen by 
less than one point. The market expects 
soon a stream of corporation issues—but it 
has been anything but damped by this 
week’s cash and ocnversion issue of 63 per 
cent 1971-72 stock by the London County 
Council, which at the issue price of 964 
gives a running yield of nearly 63 per cent 
and a gross redemption yield of £6 19s. per 
cent. At these terms the LCC confined its 
issue to £10 million, the amount of the 
maturing stock (which is now being bought 
at 102 to ensure an entry into the new stock) 
and it presumably intends to rely on short 
term borrowing to meet its needs for new 
money. 


While funding issues are expected trom 
the local authorities, however, the gilt- 
edged market is anticipating a reduction in 
the volume of stock emanating from the 
government itself. It is now recalling the 
Chancellor’s (April) budget prognosis that 
the government would not be looking for 
new money in the gilt-edged market ; and 
this is being interpreted to mean that when 
the government broker’s holdings of short 
and medium stocks run out—and they are 
getting pretty thin—the government could 
not, in decency, replace them by a new 
issue (as distinct from a conversion issue to 
deal with the February maturity). For once, 
on this view, demand for gilt-edged is press- 
ing on supply, rather than the other way 
round. In association with the inclinations 
implicitly expressed by the Governor of the 
Bank in his Mansion House speech, this is 
leading some observers to predict fairly 
sharp price increases before the end of the 
year. Some big reservations are needed 
about this bullishness ; but the fact is that it 


has now taken hold in the gilt-edged market 


more widely than for many years past. 


THE NEW MONEY RATES 


From To 

per cent per cent 
DREAD xk std csrieaee 7 6'2 
Treasury bill rate......... 6716 6'3 


Overdraft rates :— 


eS ae ee 7',—8! 7—8 
Scotland (minimum) .... 8 —9 7'.—8!, 
Deposit rates :— 
(7 days notice) 
Clearing banks......... 5 4!, 
Discount Houses ....... 5 —5'4 4',—-43, 
Local authorities ....... 7'2 z 
Building Societies* ....... 334 (6') 


Natnl. Savings Certificates* 


4316 (678) 


* Bracketed figures are grossed-up allowing for tax 
at 7s. 9d. 








BUSINESS NOTES 


OIL TALKS 


in Baghdad 


REDICTABLY, General Qasim on Wednes- 

day night this week in Baghdad made a 
series of “final demands” upon the Iraq 
Petroleum Company to which its corporate 
shareholders told him they were wholly un- 
able to agree ; he then declared negotiations 
between the government and the company 
“severed,” and said that he would intro- 
duce prepared legislation to limit the pro- 
ducing operations of the Iraq, Basrah, and 
Mosul companies. 

What IPC’s shareholders—BP, Royal 
Dutch/Shell, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Socony-Mobil, Compagnie Frangaise des 
Petroles, and the Gulbenkian interests— 
had offered, in addition to points conceded 
before on dead rents, “ Iragisation,” and the 
relinquishment of 90 per cent of the un- 
explored areas according to a time-table, 
was, on the question of participation: 


a 20 per cent interest for the Iraq govern- 
ment in a new company to be set up to 
explore and develop the 15 per cent of the 
unexplored areas in the concession that 
IPC had agreed to relinquish in 7 years 
time (it had in any case agreed to relinquish 
75 per cent of the area immediately). 
What General Qasim, after rejecting the 
companies’ memorandum setting out their 
arguments against participation in existing 
IPC operations, demanded on Wednesday 
was: 


relinquishment of 90 per cent of the unex- 
plored area of the concession straight 
away ; 
participation, in proportions to be dis- 
cussed, in a joint company to be set up to 
develop all of the remaining 10 per cent 
except “the producing wells.” (IPC pro- 
duces oil from about 2 per cent of its total 
concession area of some 170,000 square 
miles, though it has explored and proved 
oil in more than that) ; 

and that on their remaining operations the 

companies should pay in tax and royalties 

more than §0 per cent of their profits 

reckoned at posted price. 
These demands went beyond anything the 
government had previously mentioned—a 
process of steadily raising the ante to which 
the companies have become accustomed in 
dealing with General Qasim’s government 
since July 1958—and raised its demands 
well beyond anything it could have expected 
the companies to accept. The negotiators 
said they could not ; whereupon the prime 
minister announced ‘that negotiations were 
at an end. 

It has long been a matter of doubt, among 
the IPC shareholders involved in these 
Baghdad discussions, whether IPC was ever 
engaged in a real negotiation or not. The 
cynics argued that it was not: that General 
Qasim was neither willing nor in his internal 

political circumstances able to accept any- 
thing short of a complete surrender by the 
companies to his demands. The cynics have 
it. It remains to be seen what kind of legis- 
lation the Iraq government has prepared ; 


“ Severance” 
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whether the operating companies, if allowed 
to go on producing, will be able to do so 
on the present 50-50 tax basis ; and whether 
IPC’s shareholders, who are not generally 
short of oil elsewhere, continue under any 
conditions of duress that may be meee to 
“lift ” Iraq oil. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


Modestly Better Margins 


N keeping with an earlier promise, the 

directors of Dunlop Rubber have re- 
duced the disparity between the interim 
and final dividends by raising the interim 
payment from 4d. to 6d. per 10s. stock. 
They make the usual disclaimer that this 
does not imply a higher total distribution 
than the 1s. 7d. paid for 1960. The state- 
ment, however, is encouraging in that it 
shows that, against the trend in much of 
British industry, Dunlop’s gross margins in 
the first half of this year were higher than 
they were in either of the two halves of 
1960. Last year, the company had some 
stock losses and these, with the price of 
natural rubber comparatively stable in the 


SALES AND PROFITS 


(£ million) 
Six months ended Dec. 31, June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1959 1960 1960 1961 
BS « icacn.s cab se 134-0 136-0 139-0 133-0 
Gross profit..... 11:95 1-18 12-05 11-88 
Net profit ...... 4:02 3°29 3°37 3-24 


Yo % % % 
Gross profit/sales . 8-9 8-2 8-7 8-9 
Net profit/sales... 3:0 2:4 2-4 2:4 


first half of this year, cannot have had any 
significant effect on the latest results. Sales 
are slightly down, but export sales have 
risen by as much as 16 per cent to a new 
record level. This suggests that Dunlop's 
overseas business, which contributes well 
over half of the profit, has again stood the 
group in good stead. At home there has 
been a fall in sales of original equipment 
tyres, but Dunlop seems to have made 
further progress in the replacement market, 
where margins are higher. Policies of 
decentralising the divisions and imparting 
more vigour to some of the subsidiaries may 
also have helped. The directors say results 
in the second half of the year should be 
broadly the same as those in the second 
half of 1960. This is a welcome reassurance, 
though the weight of tax and minority in- 
terests could prevent the modest improve- 
ment in margins and gross profits from 
being reflected in net equity income. 


WALL STREET 





More Discrimination 







A correspondent cables : 


LTHOUGH the Dow Jones industrial 
index continues to hover just over the 

700 mark, Wall Street was in a more cot- 
fident mood this week, Investors were onct 
again buying, which might suggest that the 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Whole Life—Without Profits 


Sum Assured 
£5,000 


Age next birthday 
30 


Annual Premium 
£67.1.8 


Ask for a complete table of 
attractive rates for Whole Life and 
Endowment Assurance. 


LONDON 
and 
MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


A HOME-SERVICE 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


an economic fable 


O-<. UPON A TIME there was 
a Cabbage White Butterfly 
who fancied herself as an 
intellectual. However, as is the 
nature of butterflies, she was a 
little inclined to flit from flower 
to flower. One subject which she 
rather liked was economics. That, 


' she felt, was a nice basic thing for 


a butterfly to be brainy about. 


One day, in high summer, she | 


was lazily hovering over the herba- 
ceous border, making, as she put 


_it “an Intensive Survey of Honey 


Production.”” In due course she 
landed, a little out of breath, on 


ae | 


~ 

the lip of a large foxgiove, and 
began fanning herself languidly 
with her wings. “I say, do you 
mind,” said a voice. ““You’re mak- 
ing an awful draught down the 
back of my neck.” Startled, the 
Cabbage White looked behind her. 
Backing out of another foxglove 
was a large honey bee. “Oh, how 
perfectly delightful!” cried the 
Cabbage White, in her most refined 
tones, “I’ve been wanting to have 
a chat with you. You see (and here 
she simpered) I’m a bit worried 
about what’s happening in the 
world.”” The honey bee gave a little 
buzz which was almost a groan. 
He’d had conversations like this 
before with the Cabbage White. 


“In fact,” went on the Cabbage 
White, “I do think you chaps are 
being a bit unfair to us chaps. 
Speaking generally, of course,” she 
added. ““Oh?” said the honey bee. 
“You see,” said the Cabbage White 
confidingly, “‘you’re so energetic. 
Rushing back and forth, filling that 
hive up.” —‘‘Nothing wrong with 
that which I can see,” said the 
honey bee. 


‘Ah, but isn’t it terribly, terribly 
monopolistic ?”’ cooed the Cabbage 
White. “You bees will soon control 


the whole garden. And poor little 
insects like me won't be able to get 
a look in.”—‘“‘Well,” said the bee, 


“whien particular set of bees do 
you mean? There are lots of hives 
in this garden.” —‘“‘Ah,” said the 
Cabbage White, flirtatiously bat- 
ting her wings, “but I know for a 
fact you’re all in it together.”— 
“You know very well that we can’t 
be,” said the bee. ““We all make 
honey. Every hive works more or 
less the same way. But we’re all 
competitors. And we’ve all got very 
different ideas on what’s the best 
mixture of flowers for a good 
honey.” —“‘Really?” said the Cab- 
bage White. ‘““Why didn’t anybody 
ever tell me that?’—‘‘They did, 
but I expect you weren’t listening,” 
said the honey bee. 


The Cabbage White changed her 
tune. “But aren’t you frightfully 
selfish?” she persisted. “Pillaging 
the poor flowers, taking their 
precious pollen?’—“If it weren't 
for us fertilising things, there’d be 

- fewer flowers next year,” said the 
bee. “Oh, you mustn’t be rude to 
poor little me,” sighed the Cabbage 
White. “You big strong bees, boss- 
ing all the flowers in the. garden, 
rushing round telling them exactly 
how to grow.” —“‘Oh, don’t besilly,” 
cried the bee, crossly, “you know 
we haven’t got time to bother about 





| (a6 

¥ that. The flowers know their 
| job. We know ours, and that’s all 
| there is to it. In fact, only a very 
| little of what the flowers make 
| comes to us.” But the Cabbage 
| White had already fluttered- to 
| another foxglove. 


MORAL: 


| Those who can, do. Those 


| who can’t, preach. 


ik * * * * 
ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 


LONDON — AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 
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recent decline from the peak of 730 was 
simply a pause in the upward trend and 
not the harbinger of a new bear market. 
The most promising sign was the action of 
railroad stocks, which have been lagging 
behind industrial equities but which are 
now in demand because it is believed that 
they will show greatly improved earnings 
as the recovery in business gathers way. 
While, however, the Dow Jones and other 
indicators have made only moderate declines 
many individual issues have suffered big 
losses and have a lot of ground to make up. 
These depressed issues, which include drug, 
electronic, entertainment and steel stocks, 
will be candidates for investors seeking tax 
losses so that the prospect of a swift rise 
in prices is dim. Tax selling is traditional 
at this time of the year and the indications 





are that it will be of greater than normal 
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2 ape prospect of an impending surplus 
of scientists is going to shock many 
people (and parents) who have become 
conditioned during the past five years into 
believing that the golden boys and girls 
of science would never lack work. In 
fact, prospects even for those science 
students now at universities and technical 
colleges may be tougher than the govern- 
ment’s Committee on Scientific Manpower 
has suggested in its latest estimates* of 
the supply and demand for technically 
qualified people during the next decade. 


These estimates are hedged with qualifi- 
cations ; they are no more, as the chair- 
man, Sir Solly Zuckerman, was at pains 
to explain, than an attempt to keep a 
rapidly changing situation under running 
review. The probable number of techni- 
cally qualified people available between 
now and 1970 can be estimated from the 
number of places available at universities 
and technical colleges, assuming that all 


* The Long-Term Demand for Scientific 
Manpower. Cmnd 1490. HMSO. ls. 9d. 


JOBS 





BUSINESS NOTES 


proportions. The rise in the prices in the 
first half of the year induced many investors 
to take their profits and the subsequent fall, 
particularly in the growth stocks, affords the 
opportunity for tax losses. 

Institutional investors have taken up a 
somewhat more defensive attitude, though 
they continue to buy equities as fresh funds 
become available. They complain that there 
are relatively few reasonably priced issues 
that can be held for the long terms and they 
are sceptical of buying for a quick turn. At 
the same time they do not feel that fixed 
interest stocks offer attractive enough yields 
to dictate a shift. Hence they are exercising 
an increasing degree of discrimination, con- 
centrating on equities offering good yields 
and, they hope, some prospect of capital 
gain rather than on the growth stocks that 
have had such violent fluctuations. 


500 
.. thousands 


of these places will 
be taken up. On 
this guess, the num- 
ber of technically 
qualified people will 
rise from about 
173,000 at the begin- 
ning of the decade 
to 255,000 in 1965 
and 346,000 in 1970. 
By 1975 their num- 
bers should be not 
far short of half a 
million. 

Estimating the jobs 
liable to be available 
for them, however, 
is a thankless and 
y near-impossible task. 

Earlier attempts to 

get a rough idea of 
the probable demand for scientists—by 
asking the people who actually employ 
them—has led to wildly misleading 
answers ; in times of buoyant produc- 
tion industry tends grossly to over- 
estimate the numbers it is likely to em- 
ploy and in times of depression it gives 
correspondingly depressing replies. This 
time the committee used a new yardstick 
—and an admittedly optimistic one. 

It assumed, in the first place, that indus- 
trial production would rise during the 
present decade by an average of 4 per cent 
yearly, which is a sanguine figure to start 
with. Secondly, it has guessed that the 
level of efficiency throughout British in- 
dustry will rise during the period to such 
a level that every company will be em- 
ploying by 1970 the same ratio of techni- 
cally qualified men in its total labour force 
as the best and most exceptional com- 
panies alone employ today. This is an 
admirable target. Whether industry will 
reach it is another matter altogether. 

On these assumptions the scientific and 
technical manpower available will roughly 

e : 
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AIR TRAFFIC 


A Freight Boom? 


HE airlines introduced lower tariffs for ~ 

air freight in the middle of the summer ~ 
and the effect has been startling. During © 
August, the tonnage of goods crossing the | 
North Atlantic by air was not far short of | 
6,000 tons, an increase of 55 per cent on the 
This contrasts sharply 
with passenger experience which seems to 
worsen each month. During the first half 
of the year, the number of passengers 
showed an increase of 12 per cent, which 
left a high proportion of the airlines’ 45 per 
embarrassingly 
empty but was a long way short of slump. 


previous August. 


cent additional seating 


match the number of jobs available by 
1965, and by 1970 there will be an 
actual surplus of scientists. Then, says 
the committee, industry will be able to 
employ men with scientific training in 
other jobs where their technical back- 
ground will be an asset. This assumes 
that those other jobs will not have been 
snapped up by the large numbers of arts 
graduates who are already finding some 
difficulty in getting work. 


peers figures merely indicate trends, 
nothing more. The committee itself 
says that it had not enough evidence “ to 
permit detailed conclusions to be drawn.” 
But they are trends of great importance. 
Last year the committee recorded that a 
surplus of some kinds of scientists had 
already appeared. This year it says that 
some companies questioned “ were unable 
to make full use of their existing qualified 
manpower,” an ominous generalisation 
that would be confirmed by numbers of 
irritated young science graduates in indus- 
try who find themselves shunted into the 
kind of administrative or sales job that 
they never wanted to do and for which 
they feel themselves totally unfitted. And 
if the committee is right in assuming that 
supply and demand will be roughly in 
balance four years from now, this indicates 
that there will be substantial surplus of 
certain types of scientist because others, 
mainly mathematicians, will still be scarce. 
The attitude of industry to the employ- 
ment of scientists is bound to become of 
increasing importance, because if assump- 
tions about government-sponsored re- 
search (including defence) are correct, 
then industry will be employing half 
the total number of technically qualified 
people by 1970, instead of only about 44 
per cent which it did in 1959. It is quite 
possible to argue that it will still not be 
employing anything like enough. 
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Aluminium castings in Alcan Enfield alloy LM.2 


Stand up who wrote alcuminium! 








It’s not a bad attempt, but whoever wrote it should have 
made two words: Alcan Aluminium. Now, will you all 
Stand up, please, and examine your desks and chairs to 
See exactly what I mean... 

Schools of every kind throughout Britain are 
€ :uipped with desks and chairs made from Alcan 
auminium by E.S.A. of Stevenage. Manufacturers 
¢ oose aluminium because it can be cast to almost 
a ydesign, is light to handle, and easy to assemble and 
ti:nsport. Schools favour aluminium for desks and 
cl airs because it makes them strong and stable. The 
ci urs are also simple and safe to stack. They are ideal 


AL SAN (U.K) LTD., ALUMINIUM CANADA HOUSE, 30 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: MAYfair 9721 


for export because they are robust and termite-proof 
and thus keep replacement costs to a minimum. 

Thousands of these desks and chairs, highly com- 
petitive in price, are produced each week—a fact that 
is a lesson in itself. For it shows how our children 
learn to appreciate the modern metai that will help to 
shape their adult lives. 


ALCAN 


Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium — from Canada 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED OF CANADA 
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Why a Whitbread in such a tiny glass? 


Vine need only a very little Whitbread to prove an interest- pleasure of the Whitbread has been enhanced fifty-fold, simply 


ing point. It’s that a Whitbread really has a flavour all its own, because a wine glass concentrates the bouquet, the flavour, 
a flavour so distinctive that a sip or two is all you need to the very essence of a Whitbread. Afterwards, take your daily 


appreciate the difference. Take a small glass and pour a small Whitbread in a normal sized glass and you’ll never confuse it 





Whitbread into it. Taste it. Roll it round your tongue, 
as if you were trying a wine. Contemplate the flavour. 
Savour the after-taste. You'll find the intriguing 


a flavour to intrigue you 


a WHITBREAD makes 


ohne 


the 


with any other drink. 


NOTE: this is a perfectly valid tasting test. You can try it for yoursel/ at 
home, or in a bar, using any small wine glass. 
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But growth has been sliding steadily and 
after a temporary recovery in mid-summer, 
the preliminary figures for August show a 
marginal increase in passenger traffic. 
During what is normally their peak month 
for travel between Europe and North 
America, the airlines flew with half their 
seats empty and the actual numbers carried 
increased by a mere 2.2 per cent to 237,000. 

To an industry geared to a steady annual 
increase in traffic of up to 15 per cent, such 
results are alarming, especially in a year 
when all airlines had over-expanded. The 
temperature chart of the air transport in- 
dustry is best measured by the percentage 
of seats sold ; in August last year it was 
more than 68 per cent on North Atlantic 
routes, providing a profit to spread over 
leaner months of the winter. This August 
it was §2.4 per cent which meant that most 
services were running at a loss. In fact, the 
big airlines, with high-powered selling 
organisations, have probably been doing 
better than this, at the expense of the 
smaller operators who rely considerably on 
picking up traffic for which the big airlines 
have no room. Some smaller countries may 
ponder after a year such as this whether 
prestige alone justifies maintaining a North 
Atlantic service. 


STEEL 


Down to 77 Per Cent 


a users again drew heavily from their 
stocks in September, creating another 
hole in steel production. At an average 
weekly rate of output of 400,200 tons, the 
steel industry was working at about 77 per 
cent of its current capacity during the 
month, compared with about 78 per cent 
during August. All told, steel production 
was 14 per cent lower than last year during 
the third quarter, after running 2 per cent 
lower in the second quarter: this was 
roughly the pattern of decline in 1958, 
the last year of stock recession. Up to 
March this year, stocks held by users and 
merchants were still, albeit slowly, being 
built up: about 100,000 tons were added 
during the three months. In the second 
quarter stocks were run down by some 
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80,000 tons, and present indications point 
to a possible further reduction of as much 
a 250,000 tons during the third quarter. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Another substantial reduction is expected 
during the fourth quarter, though the in- 
dustry is hoping, perhaps optimistically, that 
by the end of the year most of the 
larger stockholders among the motor com- 
panies and consumer goods manufacturers 
will have brought their stocks down to 
something like desirable levels. This year’s 
change round, however, has already caused 
Appleby-Frodingham to delay completing 
the extra pig iron capacity it had planned. 

Meanwhile there has been no significant 
change in the pattern of orders actually 
placed, pointing for instance to any slacken- 
ing in the activity of heavy and structural 
engineering firms. New export orders are 
becoming hard to get ; current export ship- 
ments are slightly higher than last year, but 
deliveries have not been matched by new 
orders. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Entertainment Mergers 


S expected the latest move in the tidy- 

ing up of the complicated capital 
structure of the Rank Organisation is its 
bid for the ordinary shares in Gaumont 
British which it does not already own. At 
the moment Rank owns 41.6 per cent of the 
Gaumont equity but controls 57.2 per cent 
of the votes, and the directors say that the 
terms of the merger pay particular regard 
to the common revenue resources of the 
two companies and their predetermined 
sharing of profits as a result of the 1959 
rationalisation scheme. Thus Rank’s more 
highly geared equity has been recognised 
by the inclusion of an element of preference 
capital in the exchange offer for the 
Gaumont equity. What the terms do not 
recognise however are the existing, though 
admittedly minority, voting rights of the 
Gaumont shareholders who have one vote 
for every 10s. share and one vote for every 
20 §s. “A” shares. 

Voting control of Rank Organisation is 
firmly held by a Rank family trust. It does 
not seem necessary however to debar the 
Gaumont shareholders completely from any 
say in the group’s affairs as the present offer 
does. The terms, 260 Rank “A” plus 75 
6% per cent preference shares for 200 
Gaumont British ros. shares and 260 Rank 
““A” plus 60 64 per cent preference shares 
for 400 §s. “A” shares means that holders 
of Gaumont “A” shares will have their 
dividend maintained at 20 per cent while 
the dividend of a Gaumont ordinary share- 
holder will be raised effectively from 20 to 
20.9 per cent. This calculation takes 
account of the preference distribution and 
Rank’s forecast that the 1961-62 dividend 
will be raised from 223 to 25 per cent. 


* 


HE proposed merger of Mecca and 
Forte’s two of the largest catering and 
entertainment groups in this country, has 
also focused attention on the im- 
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portance of non-voting shares, for Mecca’s 
capital, all in §s, units, consists of 
£350,000 ordinary and {2,040,000 
non-voting “A” ordinary. Forte’s is still a 
private company with its founder, Mr 
Charles Forte, its controlling shareholder. 
Full details of thé merger are not yet settled 
and it remains to be seen how the merger is 
to be effected ; suggestions that Mr Forte is 
prepared to accept * A” shares for his cater- 
ing companies which are roughly equal in 
size to those of Mecca are difficult to be- 
lieve even if he and several of his colleagues 
went on the board of the merged group. 
It seems certain that the two companies 
will have to discuss the possibility of giving 
votes to the Mecca “A” shareholders or 
the creation of some new type of capital 
such as management shares. The latter step 
however would certainly not please many in 
the City. 

The profit implications of the merger of 
these two lively groups both with thrustful 
managements exploring and developing 
wide interests in the entertainment and 
catering fields have been made clear in the 
net rise of over ros. in Mecca §s. ordinary 
to §4s. 6d., after they had touched a peak 
of 61s. 6d. The “A” shares were only 2s. 
better on balance at 35s. 3d. after touching 
40s. 3d. 


EUROPEAN CAPITAL MARKETS 


Conference of Bourses 


MEETING between the representatives of 

eighteen stock exchanges from thirteen 
European countries has been taking place in 
London this week. This is the fourth and 
biggest conference of its kind, and the first 
to be held in London. Delegates from the 
three Scandinavian countries have joined 
in for the first time, together with repre- 
sentatives from this country, Switzerland, 
Austria, Spain and the common market 
countries. The possibility that Britain may 
enter the common market enhances the im- 
portance of a conference which aims at 
good will and co-operation between the 
bourses, as well as tangible matters such as 
aiding the freer movement of securities 
throughout Western Europe, methods of 
exchanging information and better standards 
of protection for the investor. 

These are worthy aims, though to a large 
extent they demand government action to 
remove the barriers of exchange control, 
administrative regulations and tax complica- 
tions. But the stock exchanges can play an 
important role themselves. A report* from 
Political and Economic Planning this week 
shows that one important impediment to 
trading in foreign securities is lack of 
published information in company accounts 
—which stock exchanges can influence. 
The report also concludes that the slow pace 
of integration among European stock 
exchanges 
cxcenactinsiaabineie Sintscaiieiensaestesapaetenntesiiionasaiiiuiiianisii 

* International Money and Capital Move- 


ments in Europe. PEP, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, SW1. 4s. 
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See How They Run 


E traffic has not been completely one 

way to the London Stock Exchange 
this week, for a small party of London stock- 
brokers paid a short visit to the Basle Stock 
Exchange to see how prices can be com- 
municated by a closed circuit. television 
system. They have a lively interest in such 
a development, for when the London Stock 
Exchange is re-built television could ease 
the problem of communications between the 
“ house” and the brokers’ offices. In Basle 
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of bearer securities, the exchange of infor- 
mation about lost or stolen securities and 
the possibility of some kind of international 
clearing mechanism. One result of this 
week’s meeting may be to eStablish a 
rather more formal and more permanent 
federation of bourses. This could only be a 
loose federation at first and in its early stages 
it would probably not need a permanent 
secretariat ; but it could develop into a 
valuable instrument for assisting free and 
safe movement of investments across 
Europe’s frontiers. 


THE ECC 
has not been due so much to government 
restriction as to insufficient interest on the 
part of the companies whose shares are 
most likely to obtain quotation on the 
principal stock exchanges in West Europe. 


Such questions deserve as much attention 
from the European stockbrokers’ club as it 
gives to pressing governments to do their 
part by abolishing stamp duties—a point 
that Lord Ritchie again took up in his 
speech at the Mansion House last week. 
The conference can also pool its knowledge 
on such technical problems as the printing 











The 


New Governor 


Speaks 


ORD CROMER’S address 


Mansion House dinner on Thursday of 
last week was his first public speech since he 
became Governor of the Bank of England on 
The Governor spoke frankly. 
indicated his leanings in his own sphere of 
policy—questioning the desirability of high 
interest rates and emphasising the limited 
scope that monetary measures should be asked 
to perform—and, as the following extracts 
show, he also asked some radical questions 
over a wide range of economic and social 


fuly ist. 


policy. 


Mixture of Maladies 

We had borrowed short, and properly 
so, to deal with what I might describe as 
an attack of fever. This fever tended to 
obscure the deeper-seated, but more 
malignant, disease which was afflicting us 
as well; both diseases are curable, but 
while the fever would soon subside with 
appropriate treatment, the other would 
need more drastic treatment and longer- 
term care. As it was, we were left in the 
situation of owing our bills arising out of 
the treatment of the short-term fever, and 
were not earning enough to pay these bills 
owing to the longer-term disease which, 
in itself, required further treatment. The 
regime for the longer-term treatment was 
initiated by the various measures 
announced by the Chancellor at the end of 
July. 


Limitations of Monetary Measures 
What I may. call the non-monetary 
measures, which included the pause in 
wage and salary increases and the pro- 
mised reduction in the rate of increasing 
Government expenditure, although funda- 
mentally the most important of all the 
measures, were likely to be relatively slow 
in producing their effect. But the serious- 
ness of the situation that had. arisen, to- 


the 
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gether with the discouraging future out- 
look, demanded _ defensive 
making an immediate impact. I was there- 
fore fully in support of the proportionately 
heavy reliance on the use of monetary 
measures in the short term, which alone 
could, in the time available, make this 
impact. I would, however, not 
be true to my own convictions if I did not 
state that it is my firm belief that constant 
recourse to disproportionate use of mone- 
tary measures is no substitute for a con- 
sistent and appropriate national economic 
policy. 


The Bank Rate Reduction 


Today Bank Rate has been reduced 
from 7 per cent to 6} per cent. I have 
little to add to what the Chancellor has 
said, except to endorse that this change 
calls for no less resolution in the applica- 
tion of the Government’s_ declared 
economic policy over the longer run or of 
the other measures of monetary restraint. 
This modest reduction in’ Bank rate is 
made possible by an improvement in the 
exchanges. There is also the evidence of 
credit restraint in which the banks and 
other financial institutions have been co- 
‘Operating. 
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Tariff Barriers and Export Profits 

Let us be under no illusion that we have 
been forced into borrowing from the Fund 
solely by the activities of foreign specu- 
lators. We have been spending overseas 
more than we have been earning overseas; 
at the same time at home we have allowed 
the level of demand to grow in such a 
way that, in the home market, behind some 
debilitating protective barriers, increased 
costs have been passed on to the consumer 
in higher prices, with the result that, by 
comparison, the profit motive in exporting 
is today in many cases inadequate. 
Some Searching Questions 

If we are to maintain our present 
standard of living, let alone improve it, 
we have to work for it and not against it. 
There are, I believe, a number of factors 
working against it, stemming in part from 
our national tendency to revere the past 
to an excessive extent, to hanker after the 
good old days or to use our energies to 
fight evils and abuses, many happily long 
disappeared, of the bad old days. Are 
there not still many out-dated customs and 
practices in industry which owe their 
origin to mitigating the dire hardships of 
the years of depression between the wars, 
but which today only result in. limiting 
the advance in the standard of living? Is 
it perhaps not possible that the overall 
level of Government expenditure today 
has grown to levels that the population as 
a whole is not willing to support by fore- 
going personal consumption to the extent 
necessary ?. Is our system of taxation 
matched to the present needs of the 
nation? Are the money rates we have 
seen in this country in recent years the 
most appropriate to achieving the rate of 
progress we would like to see? Are we 
saving enough? Is the high level of 
Government expenditure overseas not 
perhaps based more on our Imperial past 
than tailored to our changing position in 
the world or the need to confine financially 
unremunerative expenditure overseas to 
what, as a nation, we are prepared to earn 
overseas? Do the remnants of the “ siege ” 
economy which remain with us from the 
last war make any positive contribution to 
our good or merely restrict our earning 
capacity? These are some of the questions 
that are crossing my mind in my first few 
months of office. . . . 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool and in the United States at New York + Agency in Germany at Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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« | MARCONIDATA| 


DATA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 
DOESN’T EXIST 
UNTIL WE BUILD IT FOR YOU 


MARCONIDATA is backed by a name made famous in 
every country of the world for telecommunications practice 
and technique. 


MARCONIDATA the product of the largest research and 
development organization of its type in Europe, is a completely 
flexible system composed of standard sub-units which can 
be arranged to provide accurate data communication between 
any number of points over any distance. 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
SURVEYED - PLANNED + INSTALLED - MAINTAINED 
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a FAST ACCURATE DATA COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS , 
MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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they were shown how prices established by 
the Stock Exchange “ring” of banks are 
listed on a large share form. This is divided 
jnto the various market sections, such as 
‘bonds, banks and dollar stocks, and each 
section is covered by one of eight cameras 
concealed in the ceiling above the clerk’s 
head. The pictures are transmitted through- 
out the building to screens, each with a push 
button selector unit to project the appro- 
priate section of securities on the screen. 
This system was developed by Pye and may 
son be extended to banks and offices 
throughout Basle, as is already being done 
in Zurich. Eventually it is hoped to link 
at least these two exchanges by a television 
system. 

Screening of prices is not unknown 
aound the “ House”; a few firms using 
Pye or other equipment already relay 
prices from their boxes to their offices and 
(0 some institutional clients. One method 
used is a scanning system with a prism mov- 
ing in front of a television camera which 
covers every 75 seconds a board showing 
the prices of about 200 stocks. Soon a firm 
of stockbrokers handling a large amount of 
business from Scottish institutions plans to 
transmit prices, first “ telexed” from Lon- 
don to its clients by television from its Edin- 
burgh office. 

The use of television would be facilitated 
if the brokers’ boxes in London approached 
the impressive standard of the streamlined 
booths at Basle. The cost is not much of a 
stumbling block ; the Pye equipment at the 
two Swiss exchanges cost about £30,000 
though on present levels of business, many 
London brokers would think hard before 
investing on this scale. 
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_ millinery before June 12th. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES COURT 


Five More—Scots ’n All 


i one day’s sitting the Restrictive Prac- 
tices Court, under Mr Justice Russell 
for the first time, sealed the fate of five 
more restrictive agreements, all of them by 
consent order. The agreement of the Steel 
Hinge Makers’ Association was a straight- 
forward minimum price restriction.. The 
agreement of the mileage conference group 
of the Tyre Manufacturers’ Conference was 
broadly similar: it had provided for mini- 
mum rentals based upon mileage where 
tyres are rented by large fleet operators 
rather than bought outright. The Diary 
Publishers’ Association agreement had pro- 
hibited the supply of dated diaries on sale 
or return, and maintained manufacturers’ 
retail prices until after March 1st for each 
year’s batch of new diaries. The Millinery 
Distributors’ agreement contained a roughly 
similar provision precluding the supply of 
new autumn hats before June 18th, and 
new spring models before November 12th, 
as well as forbidding price cuts on spring 
It also con- 
fined supplies of millinery to firms appear- 
ing on an approved list. 

The fifth agreement, that of the National 
Caravan Council which in effect maintained 
a closed shop of manufacturers and 
retailers, provided the Court with a chance 
to publicise the boundaries of its jurisdic- 
tion. Two Scottish members of the council, 
evidently believing that no Court sitting in 
London had any power north of the border, 
had told the Registrar that they would not 
be attending the hearing nor represented. 
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Mr Justice Russell, presiding over a United 
Kingdom Court that on occasion sits in 


Edinburgh and Belfast, granted injunctions 
against both companies, adding that they © 


should be informed of the situation “ not 
offensively in any way but factually.” 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Beta for Effort 


HE urgent need for extending official 
information about hire purchase agree- 
ments to provide a major forward indicator 
of consumer spending has been demon- 
strated pretty conclusively. Now, tentatively, 
the Board of Trade seems to be responding. 
In an article in the September issue of 
Economic Trends* it ventures into a fuller 
analysis of its regular figures. The new 
presentation is a marked embellishment of 
the regular series. This analysis provides a 
subdivision of the new credit extended by 
finance houses between “mainly to 
business” and “mainly to _ personal 
consumers” (though there is still a sub- 
stantial category “ partly business,” “ partly 
personal”). A new table compares sales 
of motor cars in recent years with total 
instalment credit extended on new and used 
cars ; the credit amounted to 60 per cent 
of sales in 1959 and 47 per cent in 1960— 
but net credit extended (that is total credit 
less estimated repayments) took up only 
one tenth of gross credit last year. 
The official analysis goes on, encourag- 
ingly, to approach hire purchase from the 
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A Quarter’s Profits 


The tables below summarise the profits and finances of the 546 companies whose full accounts were received and analysed-in this 


office in the Ffuly-September quarter. 


The detailed tables appear on pages. 182 and 183, and commenis on them appear on page 153. 





PROFITS, itn eet. easy DEPRECIATION 
(£000) 





Reports published 











July to 
September, 1961 










546 Companies 


Previous | Latest 
Year | Year 
| 

















Gross trading profit..........-. 402,543 431,634 
Income from investments ....... 19,488 | 21,997 
Other current income.......... 165 | 137 
Non-recurring credits .........- 12,123 | 10,297 


Total WAGE base ccenes ins 434,319 


74,079 |. 
2g | 
26,372 | 
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Directors’ emoluments.......... 13,788 
Administrative charges.......... 4,757 
Contingencies, and provisions, etc. 5,386 























Pensions. ...«.cmubenmess heckeee res 3,299 3,018 
Minority interests ........eeeees 6,821 6,440 
Loan interGiit.dsewentosetupeeucaas 10,788 13,172 
Preference dividends ........... 5,916 6,699 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 35,824 31,229 
Ordinary dividends............ 69,429 76,736 


Reserves (parent company)...... 
Brought in (parent company)... . 
\arried forward (parent company) 























Capital Liabilities 
October, 1960, to and Reserves 


September, 1961 Previous 


Year 


| 

Reports published | 
Capital:— 
| 


2,307 Companies 


Debenture..... | 218,510 
Preference..... i 173,259 
Ordinary ...... | 663,329 


Reserves and 

Surplus:— 
Capital reserves. 
Revenue res. and 
carry forward | 


164,235 
1,616 
| 50,670 


292,584 
590,608 


142,228 
735 










Previous Latest 
Year Year 
2,504,545 | 2,759,814 | 
2,976,335 Total Capital | 
| reeennenenenenne Reserves and 
{ 568,637 Surplus......... | 1,938,290 
| 818,749 
Outside Interests | 
| 69,189 in subsidiaries . . £9,895 
| 24,522 
| 41,198 Current Liabilities 
and Provisions:— 
a 35,872 Bank overdrafts 
31,130 33,866 and loans.... | 191695 
73,135 81,159 Creditors...... 507,872 
j Other current 
34,401 | 36,184 liabilities... .. 180,087 
189,947 | 187,723 Future taxation. 124,371 
432,679 | 483,274 Other provisions 35,302 
295,013 | 331,215 1,039,327 
507,074 $91,710 , —_——_—_—- 
591,710 662,870 | 3,067,512 





546 Companies 











| 1,055,098 


ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published July to September, 1961 (£°000) 





546 Companies 
Assets ; 






Previous | Latest 


| 


Year | Year 


Latest 
Year 





Fixed Assets:— 

Land, property | 
and plant ...... 
Less depreciation . 


1,644,156 
479,527 


1,885,870 
567,024 


1,164,629 


Trade Investments | 14,457 112,315 


2,171,625 













Intangible Assets.. | 01,478 128,939 


91,531 









Current Assets:— 













WG OS. hc cones 674,172 793,607 
Debtors. ......... 735,112 858,975 
Gilt-edged secur’t’s | 18,149 17,197 
Other marketable | 

investments. ... . 50,763 54,263 
CORe ive tek nar 208,752 187,383 













1,686,948 
3,067,512 _ 


1,208,369 
3,471,525 












1,911,425 
3,471,525 


os 
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standpoint of the consumer: it makes esti- 
mates for each period of deposits and re- 
payments, giving together “total cash 
outlay.” It finds, interestingly, that whereas 
switches in official restrictions had dramatic 
effects on amounts of new credit advanced, 
they had comparatively little effect on total 
cash outlay—larger credit, for the most part, 


CASH OUTLAY AND PERSONAL INCOME 
Consumer Instalment Credit Transactions in 
Durable Goods 


(£ million) 






1 
Cash | New | New 
outlayas) credit \creditas 
percent) to (percent 
Total | of | con- | of 
jincome sumers |income 
| | ‘ 


Cash outlay 


eeneiialiclipene ia 





| Re- 
Deposits pay- 
ments | 


LL TTT 


1957...... © | sep :| 3'8- 1... 

eR’. 164 431 595 | 3-7 | 531 3-3 

1959.1... 9 518 | 614 | 36 |.760 | 4:5 

1960 ..... 112, 611 | 723 | 4:0 | 638 | 3-5 

| 

1958 :— | 

Ist qtr. 38 101 139 | 3:6 | 104 2:7 

2nd 46 104 | 150 | 3-7 | 118 | 2-9 

3rd 44 105 | 149 | 3-8 | 16 | 2-9 

4th 36 121 | 157 | 3-8 | 193 4°6 

1959 :— | 

ist qtr 21 123 | 144 | 3-7 167 | 4:2 

2nd 27 130 | 157 | 3-6 | 202 | 4-7 

3rd 25 128 153 | 3-6 | 194 | 4-6 

4th 23 137 160 | 3-6 | 197 | 4:4 
| | 

1960 :— 

Ist qtr. 26 147 173, | 4:1.) 190 | 4:5 

2nd, 32 153 185 | 4:0 | 17% | 3-8 

3rd, 28 153 isi | 4-0 | 140) 3-1 

4th 26 158 184 | 3-9 132 | 2:8 

1961 :— | | 

Ist qtr. 31 | #163 194 43 | 1580 | 3:3 

2nd ,, 36 | 163 | ww | WS | 





meant longer credit and lower deposits. It 
emerges that the proportion of disposable 
income laid out on instalment buying has 
remained pretty constant. This is one of 
the underlying assumptions made by Mr 
J. R. Cuthbertson in his analysis of car buy- 
ing, which led him to conclude that the 
major influence on the starting of a new 
contract is the termination of an old one. 
But the other key element in the Cuthbert- 
son analysis is the role of the trade-in ; 


WHERE HIRE PURCHASE COUNTS 


Yearly changes in 
N 


et Consumer 

Personal borrowing spending 
disposable on credit on 

income instalments durables 

(£ million) 

1 ee + 725 +134 +121! 
IGOR obs s + 585 + 4i +150 
TEs oexss + 868 +142 +196 
1960.20. +1,272 —215 + 11 


and on this the Board of Trade is utterly 
silent. It carries the analysis to the brink 
of a forward projection: and there, pre- 
cipitately, it stops. ‘ Given estimates of the 
future trend of disposable income,” it says 
tantalisingly, “ and of how much is likely to 
be pre-empted by way of repayments on past 
credit contracts, a forecast can be derived 
of what deposits are likely to be put down 
on new contracts.” Can be, but is not. “‘ The 
various stages in such a forecast pre-suppose 
some knowledge of the terms on which busi- 
ness is currently being transacted and has 
been transacted in the immediate past... .” 
The hire purchase companies themselves 
have that knowledge ; could the Board of 
Trade not tap it ? 


BUSINESS NOTES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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What -Target for Trade? 


HE big story in the Treasury’s half- 

yearly white paper on the balance of 
payments was scooped last week by the 
Bank of England’s quarterly bulletin, which 
provided the information about the Basle 
central banking credits necessary to show 
how the current deficit and the capital out- 
flow in the first half of this year were 
financed. The figuring was done in these 
columns a week ago. The main interest in 
the white paper. is in details of invisible 
transactions, in some important revisions 
of past figures—which for once have been 
generally in the right direction—and in the 
figures on the overseas sterling area. These 
show that in their current payments with 
non-sterling areas, the overseas sterling 
countries as a whole ran a deficit of £180 
million in the first half of 1961—well below 
the high figure of £302 million in the 
seasonally adverse second half of 1960, but 
well above the deficit of £70 million in the 
first half of last year. The deterioration was 
more than offset, however, by a sharp rise 
in the inflow of non-sterling capital (includ- 
ing drawings on the International Monetary 
Fund), from £129 million in the ‘first half 
of 1960 and £228 million in the second half 
to as much as £281 million in the first 
half of this year. The upshot was that the 
overseas sterling countries were able to make 
a net contribution to the London gold and 
dollar pool of £101 million, compared with 
a drawing of £74 million in the second half 
of 1960. 

The accounts for the United Kingdom 
itself confirm the improvement in the 
current balance in the first half of 1961 that 
had already been evident in the monthly 
trade figures and quarterly payments esti- 
mates, The balance has probably improved 
further since mid-year ; but the Treasury 
would be happier if more of the improve- 
ment were based on a rise in exports rather 
than a pause in imports. The balance of 
merchandise trade.in the first half of 1961 
still showed a deficit of £108 million, and 
this has to be turned into a substantial sur- 
plus. Just how substantial this surplus 
must be to restore stability to the balance of 
payments depends on two major elements 
which at present are in a state of flux: net 
invisible earnings on the one hand, and net 
overseas investment commitments on the 
other. Net outflows of long-term capital 
have recently been kept down by special 
transactions such as the Ford take-over and 
debt repayments by Germany: the gross 
outflow of private investment has in fact 
risen sharply, to no less than £195 million 
in the first half of 1961. The Chancellor 
has given notice of his intention to curb 
this strain on the’ balance of payments, and 
companies may now get their projects 
approved only if they arrange overseas 
borrowing to finance them. May such bor- 
rowing provide continuing relief even when 
the pause is over ? Certainly Britain is now 


beginning to find some offset to its own 
capital commitments overseas. 


Better Value from 
Investments 


Hoare from invisibles in the first half 
of 1961 were only £25 million—com- 
pared with £49 million in the first half of 
1960. The deterioration was entirely due 
to increased aid and overseas military 
expenditure, notably in Germany, which 
Mr Lloyd says will now be checked. Some 
reassurance can also be derived from the 
Statisticians’ wider coverage of investment 
income, and notably interest on export 
credits, which suggests that Britain has in 
fact been getting better value from its over- 
seas investments than previously: appeared. 
Net receipts of interest, profits and divi- 
dends for 1960 are revised upward from 
£179 million to £238 million. (These figures 
include the unremitted portion of investment 
earnings, but the figures which the Board 
of Trade published last week suggested that 
the unremitted portion actually fell in 1960.) 
In the first half of 1961, net investment 
income is estimated to have risen to £143 
million. The main element is a rise of 
£32 million to £158 million between the 
first half of 1960 and 1961 in “ other 
credits” including the income of the oil 
companies. This hardly squares with the 
fall in profits reported by the major com- 
panies, and the improvement may simply 
reflect the cut in overseas taxation per barrel 
of oil sold that resulted from the change 
in posted prices in the Middle East between 
the first and second halves of 1960. 

Optimism about the invisibles is also 
checked by still more unfavourable esti- 
mates for shipping. The net debit for 1960 
is now put as high as £58 million, and it 
continued at the same rate in the first half 
of 1961. Expensive charters taken at the 
time of Suez continue to be an unfavour- 
able influence, but the big factor is pre- 
sumably the shrinking portion of trade— 
including Britain’s trade—carried in British 
ships. There is also a downward revision 
of the freight element in the cif trade figures, 
which slightly increases the trade deficit as 
shown on the Treasury’s fob basis. 

All these revisions more or less cancelled 
themselves out in 1960, so that the esti- 
mate of that year’s current deficit fell by 
only £5 million to £339 million, leaving the 
balancing item only £13 million down a 
£364 million. But for 1959 and 1960 the 
statisticians have now decided that a fait 
part of their unknown receipts in the 
balancing item were in fact current receipts ; 
and the persistence of a large positive 


balancing item in the first half of this year, | 


when short-term capital was clearly flow- 
ing out, seems to confirm that there 1s 4 
built-in understatement of current earnings: 


THE ECC 
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"1 MOULDING PLASTICS 
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yeen the 
other In our Factory at Hayes, we have a battery of presses capable of 


the oil producing mouldings from 0.32 square inches to 32 square feet. 
with the They are used to mass-produce reinforced plastics and D.M.C. 
- ome mouldings in all manner of shapes for Industrial purposes. Small 
simply intricate mouldings or components with large surface areas can 
er barrel Osma Industrial Mouldings have a high both be made to fine tolerances. 


—— strength/ weight ratio, will neither rust nor Our interest is primarily in polyester-glass fibre and because we 

ee corrode and are unaffected by weather. 

fe They resist a wide range of chemicals in- employ experts ws know, perhaps ee than anyone else, the 
is also cluding weak acids, alkalis, organic sol- possibilities and limitations of the material. 

oa €stl- vents, oils, fuels and inorganic solutions. This specialised knowledge is available to industry in general, and 
or 7 Their mechanical properties are good and in particular to manufacturers of electrical and mechanical 

ly and it they are an electrical insulator. They resist equipment. 


irst half ae ; ; 

ace abrasion and are through coloured. What can we make for you? Can our product help yours? The 

materials you are now using may appear to be the best, but in a 
is pre- hanced if required. surprising number of cases OSMA polyester-glass fibre will prove 
trade— even better. 

1 British The full strength of our technical advisory service, and of our 

‘io design, development and mass-production facilities could be yours. 

eficit #3 Arrange to meet us. We shall not keep you for longer than we can 

hold your interest. 
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STANDARD 


FACTORIES IN 
GLENROTHES 





Glenrothes Development Corporation are continuing 


their policy of building Standard Factories in advance 
of need, which in the past has proved a sound 
speculation for all concerned. Two of these factories 
are at present under construction, one 21,700 sq. ft. 
and the other 13,200 sq. ft. They are sited close to 
one another and in such a way that they can be joined 
to form one factory if necessary, along with ample 


room for expansion. 


RENTALS 3/- per sq. ft. 


Glenrothes, which offers you top-grade labour and 
houses for all grades, is recognised as a reception 
area for overspill purposes, and financial assistance is 
available under the Local Employment Act, 1960 in 


approved cases. 


For further information write to 
the General Manager, 

GLENROTHES DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION, GLENROTHES, 
FIFE. TELEPHONE 2202 





¥ 3672 
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procrastinating peter 


Time is precious to the safe-breaker. A 
Chubb safe—or ‘peter’—is carefully 
designed to make him squander it. 

For example: a blow-pipe can cut @ 
fist-sized hole through 33-inch steel in 
ten minutes. But most Chubb safes sur- 
round their contents with a secret alloy 
to disperse heat so fast that the effect of 
cutting tools is reduced to the minimum, 
Look again at the drawing above. You 
will see how the blow-pipe has penetrated 
the outer layer of a Chubb safe, and then 
met the alloy. It will take more hours 
than any burglar can spare to go further. 

If he tries a short cut with explosives, 
the emergency re-locking mechanism will 
come into play, even if the lock is des- 
troyed. A keyless combination lock, of 
course, offers nc lodging for explosives. 

Chubb put time on your side 

In the fight against crime, Chubb put 
time on your side. Install modern and 
adequate Chubb security equipment 
before the safe-breaker arrives. But don’t 
put the moment off: tomorrow may be 
too late. Write for details today. 





Chubb counter the crime wave 


Ssleiiom 


Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Company Limited 
14-22 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, London W.1. 
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ertainly official sources of current debits 
fe more comprehensive than those of 
yrrent credits, though the Treasury is now 
wing to remedy this by direct enquiry. 
eanwhile, the balancing item remains 
he joker in Britain’s balance of payments, 
pd much thought is devoted to its likely 
end. But as one Treasury official declared 
mavely this week: “ We are not prepared, 
t this stage, to forecast what our future 
yrors and Omissions will be.” 


AGUAR 


or Plutocrats and Plebs 


AGUAR has chosen the same week to 
announce its new luxury car, the Mark X, 
and to buy the moribund firm of bus 
md lorry makers, Guy, from the receiver 
m bankruptcy. The Mark X replaces the 
Mark IX as Jaguar’s contribution to the 
xury car market ; after ten years in produc- 
ion, the old car was becoming somewhat 
dated. The Mark X is just as big as the 
Mark IX in all dimensions except height 
-it is only 4 ft. 6 in. high but 16 ft. 4 in. 
lng. In design the car shares the main 
features of the E-type sports car ; the engine 
is also the 265 bhp version of the 3.8 litre, 
and the same independent rear suspension 
ystem is used. This should provide a 
weful improvement in handling qualities 
ad ride. The performance of the Mark X 
isroughly the same as that of the present 


The 
High Price 
of Walnut 


TT British Motor Corporation has 
followed almost its prewar practice 

this year in modifying most of the models 
in its range for the Motor Show, while 
adding yet more variants to its range of 
baby cars and raising some prices. All 
the models in its Farina range have had 
their track widened or their wheelbase 
| lengthened to improve their ride and 
| cornering—something that was much 
| needed with the popular 13 litre models. 
An anti-roll bar has been added to the 
front suspension of the 14 litre cars and 

| of the A4o, and the rear springs modified. 
The power output of their engines has 

| been increased at the same time ; on the 








A4o the carburettor and inlet manifold 
have been changed, raising power from 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Mark 2 saloon with 3.8 litre engine, which 
develops 220 bhp in the form in which it 
is fitted to this car ; the makers claim a 
maximum speed of 120 mph and accelera- 
tion from rest to 100 mph in 29.2 seconds. 
A car of this mechanical specification that 
sells for £2,392 seems assured of a large 
market at home and abroad, and will make 
life harder for those who are trying to sell 
other luxury cars for twice the price. 
Jaguar’s decision to buy Guy is surpris- 
ing ; this company has been operating at a 
substantial loss for several years, and though 
it produces buses of advanced design, the 
reason for these losses seems to be that these 
vehicles are too expensive to make. Jaguar 





is certainly anxious to extend the com- 
mercial vehicle interests that it acquired 
with Daimler, which also specialises on 
buses ; it must be assumed that it intends 
to amalgamate the activities of these two 
companies. The production facilities of 
Guy are mainly useful for assembly ; the 
firm used to buy out a large proportion of 
the parts of its vehicles, which may be one 
reason for its commercial troubles. But at 
the £900,000 that Jaguar is reported to have 
paid, these facilities may be cheap. 





34 to 37 bhp, but on the 1} litre cars the 
engine has been enlarged to 1,600 cc and 
bigger valves fitted, putting the power 
up from §3 bhp to 61 bhp. So the A55 
now becomes the A6o; and, to take 
advantage of the extra power, the top gear 
ratio has been raised. Externally the cars 
have received a face-lift to make them 
recognisable from the old models and 
somewhat to reduce the angularity of the 
original Farina bodies. The price of the 
A4o is unchanged, but that of the 1.6 litre 
cars goes up by £20. The big six cylinder 
models too have had their engine power 
increased and their wheelbase lengthened : 
prices go up by £60. 

The most interesting technical innova- 
tion this year in the BMC range is the 
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RAIL V. AIR 


Three Guinea War 


Bs ges British Transport Commission has 
in the past had to fume impotently 
under increasing competition from internal 
air services that made it possible to com- 
mute daily between London and points in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland for a fare 
that, in winter at least, was no more than a 
first-class rail ticket. The creation of the 
Air Transport Licensing Board to hear 
applications for, and objections to, new air 
services has provided the BTC with its first 
real opportunity to scotch this competition 
and it has chosen its ground for a major 
show-down with British European Airways 
with formidable care. BEA wants to run a 
nightly mail and newspaper service in both 
directions between London and Belfast, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, leaving shortly 
before midnight and arriving between I 
and 2 a.m. To make this service pay, it 
will. be necessary to carry rather more 
passengers than might normally use night 
services during winter and BEA has plans 
to attract them with a flat-rate single fare of 
£3 3s. between November and April. 


This is lower than the second class rail 
fares, which range up to 72s. though with 
bus fare added, there is little difference 
beyond the saving in time. The BTC seems 
to have no doubt where the traveller’s choice 
will lie and it has protested loudly to the 
Air Transport Licensing Board at “ unfair ” 





adoption of the new Borg-Warner auto- 
matic transmission on the 1.6 litre range, 
for an extra cost of only £99 including 
purchase tax—£29 less than Smiths auto- 
matic transmission on the Hillman Minx. 
This new transmission has appeared after 
several years of development, and is 
intended for cars of from 14 to 24 litres 
capacity—it is being made in the United 
States as well as in Britain and there used 
in the Rambler. 


BMC has also put Riley and Wolseley 
radiator grilles on its baby cars so that 
these can now be sold by nearly all the 
dealers in its network. It is assuming 
that there is a section of the public that 
likes its baby cars, but will only buy a 
car if it has a traditional look and some 
more chromium. This trimming, which 
may seem to some a negation of the Mini’s 
utilitarian design, will cost such a buyer 
£80 extra for the Wolseley and £100 more 
for the Riley, which has a walnut facia. 
At the same time the price of the basic 
and de luxe versions of the Minis goes up 
by £10, though the only changes are more 
colours and a plated grille for the 
Mini-Minor ; BMC no doubt wants to 
improve the margins on its biggest-selling 
lines. 
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competition. The BTC may have its eye as 
much on the mail and newspaper traffic as 
on passengers in making this stand ; it is 
quite right in suspecting that BEA has 
worked out the new fare on a marginal basis, 
balancing it against the mail and newspaper 
contracts that it hopes to negotiate. If BEA 
is refused a three guinea fare, it may have 
to drop the negotiations for new night ser- 
vices. In that case the BTC would have 
killed a number of troublesome birds with 
one shot. 

The issue turns, not on what is good for 
the passengers, but on whether the licensing 
board, set up solely to deal with air traffic, is 
under any obligation to allow for the effect 
of air competition on other forms of trans- 
port. BEA says that it is not, but the Trans- 
port Commission has suggested that if the 
licensing board were to decide in favour of 
BEA, it would take the point to a higher 
court. If a legal battle develops, there 
would be little chance of starting the service 
on November 1st and the railways would 
win an important delaying action. They are 
not fighting so much for the few shillings 
difference between the old and new fares 
as for the principle that a new, thrust- 
ing form of transport should hold back in 
deference to its older, slower and apparently 
less competitive elders. 


BANK NOTES 


Six Million a Day 


HIS week the new ten shilling note goes 

into circulation. It is the second bank 
note in the Bank of England’s new series 
and in design it is little different—unfor- 
tunately—from the one pound note, using 
the same three-quarter face portrait of the 
Queen. The note has a continuous water- 
mark in readiness for production on a con- 
tinuous roll of paper instead of separate 
sheets, a process discussed in an article on 
bank note printing in the Bank’s latest 
quarterly bulletin. 

There are, the Bank says, some 1,500 
million notes circulating in the United 
Kingdom at present, weighing some 1,500 
tons—surely a new entry for weights and 
measures tables. To keep these notes clean 
and serviceable the Bank’s printing presses 
turn out six million notes every working day. 
Zurich need not suspect hyper-inflation : 
another six million dirty notes are with- 
drawn from circulation by the commercial 
banks. This means that the note issue is 
completely replaced about once a year. In 
fact the average life of each note is only 
about 14 months. The ten shilling note lasts 
for a mere six months, the pound note for 
just over a year, and the five pound note for 
nearly two years. Thus, although 452 
million ten shilling notes were issued in 
1960, against 112 million five pound notes, 
there are now nearly as many five pound 
notes in circulation as ten shilling notes. 

The £5 note has gained rapid popularity 
since the new note was introduced in 1957, 
and it now accounts for more than 40 per 
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cent of the value of all notes in circulation. 
But the Bank itself points out that some 
other countries have twice as high a per- 
centage of their notes in this or larger 
denominations. The Bank therefore has to 
do far more work than should be necessary 
to keep the public supplied with its notes. 
Yet while the Bank has made impressive 
progress in developing new printing 
machinery designed eventually to produce 
notes “untouched by hand,” production 
of new bank notes still takes many 
years. The earliest date that it can offer the 
new £5 note in the “Queen’s portrait ” 
series is 1963—and, more regrettably, no 
date at all can be put on the issue of the 
promised {10 note. 


COPPER 


Market Influences 


oo dealings in copper were resumed 
on the London Metal Exchange in 
August, 1953, the prices fixed there have 
not been to everyone’s liking. Excluding 
France and Belgium, they remain neverthe- 
less the basis for settling most transactions 
in copper in the free world outside the 
United States. Sir Ronald Prain, the chair- 
man of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group, was never one of the Exchange’s 


most enthusiastic supporters: he said in 


London last April that the output restric- 
tions the copper companies have been forced 
to retain should be based on statistical 
rather than market factors. But there can 
be more than one view about statistics and 
despite lengthy consultations between con- 
sumers and producers the sort of negotiat- 
ing machinery that could reconcile these 
opinions has not yet been evolved. 


_warehouses to 22,600 tons. 
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Failing that, the London market pi 
the best reconciliation of people’s indepe 
dent readings of the statistical evideng 
On the evidence before it, the market bro 
sharply in the middle of last month after 
period of relative stability. By Monday 
last week cash copper was down to {22 
a ton following the anouncement of a r; 
in copper held in London Metal Exchang 
Since then 
producer who was evidently prepared 
quarrel with the market’s prevailing vic 
about copper has become a substantial buyg 
of the metal: in market parlance, “g 
influential buyer ” bought several thousan 
tons of the metal when prices cracked: ap 
has since supported the market intermj 
tently, touching off a recovery in 
copper to £230 a ton. 

Sir Ronald Prain’s group was thought t 
have been responsible for the “ influenti 
buying ” of copper that occurred just ove 
a year ago. That intervention was largel 
unsuccessful, unlike the support that wa 
given when copper dropped to £160 a to 
in 1958. Then the market was ripe f 
recovery, but the timing of last year’s inter 
vention was less fortunate and the buyin 
was mainly of forward copper which gay 
those who took a dim view of copper’s pros 
pects the opportunity to sell forward in th 
hope that they could later cover their trans 
actions by buying when copper prices fell 

On this occasion the buying has been o 
cash copper, so that only those who havé 
copper to sell could counteract the specia 
buyer in the market, but the premium 
metal for forward delivery, which eazrlie 
was £4 a ton, disappeared completely 
However, one man’s view cannot prevai 
indefinitely against the market ; it will b 
proved right or wrong by the subsequen 
course of prices, 


SHORTER NOTES 


In setting its 1962-63 bulk supply tariff 
for electricity—the price at which it sells 
power wholesale from the grid to area 
electricity boards—the Central Electricity 
Board this week made significant alterations 
in the way that it charges these boards 
a “kilowatt charge” related to maximum 
demand, and introduced a differential in 
its unit charges for power consumed, as 
between night and day supplies. 


* 


Schweppes is to raise £3 million by a one 
for. twelve rights issue of 5s. ordinary shares 
at 26s. per share. Before the news of the 
issue the 5s. shares fell back from 34s. 6d. 
to 31s. 6d., to make the rights worth §d. 


* 


Nothing came of this week’s meeting of 
the International Tin Council. As expected, 
producing countries were unanimous in 
favour of raising the support price for tin 
within the agreement. For reasons dis- 


cussed in last week’s issue, consumers 
claimed that this was the wrong time t 
alter the agreement’s price range and voted 
overwhelmingly against the producers’ pro 
posal. The matter will be raised again at 
the next meeting of the Tin Council it 
February. 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 178 and 179 on: 

Babcock and Wilcox United Drapery 

United Glass Sunday Pictorial 

Second Covent Garden _ Hallmark Securities 

United Real Property Gallaher 

Thos. W. Ward “* Rhoanglo 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices om 
pages 180 and 18I 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page !7? 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 184 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


The Annual General Meeting of ALITALIA 
was held on June«22, 1961, at the Head Office 
of the Company at 92 Viale Maresciallo Pilsudski, 
Rome, with Count Dr. Nicolé Carandini 
presiding. 

The meeting approved the Balance Sheet as 
at December 31, 1960, which shows a net profit 
of Lit. 110,597,259. 


The report of the Board of Directors to the 
shareholders draws particular attention to the 
fact that the year 1960 marked the entry of the 
Company into a new era of commercial aviation, 
when ALITALIA joined the small number of 
major air-transport companies which, in 1959, 
had begun to use jet aircraft. 

Commencing in May, 1960, and gradually 
throughout that year, a total of eight jet air- 
craft were put into service, comprising. four 
DC-8 long-range types and four medium-range 
Caravelles. 

During the current vear ALITALIA will have 
available three additional DC-8s and six Cara- 
velles and in the first months of 1962 three more 
DC-8s and four Caravelles. 


At December 31, 1960, the Company’s fleet 
consisted of the following units: 


OC=8.. 4.5 sche 4 Bree Sees 3 
Caravelle.... 4 Viscount 14 
OC-20> vss 5 Convair..... 6 
DC-4B ies... 8 Ses. “6 

Total 48 


During the year, a new link with Canada 
Montreal) was established in connection with 
the New York service, as well as new services 
linking Italy with Egypt (Cairo), with Czecho- 


TABLE I1.—SUMMARY 


K iloevtr ee THI «kos cad cca ceh eednWaamaces 
PasS@NMGES 4.5 oie dig cdaewenes Ores eeeneeeretein ee 
Pass@HG@@FS: 's o:c i sarcbs tee cs cng oben pass./km 
Sent / TCR oo 5.c5ke scan piso Cena GNee co 
Paseaee Carried <.:.36 aioe ie vet ea se eres kg. 
Baggage: CAPFIOS «..0:2-0:necs oO he ecdigs eens ton/km. 
Mail GROGHMG Ss ss s'so vc renide speak en sis covered kg. 
Mail: GRREI@ee cae ck cee SO ee Ce ee TE 8 ton/km. 
Freight GOrriae fii < (shacks Os yeahs BO amee ae kg. 
Freight, CRPSIGD: bcs aes For sa ecreewe eas ton/km. 
Total WER, CURR cov ss hed ca sree ee cose sulare 
Total COR Feith. QWOOU HAF. oak de eked is ceae 
Passenger lad: 19C0OE 0.0 «aicis occa Ceseames vous % 
Overait, TOW WEG: . eck cckccaeeuitecanueese Fe 


slovakia (Prague) and with Holland (Amster- 
dam). In addition two DC-7Cs have been 
adapted for freight carrying and are already in 
service on the following routes: 
Rome/Turin / Milan—London 
Rome—Beirut—Teheran 
Rome—Tripoli 


New York 











The expanding requirements connected with 
the training of aircrews in every sphere of duty 
were met by the construction of a suitable build- 
ing at Fiumicino Airport. Designed to accom- 
modate flight simulators for DC-8s, Caravelles 
and Viscounts, it will constitute a modern and 
fully equipped training centre. 

Within the framework of a vigorous commer- 
cial policy, several new traffic agreements were 
concluded, thereby strengthening the structure 
of the Company’s concession agreements. New 
agencies were created, new centres of representa- 
tion and production established; and the network 
of agents was also strengthened, particularly in 
the Far East. 

In order to satisfy the growing demands of 
traffic and to maintain the coastant high quality 
of the service on board that is a traditional 
characteristic of ALITALIA, the Company has 
almost completed a new building at Fiumicino 
that will house the catering organisatioa with its 
up-to-date methods for the efficient preparation 
of meals to be served in flight. 

The workshops were supplied with all the 
adequate equipment. At the same time, the 
technical services were intensively occupied with 
the transfer of the maintenance shops and asso- 
ciated stores to the large new hangar at 
Fiumicino. The overhaul: shops have remained 


at Ciampino Airport, awaiting transfer to 
OF OPERATIONS IN 1959 AND 1960 
| 1959 | 1960 ~~ 
| 34,859,346 | 37,629,333 .; 7-9 
849,644 1,099,668 | 29-4 
|,039,395,743 |,338,812,912 28:8 | 
1,854,031,370 2,321,710,546 25:2 
842,800 968,616 14-9 | 
| 1,137,744 1,281,871 12-7 
3,325,062 3,984,889 19-8 
| 5,947,144 6,645,322 TE Ae 
8,658,703 12,062,241 39-3 
13,717,194 19,864,761 “4-8 | 
| 114,718,788 148,575,063 29-5 | 
| 211,580,471 271,593,434 28:4 
56-1 57-7 2-9 
| 54-6 55:6 1-8 








TABLE Il.—INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND SALES OVER PRECEDING YEARS | 


Production { Increase over Sales Increase over 

(ton/km. offered) | preceding year | (ton/km. flown) | preceding year | 

Zo % 

UF wi cee aces 45,917,954 22:5 | 25,542,164 23-7 | 
bl era ee 71,295,108 55-4 40,712,120 ae 
(Sao os caw e's 157,306,037 | 121-4 82,332,759 102-2 
1959 Ss ue tcc 210,151,218 33-3 114,718,788 39-3 
1FGG ois ctre sat 267,389,880 | 27-2 148,575,063 29-5 

{ 


| 
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Italian Airlines S.p.A.—Rome 
CAPITAL LIT. 25,000,000,000 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Fiumicino on the completion of additional 
hangars now under construction. 


The administrative department adapted itself 
to the complex demands imposed by the new 
methods and the consequent expansion of the 
Company’s business. The innovations introduced 
and the increasingly diversified operations carried 
out were facilitated particularly by the timely 
acquisition by the Company of a modern IBM- 
7070 electronic computer. 

o * : 


The report underlines the opinion that. allow- 
ing for administrative difficulties, the economic 
results achieved in 1960 may be regarded with 
satisfaction. The increase in gross income over 
the 1959 figure is shown in Table III, which 
also indicates the movement of corresponding 
incomes in the last few years. It is significant 
that foreign currency accounts for 63.8 per cent 
of this income. 


THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1960 
is summarised in the following figures : 


Lit. 44,481 688,193 
Income from various sources.... 3, 2,242,280,301 


Lit. 46,723,968,494 
»» 41,520,780,979 


Galence:. 26503 54.5 25 24 5 Lit. 5,203,187,515 
Sinking Tuad ©3266) S38 hk ke »  5,092,590,256 
Nee REORE 5 cc ces we cca Lit. $10,597,259 





Reviewing the Company’s assets, the report 
draws attention to the considerable investments 
effected during the year. In fact, the items 
relating to the fleet and to the fixed assets 
reached the outstanding figure of about Lit. 
78,000 million. In the previous year the same 
items totalled about Lit. 47,000. million. 


The report also points out that the increase 
in authorised capital from Lit. 20,000 million to 
Lit. 25,000 million, decided upon in 1960, was 
fully subscribed; the first six-tenths of this in- 
crease were paid up early in 1961. 


The Sinking Fund stands at about Lit. 18,000 
million. Contingent liabilities amount to Lit. 
10,000 million, and liabilities to financial institu- 
tions total about Lit. 30,000 million. 


_ Finally, the Company extends its warm thanks 
to all those who have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Italian civil aviation, to the Ministries 
of State Participation and of Defence and Civil 
Aviation, to the Istituto per la Ricostruzione 
Industriale, ever attentive to the problems con- 
fronting the industry, and to the various econo- 
mic and financial bodies with which ALITALIA 
has relations. 


TABLE til. 
GROSS INCOME FROM TRAFFIC 

1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959. | 1960 

| ! | | 

! . | | 
Lit. m.. | 8,134 12,986 | 26,138 | 35,033 | 44,481 

Increase | | 

%--. | 29-6 | 59-6 | 101-2 | 34-0 | 26-9 
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MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY - New York 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1961 



















ROMAC INDUSTRIES 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of Romac 
Industries Limited was held on October 6th in 
London, Mr R. D. Boyce (the chairman) presid- 
ing said: 

Despite our problems, the turnover of your 
Company shows an advance, both at Home and 
Abroad, and is reflected’ in the increased Trad- 
ing Profit of £54,933 compared with £51,965. 
The Final Net Profit after taxation (£27,386) 
remains in the neighbourhood of last year’s 
figure, which was the highest obtained in the 
Company’s history. 


Our Cable Division continues to expand. 


Reception of the Company’s B.S.I. “ Kite- 
mark ” range-of Car Seat Safety Belts has been 
most gratifying. 

During the year under review an Equipment 
Division was formed to deal with heavy vulcan- 
ising plant. This, too, has made a good start. 


The Company is about to introduce on a large 
scale a new range of “ Motorway” patches to 
meet modern standards of high speed road 
travel. There is encouraging indication that this 
new product will be beneficial to the Company 
both at Home and in the Export field. 


Referring to the current year, the Chairman 
said: With the knowledge I have of the new 
projects in hand, the sound and, indeed, very 
low book valuation of the Company’s Fixed 
Assets, and the stability of its finance, I feel we 
will at least hold our own. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution of 273 per cent for the year was 
approved. 


Overseas Branches: 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks.......... $1,559,523,638 I Ss ae cae wes sem Nee $5,073,312,668 
U. S. Gevernment Obligations...... 1,232,387,283 NN 5 os oi 3 5 ox 95s eee 185,829,854 
State, Municipal and Public Securities. 341,193,825 Reserve for Taxes, Accrued ‘ 
Other Securities ................. 41,937,087 Expenses, etc. ........-.-.--.- ee 
RIN ih oe en aoe nhc 2,312,171,218 ee ae ee ve: a 
: ROR Other Liabilities ................. 8,405,385 
U. 5. Senerenen! tees Reserve for Possible Loan Losses... . 75,773,317 
F.H.A. Mortgages .............. 79,122,790 Capital Funds: 
Other Mortgages ................ 59,766,804 Capital Stock 
Banking Premises and Equipment. . . 36,903,240 ($15 Par) ..... $175,780,005 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 177,111,581 I 0s k's 200,000,000 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets. . . 24,007,344 Undivided Profits . 74,264,231 450,044,236 
$5,864,124,810 $5,864,124,810 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $239,846,633 were pledged for 
various purposes as required or permitted by law. 


International Division: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


7 Princes Street, E. C. 2; 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 


THE DOXFORD & 
SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING & 
ENGINEERING CO. 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL BENEFITS ENVISAGED 
, FROM MERGER 


The annual general meeting of The Doxford 
& Sunderland Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Limited, will be held on October 31st in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Dr. J. Ramsay 
Gebbie, CBE. 


The merger with The Sunderland Shipbuild- 
ing Dry Docks and Engineering Company 
Limited (The Sunderland Group) became effec- 
tive on the 6th June, 1961. Your Board is con- 
fident that in the long run the merger will prove 
of great benefit to the group and therefore to 
the company’s stockholders. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows the 
united strength of the two groups now merged 
with net assets in excess of £12,000,000. 


In view of the intense competition from ship- 
yards and engineering works both at home and 
abroad it is clear to your directors that further 
considerable capital expenditure will have to be 
made in the next few years. 


The further and rapid development of the 


Doxford oil engine is clearly a matter of major 
importance and will entail heavy outlay so that 


10 Mount Street, W. 1, London 
Representative Offices: Paris, Frankfurt am Main, Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, Manila 








the maintenance of ample resources is essential. 


During the yea: our three shipyards and the 
Doxford engine works have continued to work 
at high capacity. 

Eight of the new Doxford “P” engines are 
now in service and they show every prospect of 
being completely successful. A considerable 
number of these engines are now under con- 
struction or on order with ourselves and some 
of our licensees. 


We are proceeding with all possible speed 
with the design and construction of a further 
new type of engine designed to give ultimately 
power of up to about 25,000 b.h.p. 


Major reconstruction schemes at Joseph L. 
Thompson’s shipyard are now complete and will 
permit the building of tankers up to 100,000 
tons deadweight. 


New plater’s and welding sheds are being 
built at Sir James Laing’s shipyard. 

All our shipyards and the engine works have 
received a number of new orders during the year 
and all of them will be well occupied during 
the current financial year, whilst a considerable 
number of orders are also on our books for the 
following year. 


The prices at which orders are now obtain- 
able, however, leave little or no margin for 
profit and where deferred terms of payment 
have to be conceded there is a substantial time- 
lag before final payment. In these circumstances 
it is to be expected that there will be a further 
reduction in profits for 1961/1962. 


Much hard work and thought will be needed 
to obtain the best results from the enlarged 
group but we have a team of highly experienced 
executives who are well qualified and capable of 
tackling all the difficult problems ahead. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 


SUMMARY QF ANNUAL REPORTS 


Dr H. J. van Eck, the Chairman of the 
Industrial Development Corporation, presided in 
Johannesburg on October 9, 1961, at its 22nd 
Ordinary General Meeting. 


The following are the main points from the 
Corporation’s Annual Report and the Chairman’s 
Statement : 


The Corporation’s issued capital on June 30th 
was R117,284,000. Operating profits, before tax, 
for the year amounted to R1,269,000, from which 
k1,040,441 was appropriated to Reserves, bring- 
ing the accumulated reserves at the year end 
t0 R6,725,000. Investments increased by 
4,740,000 to R136,854,000. 


The Statement dealt at some length with the 
Corporation’s policy towards applications and 
again stressed the importance of “ economic 
merit’? which was a statutory prerequisite to 
every proposal considered. The IDC was 
designed primarily to champion private enter- 
prise and generally could not provide an unduly 
large proportion of the capital required for any 
project. It-was contrary to its policy to control 
the companies assisted by it and it normally 
limited its participation to a minority interest. 
It regarded the ability to earn reasonable profits 
as the yardstick of an efficient enterprise and 
had to satisfy itself that competent management 
was available. 


More applications were received than in any 
previous year and the resultant commitment 
aggregated R12,344,000, a new record for the 
Corporation, excluding certain periods when 
Sasol and Foskor were involved. 


In dealing with the future outlook in South 
Africa, the Chairman referred to the slackening 
in the. tempo of industrial development which 
had become apparent a few years ago and which 
had coincided with, amongst other factors, the 
completion of a programme of large-scale mining 
and railway development. A period of consoli- 
dation had followed which had been taken 
advantage of by many industries to lay plans for 
future expansion. The operating results of the 
majority of the Corporation’s associated com- 
panies showed increased turnovers and profits 
in their last financial year. This suggested that 
business conditions generally favoured the im- 
plementation of these expansion schemes. 


In Dr van Eck’s view South Africa could look 
forward to an improvement in her monetary 
situation and in internal liquidity during the 
immediately foreseeable months. This factor 
should exert a beneficial influence on the general 
dusiness outlook. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 


The statement concluded with a reference to 
the establishment by the IDC of its first indus- 
trial estate. This was being operated under the 
aegis of a’ wholly-owned subsidiary, Elangeni 
Estates (Pty.) Limited, which had acquired 
ground at Hammarsdale on the border of the 
Umlaas Bantu Reserve, where industrialists 
could lease factories, erected to their specifica- 
tons, on reasonable terms with an option of 
fenewal or outright purchase. 


SHH EFEHSHEES HES $h | 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 


In his Statement for the 52 weeks ended 24th June, 1961, The Lord Rank 
described the past year as an important one in the history of the Organisation. 
There have been substantial changes in the Group structure, and considerable 
developments in the scope of the Group’s activities, particularly in the non- 
cinema interests. 


RESULTS FOR 1960/61 

Group profit before taxation was £5,082,240 compared with £4,002,764 
last. year. 

The proposed final ordinary dividend of 15% as forecast, payable on 
the increased capital, together with the interim dividend of 7} °,—making 
223% in all—compares with 15 % last year, and absorbs £441,106 as against 
SII ST I 

Group exports were in excess of £7,500,000. 


FILM PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND EXHIBITION 

Pinewood films produced and released during the year made an overall 
profit, and more than 45% of net earnings were secured abroad. 

Attendances at Group theatres showed a slight upward tendency in the 
latter half of the year—although it is too early to say that the decline has 
been permanently arrested. 

The theatre rationalisation and modernisation programmes have con- 
tinued. A phase of redevelopment, incorporating cinemas in the re- 
developed properties, has begun. 


NON-THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 

Expansion of Ballrooms and Dance Studios, and the Group’s first 
ventures into Tenpin Bowling and Health Clubs, have all proved suc- 
cessful. Further developments are planned in all these fields, and also 
in catering. The gross dividend received this year from Southern 
Television was £276,120 as against £184,080 last year. 


TELEVISION RETAIL AND RELAY 

New relay franchises have been obtained in addition to those already 
operated, and ‘Choiceview’—the joint venture with Rediffusion Limited 
into Pay-TV—has reached the stage at which a field trial could be carried 
out. The number of ‘Visda’ shops, retailing television, radio and ¢on- 
sumer durable goods, has been slowly expanded. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 

RANK-XEROX has a great and important part to play in the Group's future. 
It is now in profit, and its growth amply confirms the belief we have always 
had in its potentialities. 

RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES has continued: to develop. Heavy capital 
commitments have required a conservative dividend policy. 


In common with other manufacturers of television sets—although to a 
lesser degree than most—BUSH RADIO experienced a marked decline in 
profits, but profits from manufacturing activities other than of television 
receivers continue to grow. The pioneering work of RANK CINTEL in 
colour television has placed it in a strong position in this market, and 
important developments in aircraft instrumentation have been made, 


THE FUTURE 
23% of Group Profits were derived from manufacturing and miscellaneous 


- activities in 1961, which I anticipate will increase in 1961/62. I firmly 


believe that on our present foundation we are entitled to look forward to 
steadily increasing profits in the next few years providing that our programme 
and trading operations are not adversely affected by factors outside our 
control. 


At the close of the Annual General Meeting the Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr. John Davis, announced that proposals were being 
submitted to shareholders, the effect of which would, if adopted, make 
Gaumont British a wholly owned subsidiary company of The Rank 
Organisation. 


A copy of the Chairman's full statement and Annual Accounts may be 
obtained from The Rank Organisation Limited, 38, South Street, London, W.1. 


9444444444 
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REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES 
RENAULT 


BILLANCOURT, FRANCE 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN EXPORTS 


The report for 1960 of the Régie Nationale 
Des Usines was recently presented by Monsieur 
Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and managing 
director. The following are extracts from his 
introductory statement: 


The year 1960 was marked by a stiffening in 
International Competition. In the United 
States this increase in competition was most 
severe. European manufacturers exported to 
the United States only 444,000 vehicles in 1960 
compared with 668,000 in 1959; the fall in 
exports was concentrated in the second half of 
the year, on the other hand, in European Mar- 
kets a keener struggle developed. The heighten- 
ing of competition in European markets was in 
part hidden by the overall increase in production 
(Germany : 18 per cent; Italy : 51 per cent). 


The strengthening of competition was, never- 
theless, evidenced by such signs as the almost 
general disappearance of delivery delays, price 
reductions and the introduction of numerous 
new models. From the Autumn of 1960, it was 
apparent to manufacturers involved in world- 
wide competition that in the winter of 1960/61 
they would have to mark time. 


This was the situation in which the large 
American companies found themselves : after 
having broken production records in the first 
half of 1960 they had in September a stock of 
unsold vehicles exceeding 1,000,000 which is 
far from being eliminated in the middle of 1961. 


As a result of this in the earlier months of 
this year, there were shut-downs and dismissals 
which had the effect of cutting down American 
production by an average of more than 40 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1961, compared with 
the same period in 1960. [British manufacturers 
have been in a similar predicament and have 
had to reduce the number of their employees 
and cut down their working week from five days 
to two or three days over a period of several 
weeks. } 

Renault, being involved in export markets 
since it was a national necessity and because the 
company is convinced that it is only those who 
succeed in developing outside French territory 
who will be able to stand up to future competi- 


tion, has suffered the consequences of the 
present situation and the _ stiffening of 
competition. 


The 1960 results must be assessed in the light 
of these facts. In 1960 the company produced 
542,920 motor vehicles and 16,207 agricultural 
tractors and thus maintained its place as sixth 
largest world manufacturer, it sold within the 
metropolitan area 214,138 private cars and in- 
dustrial vehicles, that is 15.8 per cent more than 
in 1959. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Exports from the metropolitan area were 
slightly lower than in 1959. In 1960 as a whole 
deliveries by the company outside the metropoli- 
tar. area amounted to 297,514 private cars and 
industrial vehicles which is 54.79 per cent of the 
company’s production and 51.2 per cent of 
French exports. In the United States the com- 
pany remained the second largest European ex- 
porter by a substantial margin. The company 


exported 52.4 per cent of French exports to the 
Common Market and 59.2 per cent of French 
exports to EFTA countries and 61.7 per cent of 
those to Latin America. The standing which 
Renault has acquired outside France is firmly 
based ; the results for 1961 will confirm this, 
for the company continues to export more than 
half the French cars sold outside France. 


Of course, Renault like most of the world- 
wide automobile companies has known difficul- 
ties in the trading year 1960-61, but these diffi- 
culties will perhaps have had the benefit of 
clarifying certain issues. 


First, exports, and particularly bulk exports, 
are more than ever a national necessity. It is es- 
sential that French industry, and especially the 
car industry, should continue to earn the cur- 
rency needed by France. That is all the more 
essential since, as customs barriers are rapidly 
being lowered, France is becoming, at a speed 
unimaginable only two years ago, a large im- 
porter of manufactured goods. 


In 1959 our imports of cars totalled some 
11,000. In 1960 they rose to 25,000. .They will 
probably amount to 60,000 in 1961, although the 
distribution networks of the majority of the 
large foreign firms (in France) are not yet very 
concentrated and the international Common 
Market tariff is still 18 per cent and our external 
tariff—that is against such large producing 
countries as the UK and the USA—is 29 per 
cent. 


Customs barriers will continue to be lowered 
and Europe will become the chosen area for 
competition, in which the European and Ameri- 
can firms will concentrate all the weight of their 
industrial, commercial and, most important of 
all, financial strength. French manufacturers 
will soon have to put as much effort into main- 
taining their positions in the national market as 
upon winning foreign markets. 


Second, it is essential to appreciate that the 
French economy would be incapable of stand- 
ing up to world competition if it clung to its old 
ways. The only way of resisting effectively is 
to achieve maximum flexibility in our business 
efforts. In the car industry in particular, we 
cannot expect as in the last 15 years a steady 
advance in production and sales of all firms at 
the same time. Necessarily, there will be peaks 
and troughs, either for the whole industry or for 
a particular firm at a given time. What is true 
now for this competitive industry will soon be 
true for the others. [Of course, it is possible to 
alleviate to some extent the consequences of 
these variations, but it is impossible to eliminate 
them altogether as they are part of the rules of 
the game which the countries of the Western 
world have imposed upon themselves.] The re- 
moval of trade barriers [between these countries] 
is perhaps the way to speed up the raising of our 
standard of living as well as of those under- 
developed countries which we must aid, but 
whether we wish it or not, it implies a capacity 
for rapid adaptation to competitive fluctuations 
and a great degree of flexibility. Competition 
is not trench warfare. It is a war of rapid move- 
ment. The worst illusion would be to fail to 
recognise this. To prepare for unavoidable 
changes is the first task. 
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THE KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 


The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of 
The Ketton Portland Cement Co. Ltd., was held 
on October 12th at Albion Works, Sheffield, 
The Chairman, Mr H. W. Secker, OBE, 
presided, and in his report, already circulated, 
said: 


Our deliveries were 326,506 tons compared 
with 337,854 tons last year, and this is the second 
highest figure obtained by the Company. 


The profit for the year, before tax, is £440,090 
compared with £407,932, an increase of £32,158, 
which has been influenced by a change in the 
basis for computing depreciation, to which |] 
refer later. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


Taxation at £196,000 is £13,000 less than for 
the previous year owing to the influence of 
Investment Allowances. The profit after tax is 
£244,090, an increase of £45,158. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 15 per cent on the ordinary shares, making, 
with the Interim Dividend of 5 per cent already 
paid, a total of 20 per cent less tax. Holders 
of 73 per cent participating preference shares 
will be entitled to the half-year’s dividend of 
3; per cent and an additional participation of 
£6 8s. per cent, in accordance with the terms of 
issue. 

We propose to allocate £150,119 to General 
Reserve, which will then stand at £500,000, afd 
after payment of the proposed dividends the 
amount to be carried forward will be £260,857, 
an increase of £4,607 over last year. 


The charge for depreciation is £102,163 com- 
pared with £139,393 for the previous year. This 
follows from the change made in the basis for 
computing depreciation. In recent years this 
charge was calculated on a fixed rate per ton of 
cement produced, but to accord with more 
general practice the depreciation charge for the 
year under review has been based on percentage 
rates of depreciation applied to the various cate- 
gories of assets on a “straight line” basis. 
Although this has resulted in a temporary 
decrease in the annual charge it will be appre- 
ciated that on the completion of the 5th unit 
there will be a considerable increase in the 
annual charge for depreciation in future years. 


Additions to the fixed assets in the past year 
amount to £335,827, which includes £271,309 
related to the installation of the 5th unit. 


Your Company’s liquid position is satisfactory, 
but Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
some £956,000. 


NEW PLANT 


The plant, buildings and machinery have been 
maintained at a high standard, and in other 
directions the past year has been one of prepara- 
tion for a 5th unit. 


Extensions at Ribblesdale Cement Ltd., which 
is jointly owned by ourselves and the Tunnel 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd., were substantially 
completed in the Spring and a 50 per cent in- 
crease in output is now being fully absorbed. 


It is a pleasure to refer to the conscientious 
and willing services of our workpeople, staff and 
management, and the sales staff of our sole sell- 
ing agents, Thos. W. Ward Ltd. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring director, Mr. F. W. Robinson, was 
re-elected. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and Other 
Commodities) 


A MORE PROFITABLE YEAR 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
echt, Levis & Kahn, Ltd, was held on 
ktober 6th in London, Sir James Helmore, 
(B, KCMG (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
ied statement: 


Towards the end of my statement last year, 
sid that prospects seemed favourable. In 
x result, the profits of the group, before tax 
ud before deducting minority interests, rose 
om £410,875 to £567,828. This was due to 
yintenance of their substantial contribution to 
group’s earnings by the S.A.F.I.C. group of 
mpanies, the elimination of the severe losses 

red in the Far East in the previous year and 
nfitable use by the parent company of its 
eased liquid funds. The net profit available 
n appropriation is £168,460 as compared with 
123,755, 


In these circumstances, and having in mind 
he strong liquid position of the group, the 
bard would have wished to give consideration 
pan increase in the rate of dividend. Having 
ward, however, to the Chancellor’s wishes, we 
¢ proposing a dividend: of 15 per cent 
kame). 


The results of S.A.F.I.C.’s trading speak well 
or the skill and knowledge of those responsible; 
he French market for natural rubber becomes 
more difficult every year not least because of the 
bmpetition of synthetic rubber produced in 

ope and sold direct by the producers. This 
evelopment in the context of the Common 
Market means that we can no longer look for 
mreased ~=profits from. rubber dealing by 
SAF.IL.C. and its efforts to find new lines of 
tivity are therefore being intensified. One such 
fort is the 25 per cent interest in Schenectady 
k France (a subsidiary of Schenectady Varnish 
inc.). The production by Schenectady de 
France of a wide range of synthetic resins has 
ww begun and the marketing of these products 
mthe Common Market will be undertaken by 
A.F.C. and also by S.E.P.P.I.C. 


Having referred to the merger of S.E.P.P.I.C. 
ith S.I.N.T.E.C. (Société des Industries 
tchniqgues de Cernay) and to the satisfactory 
Organisation of the Company’s interests in the 
fir East, the Chairman continued: 


PROPOSED CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 


I now come to the proposed reorganisation of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd. itself, concerning 
"hich a brief preliminary announcement was 
made on August 23rd. It is still too early to give 
ty details of the method of putting this re- 
wganisation into practice. I can, however, say 
hat it is intended in the future to concentrate 
fur investment upon the European group of 
mpanies, of which S.A.F.I.C. is the most im- 
portant and to dispose of our remaining in- 
ktests including those in the Far East. I have 
ferred on more than one occasion to our 
desire to diversify should suitable opportunities 
tise and also to the strength of our liquid posi- 
lon. While our efforts to diversify have shown 
©me results in France—and to some extent also 
N the Far East—we' have come to the conclu- 
‘on that it would not be justifiable to continue 
% retain such large liquid resources in condi- 
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tions where the opportunities for fresh invest- 
ment of a kind appropriate for a group such as 
this are both rare and expensive. We intend 
therefore to bring before you in due course pro- 
posals under which, after satisfying the claims 
of the preference stockholders, ordinary stock- 
holders will receive at least £800,000 in cash. 


The report was adopted. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIEIE (AUST.) 


The annual general meeting of Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 21st in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, CMG (the Chair- 
man), presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said; 

(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 


Net profit for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
was £281,917 compared with £323,869 for the 
year 1959-60, a decrease of £41,952. This 
decrease was caused mainly by an increase in 
operating costs, consequent upon higher labour 
costs and a higher proportion of cut-and-fill 
stoping compared with the previous year. 


Calls of 1s. per contributing share were made 
during the year by Kalgoorlie Southern Gold 
Mines No Liability, and have increased this 
Company’s interest in the project by a further 
£9,131 to £88,155. Since the close of the year 
a loan of up to £15,000 has been made available 
to Kalgoorlie Southern, in return for which an 
option over 50,000 forfeited shares at par has 
been granted. 


A dividend of Is. per share absorbing 
£202,265 was paid on December, 1, 1960. Since 
the close of the year the Company has recom- 
menced consideration of dividends half yearly, 
and a dividend of 6d. per share was paid in 
May, 1961. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


The mill treated 530,138 tons for the year 
including 441 tons of customs ore, an average 
of 40,780 tons per four-weekly period, an 
increase of nearly 500 tons per period over the 
corresponding figure last year. 


Gold recovered amounted to 144,411 fine 
ounces, being 134,005 ex Mill, 10,324 from 
concentrates treated at Fremantle and 82 from 
clean-up of shut down mills. Gold in concen- 
trates awaiting treatment at Fremantle increased 
by 2,331 ounces. 


The head grade from the mines for the year 
averaged 6.16 dwts per ton and the residues 
0.62 dwts, giving an overall recovery of 90.0 per 
cent. 


Ore Reserves at March 31, 1961, were esti- 
mated at 1,133,000 tons averaging 5.9 dwts per 
ton, compared with 1,287,000 tons averaging 
5.8 dwts per ton in March, 1960. 


During the year 31,708 feet of development 
was done, of .which 1,195 feet was special work 
in connection with shafts, haulage connections 
and ore passes. Of the 30,513 feet of normal 
development, 23 per cent was in ore averaging 
9.2 dwts over 65 inches. -Between the end of 
the year and August 15, 1961, 10,992 feet of 
normal development has been done, of which 
27.4 per cent was in ore averaging 10.1 dwts 
over 64 inches. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


The annual general meeting of Western 
Mining Corporation Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 27th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, CMG (the chairman), 
presided and paid tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr Leslie Edwards, a Director of the Com- 
pany, who died on November 29, 1960. 


(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 


Net profit for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
of £297,568 was £42,188 higher than for the 
year 1959/60. Dividends received from the 
Central Norseman and Gold Mines of Kal- 
goorlie companies were unchanged and the prin- 
cipal reasons for the increase in profits were 
reductions in the amount of investigations 
written off and in administration charges and 
interest. 


GOLD MINING 


Production by the three gold mining com- 
panies in the Group totalled 1,127,024 tons, 
yielding 309,883 ounces of fine gold in bullion 
and concentrates. A further 1,893 tons of ore, 
from which 1,643 ounces of fine gold were re- 
covered, was mined by tributers working the 
Yilgangie Queen Mine. 

Operations at Central Norseman Gold Cor- 
poration N.L. and Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
(Aust.) Ltd. continued this year with satisfac- 
tory developments and dividends were main- 
tained at the level of the previous year. 


Great Western Consolidated. N.L. suffered a 
loss on its operations and is now in the stage 
of mining and treating its residual ore reserves. 


ALUMINIUM 


Commenting on prospecting for minerals 
other than gold the Chairman said: When it 
became apparent that an important bauxite 
deposit had been discovered in Western 
Australia it was thought that we might hope to 
develop an export trade in bauxite which could 
lead later to the erection of a refinery to pro- 
duce alumina. 


Following extended negotiations, we had the 
great good fortune to interest the Aluminum 
Co. of America in joining us in establishing an 
integrated aluminium industry through the for- 
mation of Alcoa of Australia Proprietary 
Limited to develop these resources. Your 
Directors look forward to the future of Alcoa 
of Australia with the greatest confidence. 


IRON ORE 


For some time the Corporation has been 
interested in the iron ore resources of Western 


. Australia. Recently the Government has de- 


cided to grant reserves over certain deposits and 
six reserves have been granted to the 
Corporation. 

The market for iron ore is the expanding steel 
industry in Japan. We have recently had con- 
versations with representatives of steel mills in 
Japan and are assured that their market can 
absorb any tonnages that we are likely to be 
able to supply. 


‘ CAPITAL 


The Board considered that if people sub- 
scribed to separate companies establishing new 
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industries, such as Alcoa of Australia and iron 
ore, they would not expect dividends for some 
years in any event. It was thought, therefore, 
that the situation could be best met by issuing 
deferred shares which would enable the tax- 
free dividends to be continued on the present 
issue. 
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On this basis the Board now proposes to 
make a rights issue of 60 per 100 at 12s. 6d. per 
share, due for dividend in August, 1964. The 
payment for these shares will be 2s. 6d. down, 
the remainder in calls over approximately 2 
years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
LIMITED 


The 34th annual general meeting of Scrib- 
bans-Kemp Limited was held on October 9th in 
London. 


In his circulated statement the chairman, Mr. 
F. N. Martin, FCA, said that the Company 
had had a most difficult year. It had become 
apparent that they could not make money in 
Ireland and the Board had decided to withdraw. 
He added that the Company retained a distri- 
bution depot in Northern Ireland for the sale of 
products made on this side. 


Reporting on new acquisitions, Mr. Martin 
stated that during the year they had acquired 
the old-established firm of H. H. & S. Budgett 
& Co. Ltd. of Bristol. Since the close of the 
financial year they had also acquired the whole 








(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


MR W. A. de VIGIER SURVEYS 
25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Acrow (Engineers) Limited was held on October 
5th in London, 


Mr W. A. de Vigier (the chairman) presided 
and said: 

From the accounts in front of you, you will 
have noted that the consolidated trading profit 
for the year under review amounted to £774,310. 
A final dividend of 125 per cent on the Ordinary 
shares, making 475 per cent for the year on the 
increased capital, is recommended by your 
Directors. In addition, an Anniversary bonus 
of 25 per cent was paid on September 5th. 

Much criticism is often meted out against 
private enterprise so let’s review, on the occasion 
of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, what the 
Acrow team has achieved. 

We started in 1936 at a time when over a 
million were registered as unemployed and a war 
was looming ahead, with only £150 capital and 
a railway arch as a works. Soon the war years 
came when the Company had no E.P.T. stan- 
dard and all profits went in taxation. 1936/46 
were struggling years when, believe me, many 
an anxious hour was spent by the Company 
Secretary wondering how to pay the wages on 
Thursday. However, a team emerged from this 
struggle which had only one aim—to see Acrow 
grow. At home, in ten different towns, offices 
and depots were organised to give our customers 
the best possible service ; five works were built 


of the share capital of Hughes Bros. (Manufac- 
turers) Ltd., of Liverpool. 


Turning to the retail side of the business, 
which was now considerable, the chairman said 
that there had been an improvement in both 
sales and profits. 


Export trade last year had shown a further 
substantial increase and had been easily the best 
ever, 


The features of the past year, concluded Mr. 
Martin, may perhaps be summarised as follows: 
sales were maintained, but we are to have a 
‘new look’ on marketing ; profits were down, 
but we are to go out for better margins as a 
result of efficiency and economy. And what of 
the future? In the current year we have not got 
off to a particularly good start but we have great 
confidence in the steps we have taken and feel 
that we have justification for a cautious 
optimism. 


The report was adopted. 


in South Africa, Australia, the Argentine, Canada 
and Italy; selling companies were established 
in eighteen different countries. For the first 
twelve years shareholders did not get a penny 
in dividends, every vent was ploughed back into 
the business. In 1949 the Company was made 
public and since that date shareholders have had 
ten bonus issues and the Directors have pro- 
gressively increased the dividend on the increased 
capital to 50 per cent. this year including the 
Anniversary bonus. 


Product-wise, an intense programme of 
diversification has taken place, always remaining 
within the engineering field. Whereas ten years 
ago nearly all our output went to the building 
and civil engineering trade, today, after 30 per 
cent of the total output has been exported, to 
seventy different countries, of the remaining 70 
per cent sold at home, 25 per cent goes to the 
building and civil engineering trade, 20 per cent 
to agriculture and forestry, 11 per cent to indus- 
trial and catering and 14 per cent to Government 
and mining. The name Acrow is today known 
the world over. For many of the products manu- 
factured the Company has become the leader in 
the field. 


The above is a record of true private enter- 
prise. 

I am sure that you would like me to pay a 
tribute of thanks to all my colleagues on the 
various Companies’ Boards, and to the 
employees who, through their loyal co-operation 
and unstinted efforts, have made these twenty- 
five years of progress possible. No Company 
Chairman could wish to have a more wonderful 
team than I have the privilege to lead. 


For the future, the outlook remains satisfac- 
tory and in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances there is no reason why 1961-62 should 
not be another record year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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James Howden & Company, Limited was hel 
on October llth in Glasgow, Mr Crawford W 
Hume, MRINA (the chairman), presiding, 


The following is his circulated statement: 

Since the last Annual General Meeting, 
H. L. Paul, MBE, retired from the Board afte 
27 years of valuable service with the Compan 
We wish him health and happiness in his we 
earned retirement. 

Mr H. K. Rosevearesy MBE, GM, who ha 
been some 10 years with the Group, has beer 
appointed to the Board. We look forward t¢ 
the benefit of his wide experience as an abl 
administrator who has already been of grea 
and valuable assistance to us in our overseag§ «month and. 
subsidiaries. Holland Park A 
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rious way. 
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The Accounts of the Parent Company and 0 ye 
the Group are presented in the usual form fom uc.c., found 
the year which ended on April 30, 1961. nee), ld 

ose seeki 
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THE YEAR’S RESULTS posts. — Prospect! 

a f a cy 

The profit of the Group before taxation igg{!*#:. 00 _Bur 
£802,524. The Parent Company contributed EXPERT 


for Examination 
acy, Costing, 
Management, _| 
Certificate of Ec 
tical (NON-exami 
Write to 
mention 
ch interested 


£671,433 and the Subsidiary Companies 
£131,091. After making provision for taxation 
the profit of the Group amounts to £421,705. 


£200,000 has been transferred to the Group 


General Reserve, bringing this to £2,559,604. METROF 
If the recommended final dividend of 20 pe S 

cent is approved there will be a balance to be or one 

carried forward of £193,575 in the Parent Com-§j-————— 

pany’s accounts. The Group balance to carr 

forward will then be £109,401. | 

The factories in Scotland have been fully em- ADVA: 
ployed throughout the year. Output, both in 
tonnage and in sales value, was higher than ever IN 
before. Manufacturing facilities were expanded 
and improved by purchase and _ installation of PRAC’ 
new and more efficient plant, and by rearrange- 
ment of internal layout. This policy will Al 
continue. 

We constantly seek to extend the range of i ee 
products which fit into our fields of activity.) | 
Two years ago we negotiated a licence fromgg) S“™nars 
Lurgi Apparatebau Gesellschaft m, b. H. off) Director 
Frankfurt, West Germany, for sale and manu- 
facture of their design of Electro Precipitator. Full 
Substantial orders were subsequently received 
for Power Stations and Steelworks and _ those L 

; : ; nee ondon 
already in operation are proving satisfactory. 

I am very pleased to say that our booking of 
orders during the year was most encouraging. Ne 
At the present time the order book of the Parent 
Company is the highest in its history. Great } 

EC4 7 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 





During the last ten years or so great efforts 
have been made in the establishment and expat 
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sion of the Company’s Subsidiaries in Australia, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ing normally and there are no indications of 
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Our sales in France have been increasing 


Canada and South Africa. 


vigorous Subsidiaries, 


tunes of the Group as a whole is twofold, 
only do they enable the Group to obtain orders 
in overseas markets which, in the absence of 



















Design gich subsidiaries, might easily have been taken 
me by foreign competitors, but, having booked the 

orders, they then place with the Parent Com- 
UT pany a considerable proportion of the equip- 


ment for manufacture at home. 
made by the Parent Company, rank 


(TINUED sports. 


Group as a whole, 


These efforts are 
being rewarded by the growth of healthy and 
Their effect on the for- 


These parts, 


At the same time, the Subsidiaries 
manufacture the other parts thus benefiting the 


Not 
the profits were down. 


as direct 


Continent of Europe. 


uneasiness over labour conditions. 
book is very much larger than ever before and 
the prospects for business satisfactory. 


The Australian Company had a busy year but 
This to some extent was 
due to the completion of a contract being 
delayed beyond the end of the year. 
ings during the year, however, were satisfactory 
and the amount in the order book was more 
than trebled. These orders are for plant to be 
delivered within the next three years and the 
prospects are therefore good. 


I have also to report recent developments of 
some importance affecting our business on the 
We have acquired a con- 


The order 


company. 


The book- 


steadily over the past four years to some extent 
due to the easing of import restrictions and are 
now substantial. 
we are at present forming a French subsidiary 


The market is promising and 


It is our belief that the new company 


will afford us certain advantages. 


RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 


The growth of the Group to which I have 
referred from time to time can be well illustrated 
by a few figures. 
assets amounted to £1,019,510. By 1956 they 
had risen to £2,546,924, and at the end of the 
year under review to £4,800,841. 


For instance, in 1951 the net 







































































ONA The Canadian Company has again had a trolling interest in a new Dutch Company-named O behalf and heel of the Based 
profitable year and its long term prospects con- Holima Ingenieursbureau voor Warmte-en A — sae ehall - - 7 Oo! - ; = 
inue to be encouraging. Koudetechniek N.V., established to take over the none tg tebe: than - mg on S Of the 
° : : : n ves. 
‘ The South African Companies have had a business of our former Agents in Holland. We ae prs gto <4 a serrate . : sea - , 
Sal ‘Mood year. It does not appear that the political have enjoyed valuable business in Holland for inde Solel yi aa lee 
a hel jtuation there will affect the business in any upwards of 30 years and by this step we believe yaity 38 
oe ord rious way. The Johannesburg factory is work- the future there will be assured. The report and accounts were adopted. 
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fully en] ADVANCED STUDIES 
t, both in 
than ever IN MARKETING 
expanded 
allation of PRACTICE AT HOME 
rearrange- 
olicy will AND ABROAD 
range of A series of one- and two-day 
f activity. 
snce fromm} Seminars exclusively for the 
b. H. off] Director and Senior Executive. 
nd manv- 
ecipitator. Full programme from: 
» received Prog . 
ae London School of Marketing, 
ooking of Ltd., 
couraging. Newspaper House, 
the Parent : 
Great New Street, London, 
E.C.4. Tel. Fleet Street 3519. 
eat efforts 


nd expan- 


News Ltd., 10 Cannon Street, E.C.4: L. J. Cad- 
bury, The Davids, Northfield, Birmingham; 
D. E. W. Gibb, Hayes Barton, Gerrards Cross, 
Buckinghamshire ; R. L. Gregg, Oakdene, Park- 
field Road, Altrincham, Cheshire; E. R. A. de 
Rothschild, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
E.C.4; The Executors of the late Lord Simon’s 
Estate, Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Cheshire; 
H. Graham_White, Mere Cottage, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire; David Layton, 47 Hampstead Way, 
London, N.W.11; G. C. Layton, Owls Wood, 
Avon Castle Drive, Ringwood, Hampshire; 
- Layton, 45 Westleigh Avenue, London, 
;_C. W. Layton, 40 Elmbank Gardens, 
Barnes, London, S.W.13; H. W. B. Schroder, 
145 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3;_ Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther, 29 Dover Park Drive, Roe- 
hampton, London, S.W.15; B. M. Crowther, 
Westfield, The Marld, Ashtead, Surrey; R. St. 
John Mathews, Bouts Farm, Inkberrow, 
Worcestershire, 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
other security holders owning or holding 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
gages, or other securities are none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief .as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was 65.366. 

P. DALLAS _ SMITH, 

Business Manager. 
to and subscribed a me this 
961. 


and 
} per 
mort- 


Sworn 

25th day .of September, 
H. E. MupForp, 

A Commissioner for Oaths. 


Pensionable posts for men and women with 
degree or post-graduate university diploma in 
Statistics, or degree (preferably with good 
honours) in which statistics is a principal sub- 
ject, or a higher degree involving work in 
Statistics of at least 2nd class honours stan- 
dard. Candidates qualifying by summer, 1962, 
may apply. Selection by interview. Age at 
least 20} and under 28 on 1.8.62 (extension for 
service in H.M. Forces or Overseas Civil Ser- 
vice and/or approved post-graduate experience). 
Starting salary (Inner London), £783 (or higher 
according to age and experience); scale maxi- 
mum £1,282. Promotion prospects to £3,415 
or over. Write Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
oe es 562/61, Closing date November 
sd 


For other appointments see page 185 





EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 

FISHERIES FOR SCOTLAND. Pension- 
able post in Edinburgh for man or woman as 
(a) AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST or (b) 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. 
Age on 1.11.61: at least 26 for (a); at least 
21 and normally under 28 for (b). Qualifica- 
tions: university degree, normally with Ist or 
2nd class honours,. in economics, agriculture or 
closely related subject, or comparable relevant 
qualification; also for (a), at least three years’ 
appropriate post-graduate. experience. Know- 
ledge of statistical methods or practical experi- 
ence of agriculture an advantage. Duties include 
investigation of changes in financial conditions 
of agriculture and factors affecting agricultural 
output, analysis of farm accounting data, and 
preparation of material for farm management 
advisory work. Salary scales: (a) £1,342-£1,654; 
(b) £738-£1,222. Starting salary may be above 
minimum in either grade. Promotion prospects. 
—wWrite Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 5395/61. Closing date November 6, 


1961. 
AT8263/DM. 


Substantial London Advertising 
Agency requires a Research Manager. 
The Agency has its own team of field 
interviewers. 


Probable characteristics of the suc- 
cessful candidate are :— 


1. Age 27-32. 
2. High technical competence. 
3. Several years’ experience in 


Research (Agency preferred). 


The Research Manager will be 
required to assist in the planning of a 
programme of Agency research cover- 
ing media, copy, and consumer prob- 
lems, as well as carrying out consumer 
research for clients. 

Send full personal and career details, 
in confidence, to the Director of 
Marketing & Research.—Box 1547, c/o 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited for appointment as 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY at a salary on the scale £1,050 
x £50—£1,400 x £75—£1,850 a year for a 
Lecturer (efficiency bar at £1,550) and within 
the range £800-£950 a year for an Assistant 
Lecturer according to age, qualifications and 
experience. Preference will be given to a 
specialist in the field of Human Geography, 
with first hand experience of a major overseas 
area outside Europe. Applications (three copies) 
Stating date of birth, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with the names of three referees, 
should reach The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than November 13, i961. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Marsins Still Falling 


oo latest batch of interim reports has 
sharply checked the rise in the indus- 
trial market which occurred after the 
reduction in Bank rate, for they all 
follow the trend of past months by show- 
ing narrower profit margins. Babcock and 
Wilcox indeed administered a shock to the 
market by its decision to pass its interim 
dividend. In the past two years the dividend 
of 9 per cent has not been fully covered by 
earnings and in omitting the interim divi- 
dend, recently half the total payment, the 
directors say they took into account the pro- 
visional trading results. These have been 
affected by the low level of manufacturing 
activity, by the nuclear contracts (for which 
they believe sufficient provision has been 
made) and by a number of outstanding 
claims on contracts still under construction. 
For the longer term the news is slightly 
more encouraging as the group’s order book 
is the highest for four years though the 
directors add the warning that “‘ capacity in 
the boiler manufacturing industry is in 
excess of requirements and trading condi- 
tions are likely to remain highly competi- 
tive.” 

From United Drapery comes the more 
reassuring news that sales in the six months 
to July 29th were higher than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1960, in the first quarter 
of which HP sales were free of restrictions. 
But costs have continued to rise so that the 
3 per cent increase in trading profits from 
£4,484,000 to 4,628,000 is much 
smaller than in past years. After bringing 
in a credit from hire purchase provisions and 


DIVIDENDS AND YIELDS 


Prey. Prev. Latest 


in- final in- Price Yield 
terim terim 
% Se % % 


Babcock & Wilcox 41, 4', Nil 19/6 


United Drapery.. 10* 20* 10 44/3 3:4 
United Glass;.... 5 10 5 15/3 4-9 
Sunday Pictorial... 10 17'2 10 21/7'2 6-4 


* Adjusted for scrip issue. 


crediting net interest income (in the pre- 
vious year there was a large interest charge) 
profits before tax have risen by 13 per cent 
from £4,013,000 to £4,489,000. After tax 
and a full year’s preference dividend, net 
equity earnings have risen from £1,915,000 
to £2,095,000. A similar improvement in 
profits in the second half of the year would 
raise earnings on the bigger capital by about 
2 points to cover the 30 per cent dividend 
almost twice. With the company well en- 
dowed with cash the directors of United 
Drapery might well be disposed to follow 
their policy in the last two years of distribut- 
ing rather more than half of the available 
earnings. 

Sales by United Glass rose in the first 
half of 1961. but. profits were lower in this 


period though the directors do not tell 
shareholders by how much. They say the 
culprit is the increase in costs. But prices 
have now been raised and profits for the full 
year are expected to be higher than in any 
year apart from 1960, when net equity earn- 
ings amounted to £960,000 to cover the 15 
per cent dividend over 24 times. It seems 
certain that this payment, raised from 123 
per cent, will be maintained, for on the basis 
of 1959 earnings a 15 per cent dividend 
would still be covered twice. 

The results from Sunday Pictorial for 
the six months to August 31st begin to bear 
out Mr Cecil King’s forecast that trading 
profits for the full year would be somewhat 
higher and investment income slightly lower 
than in 1960-61. Reflecting the increase in 
the selling price, trading profits amounted 
to £355,000, compared with £279,000 in the 
same period last year and £264,000 in the 
second half of 1960-61. Investment income 
contributed £529,000, which is slightly 
more than the £515,000 received in the 
corresponding period last year but well 


~ below £599,000 received in the second half 


of the 1960-61 financial year. Earnings for 
the whole year seem likely to rise by a 
sufficient margin to justify an increase in 
the dividend to 30 per cent. But there is 
always the Chancellor and his request. 


Properties in Plenty 


ac week there has been a further spate 
of news from several property com- 
panies not only on new developments but 
on their search for funds. For the second 
time in a year Second Covent Garden 
Property is making a rights issue. The com- 
pany in which Eagle Star Insurance is a 
major shareholder and supplier of funds is 
raising over £4 million by a two for five 
issue at 24s. a share. This compares with 
the pre-issue price of 30s, and the company 
is effectively raising its funds at about 34 
per cent. The reasons for the issue are 
clear ; overdrafts have risen close to £23 
million ; existing commitments amount to 
£4 million ; other projects are under dis- 
cussion ; and the unspecified proceeds from 
the sale of Covent Garden market will not 
be available until the middle of 1962. 
Hallmark Securities too is securing new 
funds. Sun Life Assurance has agreed to 
provide further finance beyond the {£5 
million which it agreed to advance in 
August, 1960. The £5 million is being 
used to finance £4} million development 
schemes on the Sussex coast and in London. 
Together these developments should pro- 
duce £473,000 in gross rental income and 
this prospect of expansion forms the back- 
ground to the results for the year to. April 
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30, 1961, when pre-tax profits more tha Players ” i 
doubled. But for the Chancellor’s requegfry awaits 1 
the ordinary dividend would have beegommission’ 
higher than the forecast 60 per cent, whicifobacco sh« 
compares with the equivalent of 45 per cent{Jent shareh« 
A similar payment has been forecast fogkontention i 
the current year, when the Sun Life’s igfwo groups 


per cent stake in the equity first ranks for a; now is. 
dividend, and it will be paid on the capital Gallaher v' 
as increased by another one-for-ten scripff bought fo. 
issue. n Belfast w 
Particular interest has been centred thighum into a } 
week on the offer for sale of 1,400,000MMines of the ] 
shares in United Real Property Trustfhij- Belfast 
founded by Mr Maurice Wohl. Asis « Senior 


expected the offer has been heavily 
oversubscribed which is a_ sign g 
investors’ confidence in the managemen 
ability of the company founded only 1 
years ago and now possessing a portfolio 
of properties valued at almost £143 million, 
After the offer Mr Wohl’s stake in the com- 
pany will amount to 74 per cent. The Co- 
operative Insurance Society, which has 
agreed to lend up to £10 million (of which 
£6 million is already committed) for long 


he “ Park I 
pital com 
ind the inc! 
ied still lar, 
shown at £ 
ear. The ¢ 
to £65 mil 
had been ra 
1960. Gal 
pital havi 
{25 million 


Dividend Current Yield Bion by loar 
percent price per cent : | 

Soumeid a Gdn. . A Hi Earlier t 
allmark Securities “4* orised «¢ 
United Real Property 7'2 18/- 2:1 auth d 1 
* Allowing for proposed scrip issue. It may not 

term finance, has a'10 per cent stake in theg™* #84" 
success Of a 


equity which it acquired at 17s. 9d. a share. d 
The public will hold 113 per cent. Theg, ‘De | 1 
group’s properties consist almost entirely of !°8°C° S 
modern office blocks in London and itss yield 
rental. income is expected to double byg™'s lowe 
1963-64, and the dividend to be progres- jf ™4/°T © 
sively raised from 73 per cent through 12} 

per cent to 15 per cent. These would seem Co 
to be minimum forecasts, for they make no 
allowance for income from the additional {4 
million made available by the Co-operative 
Insurance. With the offer price of 18s. a 
little above the net asset value of 17s. 2d. 
per §s. share as calculated on existing 
developments, the market is looking for 


HE inte 
Rhodes 
pring prov 
for the f 
the quarte 
Rhodesian 





a premium of about 2s. when dealingsMshowed th: 
begin next week. draws prac 
fll from 
Gallaher erating 3 
a even st 
% the past five years Gallaher has doubled i £6,343, 
its sales to £320 million and enlarged Midends of N 
its share of the cigarette market from under Mby about ; 
20 per cent to 35 per cent. Shareholders Mfears that 
can hardly expect this rapid rate of expat- Hj be reduc 
sion to continue. Higher prices, incorporat- Me final d 
ing further tax increases, are proving 4 @@the same p 
deterrent not so much to the established Mla is payiz 
smoker (who often switches to a cheaper Miter Rhod 
brand when prices rise) but to the younger Mfr the yea 
person, especially the office worker. The Mpaying a fir 
proportion of non-smokers is rising, especi- #2 share, ag: 
ally among young people. It is not surpris- Hment was 
ing, therefore, that Gallaher would now be Mshare ; but 
satisfied with a 24 per cent growth rate Mave justifi 
which would still enable it to gain ground MJdend, Roar 
from its competitors. making Is. 
While Imperial Tobacco’s “ Woodbine” J The res 
remains Britain’s best selling cigarette, @™ the “ 
Gallaher’s “Senior Service” is still set @ counting 
towards supremacy among the 4s. 6d. f§l March, 
brands, and already it is selling better that MM American 
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Ore thay Players ” in the South. While the indus- 
S requeyfry awaits the outcome of the Monopolies 
ave beegommission’s recommendation that Imperial 
mt, whicifobacco should divest itself of its 423 per 
per centZkent shareholding in Gallaher, the latter’s 
ecast fogontention is that competition between the 







Life’s igwo groups could not be more intense that 
inks for a now is. 

le Capital Gallaher vlans further exvansion ; recently 
ten scrip bought for about £2 million a textile mill 






n Belfast which it is to convert for a like 










itred thigum into a modern cigarette factory on the 
5400, 000Bines of the Linisfallan factory, 30 miles out- 
y TrustfKide Belfast which makes about 30 per cent 
hl. Asis “ Senior Service” cigarettes as well as 





_ heavily 
sign 
lagemen 
only 1 
portfolio 
+ million, 
the com- 
The C- 
rich has 
of which 
for long 
Yield 


the “‘ Park Drive ” brand and cigars. Other 
pital commitments amount to £2 million 
ind the increase in leaf tobacco prices has 
tied still larger sums in stocks, which were 
hown at £653 million at the end of last 
wat. The group’s overdraft then amounted 
10 £65 million even though £10 m'llion 
had been raised by the rights issue in June, 
1960. Gallaher has been a big user of 
pital having raised in the past five years 
{25 million by rights issues and £18 mil- 
lon by loan stock. 




















Peo & Earlier this year Gallaher increased its 

2-4* Buthorised capital by 10 million shares and 
e. it may not be too long before the company 
ke in thee 2gain has to come to the market. The 
a share uccess of any such issue would partly turn 


The the decisions taken about Imperial 


at. 
atirely of Tobacco’s holdings. At 41s. xd the Ios. 
and its shares yield at 44 per cent, two percentage 


ble byig?oints lower than the yield on the shares of 
Bis major competitor and shareholder. 


progres- 
ugh 12} 
ae se Copper Dividznds 
make no 
tional {4 HE interim dividends declared by the 
yperative Rhodesian copper producers in the 
Mf 188. aMisring proved a better guide to payments 
17s. 2d. lor the full year to June 30th than 
existing @ihe quarterly results publ.shed by the 
king for Rhodesian Selection Trust group. These’ 
dealings Mshowed that Mufulira, from which RST 
draws practically all its income, suffered a 
fll from £9,954,000 to £7,727,000 in its 
iperating profit. Roan Antelope suffered 
a even steeper decline from £8,399,000 
doubled Hf £6,343,000. In May, the interim divi- 
enlarged Minds of Mufulira and RST had been cut 
m undet Mby about a quarter and there were some 
eholders Mars that the final payments would have 
f expan M0 be reduced even more sharply. In fact, 
Orporal- Mihe final dividends have only been cut ‘in 
oving 4 Mite same proportion as the interims. Mufu- 
ablished @lra is paying a final dividend of 4s. a share 
cheaper Miter Rhodesian taxes, making 6s. a share 
younge! lor the year, against 7s. 10}d., and RST is 
r. The baying a final of 9d. a share, making ts. 143d. 
, especl- M2 share, against 1s. 6d. Roan’s interim pay- 
surpris- Mment was reduced by only 3d. to 4d. a 
now be @share ; but though the fall in profits might 
vth rate Mave justified a bigger cut in the total divi- 
ground fidend, Roan is paying a final of 8d. a share, 
making 1s. for the year, against 1s. 3d. 
ydbine” J The results of the copper companies 
igarette, # the “Rhoanglo” group with June 
still set «counting dates are still more encouraging. 
4s. 6d. Hl, March, Rhokana and Rhodesian Anglo 
ter that Mi American maintained their interim pay- 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ments. Now they have held their final divi- 
dends at last year’s level, so that Rhokana 
is again paying 7s. a share and “ Rhoanglo ” 
8s. a share. The lame runner from this 
stable appears to be Bancroft, which has 
been forced to cut its divid2znd from 1s. 3d. 
to od. a share. 

The profits of the “-Rhoanglo” com- 
panies have held up rather better than those 
of the RST group. Rhokana’s operating 
profit was only 16 per cent lower and its 
investment income higher, so that its net 
profit fell only slightly from £11,534,000 
to £10,956,000. Rhoanglo’s net profit in- 
creased from £7,135,000 to £7,251,000. In 
the Anglo American group, investment in- 
come depends partly on past profits earned 
by other associated copper producers. 
Rhoanglo, which has a 52 per cent holding 
in Rhokana, also derives a substantial part 
of its income from Nchanga, which has a 
March accounting date and enjoyed a 
slightly more favourable year than the June 
companies. Higher production costs at 
Bancroft may explain in part the relatively 
greater effect that the decline in the price 
of copper has had on its profits, which fell 
from £3,693,000 to £2,745,000. 

A year ago the RST companies decided 
to restrict their production and the results 
were clearly seen in their results: Roan’s 
output dropped by 10,000 tons to 82,000 
tons ; Chibuluma’s output fell by 3,000 tons 
to 19,000 tons ; and Mufulira cut its pro- 
duction from 104,000 tons to I01,000 tons. 
But the Anglo American companies appar- 
ently preferred to rely mainly on stockpiling 
copper to achieve a reduction of 3,000 tons 
a month in their marketing, though more 
recently they may have modified this policy. 


Thos. W. Ward 


+ HE Thos. W. Ward group has an 
unusually wide range of interests 
ranging from steel, engineering, scrap metals 
and locomotive manufacture to chemical 
plant and cement. In the year to June 30th, 
turnover rose by 5 per cent to £52 million 
and trading profits rose by 4} per cent from 
£3,433,000 to £3,595,000. The tax charge 
showed hardly any increase so that the rise 
in net -profitt from {1,468,000 to 
£1,593,000 is proportionately higher at 84 
per cent. The ordinary dividend is effec- 
tively maintained at 13} per cent and the 
bigger earnings cover it almost 3.6 times, 
compared with 3.1 times in the previous 
year. 

The rise in profits probably comes mainly 
from the engineering interests, where 
machine tools are likely to have done well. 
The iron and steel divisions will have felt 
the burden of higher costs and of the reduc- 
tion in demand for sheet steel from the 
motor industry. Ketton Portland Cement 
made slightly smaller deliveries last year 
and its profits, which constitute about one- 
seventh of the group’s total, were only 
marginally h:gher even though the deprecia- 
tion charge fell by 38 per cent. The {1 
ordinary shares were little changed after 


these results were published and at 68s. 


yield 4 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Sept. 18 Oct. 2 Oct. 16 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. 29 Oct. 13 Oct. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 10 Oct. 24 Nov. 7 


HE cut in Bank Rate last Thursday 

breught an immediate rise in the prices 
of both gilt-edged stocks and equities. But 
the Chancellor then emphasised that the cut 
did not herald any easing of the credit 
squeeze or of the wages pause. Considera- 
tion of this statement brought the rise in 
equities to a halt after the week-end. Dis- 
appo.nting resulis from a number of com- 
panies contributed to the uneasy time in the 
industrial market and by the middle of the 
week the gains made in the short-lived rally 
had been wiped out. The Economist indi- 
cator fell by 4.1 points to 346.7, a new low 
for the year. 

After the reduct’on in Bank Rate the gilt- 
edged market became more lively. There 
had been a fair amount of switching into 
medium and short dated stocks as well as 
some institutional buying of them. There 
was a pause in investment buying on Tues- 
day but prices remained steady ; short dated 
stocks rose on Wednesday but long. dated 
were dull. Bank buying of Savings 
3 per cent. 1955-65 coniributed to the rise 
of % to 8933. Conversion 5 per cent 1971 
gained { to 90:6 and Funding 33 per cent 
1999-2004 gained % to §7. Among the irre- 
deemables, 25 per cent Consols gained 1% to 
38'8. Corporation stocks also had‘ a firm 
week, helped by the announcement of the 
new LCC loan conversion offer of 64 per 
cent 1971-72 at 963 for the maturing 3 per 
cent stock 1956-61. This stock ga‘ned 14 
to 1024 on th? announcement and the new 
stock was fully subscribed at the opening on 
Thursday mormng. 

Bank shares gained limited amounts over 
the week, though Barclays went ahead of the 
rest, putting on 3s. 3d. to 77s. 9d. Insur- 
ance shares were slightly lower over the 
week, losing their early gains, but breweries 
held their early rises and Watney Mann 
gained Is. to 91s. Heavy falls occurred 
among store shares and Marks and Spencer 
“A” lost 1s. 74d. to 99s. 73d. Bad 
news from capital goods producers dzpressed 
prices in several sections of the market. The 
passing of the interim dividend by Babcock 
and Wilcox led to a drop of 4s. 3d. to 
19s. 3d. in its shares and Doxford and Sun- 
derland lost 6s. 3d. to 50s. xd following the 
chairman’s statement. The cutback in 
United Steel’s development programme and 
the latest report about steel output led to 
sharp falls in steel equities ; United Steel 
itself lost 2s. 3d. to 40s. 73d. 

Exceptionally, Unilever gained another 4s. 
to 147s. on further consideration of the 
share split and Jaguar “A” showed a net 
gain of 1s. to 81s. though the price was 
trimmed a little on the announcement of the 
acquisition of Guy Motors. Kaffir shares 
were reasonably firm ahead of the quarterly 
figures ; St. Helena gained 1s. to 58s. 9d. 
and F.S. Geduld gained 2s. 6d. to 56s. 3d. 
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33 16 | 


991935 | 
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Prices, 


Atch. Topeka ... | 
Can. Pacific 
Pennsylvania.... | 8 
Union Pacific .:. | 3634 
Amer. Electric .. 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison.... | 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 543g 

South’n. Nat. Gas | 41'4 | 
United Corpn... | 
Western Union . 


_ Am. Smelting... | 
Am. Viscose .... 
Anaconda 
Beth. Steel 


Sept. 13 
» 2 
27 


* Ex dividend. 
(b) Final dividend. 
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| GUARANTEED STOCKS 


Savings Bonds 3%...... . 1955 
Conversion 412% 
Exchequer 3% 
Treasury 5!2% 
Exchequer 2!',% 
Conversion 434% 


Conversion 4!2% 
| Exchequer 512% 
| Funding 3% 
Funding 4% 
Savings Bonds 3% 
Savings Bonds 2!2% 
Savings Bonds 3% 

Funding 3% 


Victory 4% 
Conversion 3!2% 
Conversion 5% 
Conversion 514% 


Treasury 3!4% 
| Treasury 3'9% 
Funding 5'2% 
Redemption 3% 
Treasury 5% 
| Funding 3'2% 
Treasury 515% 
Consols 4% 
War Loan 3!,% 
Conv. 314% 


Treasury 3% 
| Consols 2!2% 


eee ee weee 


Se 


ee 


after 1952 
after Apr. 1961 
after Apr. 1966 


seme were reese seens 


| Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


| 695g 
119!g 
Bil, 


425 


| Industrials % 


71-76 


70-53 
70-00 
70-57 
71-60 


British Electric 412% 
British Electric 3% 
British Electric 3% 
British Electric 414% 
British Electric 3',% 
British Gas 4% 


British Gas 3!,% 
British Gas 3% 
British Transport 3% .... 
| British Transport 4% .... 
| British Transport 3% .... 


Australia 314% 
Australia 6% 
| Ceylon 4% 
| New Zealand 6% 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 
| South Africa 3!5% 
Southern Rhodesia 4',% 
| Agricultural Mortgage 5!2% 
| Birmingham 414% 
Bristol 5% 








| Chrysler 
Col. Palmolive .. | 
Crown Zeller. .. | 
Distillers Seag. .. 

Douglas 
Dow Chemical. . 








PNNPD | 
SBSES 


| Ford Motor i 
| Gen. Electric ... | 
General Foods .. 
General Motors . 
Goodyear ...... 
Gulf Oil 
Heinz 
| Int. Bus. Mach... 


25 
Rails 


33-12 
33-09 
32-90 
34-54 
35-30 


1967-69 


1969-72 
1969-71 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


j Corporation of London 5'4% poor nee 
EB ok of, 4 
Lc. 53% 
Middlesex 514% 





Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-43=10) 


Yield 


% 


4-92 
4-92 
4°95 
4-71 
4°61 


425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). 
t Tax free. | $ Assumed average life 734 years. 
(c) Year's dividend. 
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Yield, 
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Int. Harvester... | 
Inter. Nickel... 
Inter. Paper ... 


Nat. Distillers. . | 


Procter Gamble 
2 | Radio Corpn... | 
| Sears Roebuck . | 


Socony-Mobil.. | 
Stand. Oil Ind.. | 
Stand. Oil N.J.. | 
Union Carbide. | 


West. Electric. . | 
| Woolworth.... 





















(f) Flat yield, 














§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 


(d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
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LONDON AND NE 














High | Low | (0) oe 
‘ | % , | BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
2 89/7! 64/- | ete ‘NINOS uso ca 3 8 eee él 
é 100/3 74/3.) +16 ¢€}.--s RINE 5 wcikiaes clases £l 
6 | 80/- 58/7! 3: 0/ . 3 RSID A bk Sind uisgioae a £l 
9) | 26/4'2 | 18/7. | 8 bi 7 PAO hits 5a pa 6's 5/- 
7 94/6 3: |. Bet gs | Midland........ Sacee | 
97/3 | 73/- Sei | Nat Provincial ov 
8 }95/6 | 58/9 7'\12b | 623. | Westminster ‘B’ . aes 
6,1 44/9 35/72 | 8 b| 4 a! Australia&N.Z...£1 pp. | 
41 52/- 4i7-- | 6 bj 4-a4 Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 | 
8/ £247, £2136 | $1-85¢ | $2-05c | Bank of Montreal....$10 | 
41 303, |25% | 8S ¢| 9 Bank of New S. Wales £20 
4] 44/9 | 31/9 ; Wee 5 Barclays D.C.O....... £i | 
21 60/7! 46/7'. | Tiqb 7',a | Chartered........ Ty ee 
£21 | £1453 | 5/- a} 10/— b | Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 | 
74|70/6 | 49/9 | 9 b| 7a | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- 
3 | £295;¢ | £25!5)¢ '$2-32!2¢'$2-37!2¢| Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | 
3 1119/6 ES ee a ST. | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 
10 40/3 | 32/- | 5 a) 10 b/ Stand. Bk. S. Africa.. £1 
91 1165/- (| 95/- | 22!,¢! 22!2¢ | Hambros ....... El f.p. | 
0! | 89/6 $9/6 | 5 b| 2!2a | Schroders.........:. él 
21 | 60/6 45/6 | 6l4a 6'4b Union Discount...... él 
8!) 27/41. | 13/- | 18 ¢| Nil ¢ | Bowmaker ......... 5/- | 
21) 23/6 | 13/6 § 19 ¢| 5 a! Lombard Banking ...5/- 
71}21/9 | 13/3 | 7lyb| 5 a! Mercantile Credit ...5/- 
a 1O/- 132/- | 44 | 22!'.b | United Domins. Tst. ..£1 
5f | BREWERIES, Etc. 
SFU 18/~ PRs be ao oa PTE Rates 5/- 
Hnfl4i/i. i 3y- | 5 a} 8 Distillers .......... 10/- | 
7f | 26/9 =| 13/- 612b/| 4 he EP 5/- | 
lof 60/6 | 50/= 1427b; 8 | CUIROOE 52. 2 cen wn 10/- | 
8/ 14/9 12/- ba 12) cps VIR las os ae 
10/ 42/- 30/- | 7b} 5 | Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 
5! 98/- 76/9 ee | 6 | Watney Mann........ él 
5/ 33/9 | 26/- yee Whitbread ‘A’ ...... 5/- 
7 | | BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
64/- 46/4'. | 23a 523 b } Associated Portland... £1! 
6/1 | 28/1! 20/6 - 4a 7'4b | British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 
11] 26/10'2  17/- 6a 10 b Richard Costain.....5/- 
10/ | 13/- 9/41. } 10 b 5. a | Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- 
51] 18/6 | 10/- | 6 a] 14 b| International Paints ..4/- 
71 1105/6 | 85/- 12'nb | 5 a| London Brick........ él 
66/9 | 40/6 2i7%gc} 25 ¢« | Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
“|. 28/4'2 | 18/3 12h b 7!,a | Taylor Woodrow... .5/- 
4, 67/12 |119/6 | 7b] 72a | Wail Paper Defd......£1 
, 
| CHEMICAL 
29/3 20/6 | 14 b 6 Albright & Wilson. ..5/- 
fe i 1/3 | line! 4 | Borax Defd. ........ 5/- 
isons.... Bla nip 
i si/e | 58/- | 7b} 6'4a | 1CI....... 
1} 26/10! | 14/9 | 10°b| 5 a| Monsanto.........-- 
! | | DRAPERY & STORES 
! | 36/- 2G] tay 8 Boots Pure Drug.... 
1191/3, 58/6 | 20 b| Tha | Montague Burton... 10/- 
1 |-75/034  47/7'2 | 55a | 13!3b | Debenhams........ 10/- 
1} 59/41. 45/- | ~12'na| 25 b Wee cis taka 5/- 
1 | 46/934 | 33/4!) | 13!3a | 1623b | House of Fraser..... 5/- 
14 20/t'2 | 14/3 7'3b | 5 a! Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- 
f 06/9 | 85/I') | 15° a| 32!2b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 
1} 53/1C', | 34/10'.| 20 bi 10 a | United Drapery..... 5/- | 
1} 62/1! 50/- | a 2 | 105,a | Woolworth.......+. 5/- | 
| | ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
48/6 29/3, | 10 B). 54) ABEL... cccsavicenvs fi | 
| 15/S'4 9/7'2 |, | 1S ¢ | Brit. Electronic Inds..5/- | 
62/3, | 49/- | 4 a|. 92b| BILCC...........6.. £1 | 
14/7', | 11/3 7!2b| 5 a} Crompton Parkinson.5/- | 
76/- | 54/~ | 2313¢| 3!30 | Decca Record...... 10/- 
be 52/- 35/- 5 a| 12!2b) EM. ......0.00. 1O/— | 
495 38/- 25/9 5 «@ 8 b | Elliott-Automation. . .5/— 
B13° 40/6 26/6 3 a 7 b | English Electric ...... él | 
4 | 39/6 aoe > 2s 7 b | General Electric,..... él | 
ait | 72/2 a7/- | Bigb| 439 | C. A. Parsons........ él | 
8 | 52/3 37/9 | 6!nb 3'4a | A. Reyrolle.......... él 
63/- 45/3 | B e¢ | 25 ¢ | Thorn Electrical..... 5/- 
\ | 
| } ENGINEERING 
36/9 18/9 9 ¢} Nil Babcock & Wilcox... .£1 
48/9 33/- 2G TT | John Brown .........£1 
8/4', | 4/9 9 b| 3 a | Cammell Laird......5/- 
33/9 23/- 0b; 10 | Internat. Combust. ..5/- 
9/\'p | 4/12 | .. | a. | Rich'’ds’ns. Westg’th. 10/- 
40/- /- 9!2b| 2!2a ) Swan Hunter........ él | 
17/44. | 12/9 | S ¢ Resume ae | John Thompson ..... 5/- 
7934 33/10', 21/8',4 trae $2!) a | Coventry Gauge... .10/- 
| 435° | 79/9 | 51/6 +6 b!| $2!,a| Alfred Herbert ...... fi 
78/- 52/6 | Tiga 12!4 b | Allied lronfounders...£1 
110/- 83/- 2 2 10 Bb | Averys ....sscecseess él 
36/10! 19/4! Tey | 4 Oe een ess oe 10/- | 
14/9 9/9 | Blob 4!4a | George Cohen...... 5/- | 
44/4! | 32/4! | 10 a| 17!,b| Davy-Ashmore...... 5/- 
108/7', | 78/6 5 @} Fl | Guest Keen.......... él 
31/- 21/10',; 4 4a 12 b | Head Wrightson..... 5/- 
100/3 Gs | Se) .-.2° 0) Cem Bor... 5.0i 055 £i 
22/6 4/- | 44a 10 b | Ransome & Marles...5/- 
4:04 | 50/6 34/6 | 3a | 7 b| Renold Chains....... | 
44/\', | 29/7'2 | 10 a} 17!,b Simon Engineering ..5/- 
85/6 54/4! 14 ¢ | 7 a} Tube Investments a 
38/4', | 27/- 7'ob Zioia’ | VIGKORE, onc ctne cs . fi 
84/6 | 64/6 334a | 10 b | Ward (Thos. W.)..... £l 
————— Et oof | 20f— 5 | 22!2b Woodall-Duckham. ..5/= 


{| Ex capitalisation. WT Ex rights. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 
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(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 





Low 


110/= 


41/6 


£105, 
108/9 
24/3 


9/10 
57/6 
17/9 
43/6 
43/9 
37/6 
50/6 
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} ; | } | } | 
cid ‘ , 1961 | Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, | | Prices, 1961 | Last Two i | Price, | Yield, | 
i. _ | Dividends | yf og | Oct. 4, Oct. Hi, Oct. Hi, | Cover! | Dividends | vee Oct. 4, | Oct. 11, | Oct. Hi, | Cover 
giela. Lcobacn tow | (CDK) | | 1961’ | 1961 | 1961 | High | Low | (0) () 1961 | 1961 | 1961 
° , vi | | | | 
1961 — —» — - & ——— —— ~ - — - —_— 
l | ] l 
| % | %-| FOOD & TOBACCO | | bi a MISCELLANEOUS 
4) 17/6 | 10 ¢| 10 ¢ }-Allied-Suppliers....10/- | 18/I'2 | 18/4'2 | 5-44 2'4 | 62/- 43/- 20 a 60 b | Assoc. British Picture.S/- | 47/3 | 47/3 6-35 | 23%, 
5 7/934 | 10 a 12'yb | Assoc. British Foods..1/- | 12/- 12/3 1-84 2 34/6 26/9 20 a) 40 5b Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/— | 30/3. | 30/6 | 9-84 134 
3°34 | B SSher ce a | eh eS oe £1 | 57/3 57/3 4:19 21, | 51/9 || 41/412 | 16 a! 14 b | Beecham Group..... 5/- | 48/1", | 48/- | 3-13 | BB, 
3.84.. MB6 11/9 | t4712b | 42ti20 | Brooke Bond ‘B’....5/- | 12/9 | 12/9 | 4-26 3% | 54/3 | 32/—" | 313623 | British Match .... €1 | 33/6 | 33/72 |. 4-17 | 2 
3-53 9/3 12/10'9| 22a) 10° b | International Tea....5/- | 13/634 | 13/3 4-72 | Vy | 28/42 | 15/74, | 8236 4 a British Oxygen...... 5/- | 17/3 16/- 3-33 2'2 
3-eoe 7/9 67/- | 5 a 105, b | J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 67/- 67/6 | 4-69 I'g | 13/- 8/1'2 | - b 2 a British Ropes ......- 5/—| 8/4!2*| 8/I* | 6-15 2'4 
3°60%* Bs 25/9 PO) 20 Ol MM cds cnc 55c8 10/— 28/3, | 29/1", | 4-81 2 70/- $0/- ai28 5, b De La Rue. -. vases 1/- | SI/- | SO/- | 4-502 
3-56 +03, (10/9 | Tob yO | ee ee S/— | ti/tt, | U/- | 4°55 2 fe i/ | c 24 estetner ‘A’ ....... 5/- | 38/6 38/6 2-60 3'4 
«-Bs/- — 42/10'g| 9 b 3 a} Tate & Lyle.......... £1 | 43/4!2 | 44/4!2 | 5-41 2 73/9 52/6 | 6a 9 6 | Glawe............. 10/~ | 54/6 55/6 2-70 314 
6-7) B00! 15/7"2 Sat = Ot GE iieat So Cesk dn ss 5/- | 16/- | 16/1'2 | 4-34 2 57/6 47/- | 12 b 3 a Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 47/6 47 /- 6-38 234 
4-65 Hh- 60/— | t2123¢  t1123a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 61/3 60/9 | 5-82 234 | 55/6 | 35/6 40 b 5S a: Hoover ‘A’......... - | 42/9 | 42/3 5:29 | 2, 
3-00 | “Mie 4«40/- ~+| 1S b| § a/| Gallaher .......... 10/- | 40/9* | a ‘“ ta 50/3 , : : a _ td ccscccresees _ Le oe +3 (2 
“Bie 65/3 | 14 6! Balt ial Tobacco..... £1 | 66/9 | 6- @ EC aoc ccaekas. -48 | 2 
2:59¢ a6 a4 be os | y “1789 | 45/- | 12!2¢ 12!2¢ | National Canning... .€1 | 45/- | 46/3 S41 | 1. 
6-02 | . INSURANCE 37/3 | 29/6 | 6 a 10 b | Powell Duffryn..... 10/~ | 33/6 | 33/3 | 4-81 | 2% 
4-23 Bisa 11516 | $55.61 +50 a! Britannic ...... eine’ 5/- | 125g | 123g 3-46 30/3 | 24/7', ys b 5 a! Radio Rentals . . aah tiki 5/- | 26/10! | 27/6 3-64 32 
3-19 | Mw 6t/- | 25 b> 20 a} Commercial Union ..5/- | 65/3 | 64/6 3-49 37/6 18/9 | Jaa, IS 6 Rank Organisation...5/- | 25/3 | 25/- | 4:50 | 2! 
3-04 2 177g t4l-17¢ $41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 273g | 28g 1-02 43/3 | 32/10'2| 1612 _7!2a | Schweppes ......... S/- | 33/9 | 35/— | 3-43 | 1% 
3-86 | | Mw, SI/10'2) 20 b| 10 a General Accident....5/- | 70/9 | 72/9 | 2- | see | 39/- Vie | ec) WB ¢) Sere s....-... 05 5/— | 31/334 | 32/3 3-88 | 2", 
8-96 | Mw = 42/7! | 40 b| 35 a | Guardian........... 5/- 49/-* | 49/9* | 2-68** 28/4") | 21/7! | Mtn ze | Thomas Tilling ...... 4/~ | 22/9 23/41, | 3-42 | 2 
3-53 #9, 23'4 =| 80 a /|.110 b | Legal & General..... 5/- | 345, 34, @=| *+%1-37 i} 7B/—- =| SS/- | 12 ' a | ——s Newall..... £1 | 57/10', | 58/6 4:10 | 24% 
Sh ~fi/- =100/- | —8!n9a| TIl2b | Northern & Emp!.....£1 |127/—  |125/- | 3-20 166 /6 |*30/— | 9-042a 5-5b nilever .....+..--++ él 143/- 147/- 3-34 34 
5-24 | 7" pple 156/3. | 170 b| 420 a Pearl .......... ..5/- |225/-  (201/3 | 3-65 we | ENS32 | 83, | «68 a) «13 ~b | Unilever NV. .....12 fl. Pig 10316 2-44 3, 
| By 18 [t183!3 ¢ #208! ¢ | Prudential “A’.<-°--.4/— [21% | 217%g* | 3-11 | ... | 22/6 | 16/- | 10 b) 5 a | United Glass........ 5/- | 16/3 | 16/- 4-69 | 2, 
| HABOB 38/104, — | | Royal ..52..s0r+n4e- 5/— | 42/90 | 42/38 | -3-55** ... | 42/1'2 | 30/6 | t4lga_ t1054b | United Molasses ....10/- | 30/6 | 30/10'2| 7-93 | 1 
bs | 99/3 +=103/6 'I4b | 72a | Royal Exchange...... £1 '103/9* (104/9* -| 3-58 bas | B | | 
4-69 | Il, | SHIPPING 
3:82 3 | | } MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | } 6/3 %6/- —| ee tS . ’ h. 10/- ‘ 
| Mio, 137 | ee] rae aclentesee era | i370 | yer | 749 | 2 $63 [305 | fae] WBab | ae Rcomwenn. 1or>|amye Jane | stg | 2, 
W/3 66/1'2 | 20 ¢) 20 ¢ | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... Sf | S0/- | Sie | £28 | Be | 2aso | 20/- | 17 | 7 ¢| France Fenwick ...... £1 | 20/4', | 20/4. | 6-87.) 
4-73** 48/6 41/6 | 2'24 ; 8l2b Rolls-Royce ctreseee kl ' 42/1 - / : | | if : 50/6 33/3 | Woe Wc } Furness Withy et él | 34/- 33/3 } 6-02 } I 
3 7 MM | S/ tian | 12 | 12) €| Rootes Motors ‘A’ ...4/—| G6/Il2 | 6/84 | 718. | Sia 1 isy | 10/6 72a; 10 b| London & Ov S/— | W/ity | W/ity | 7-87 | 
3°88 | 2 l tows Be \ | 6g/ti 69/- 4-64**, 2! 24 | | London erseas . . /\ly {it tes 
2:96 | 2 Ma? | 52/3l4 | 13 by Tha] ACV...........--+ at | e/a | | 72 48/6 | 34/10'.} 3 a, 8 b| P&ODeld.......... £1 | 36/9 | 37/3. | 5-9 | 1 
4-274 2 Me 14 Pe 705 | Garland Motors :-.. ft | #2/ai2 | Gsirz | 800 | ig {12/9 | 12/= | Bre} 2re| Reardon Smith.....10/— | 13/9 | 13/9 | 1-82 fa 
* eS 2@ | Bristol Aeroplane ..10/— | 4 | 2) ed ba ' ~S E. ; 
3.62" 5 B33 -27/10'.| 10 a | 5 b| Hawker Siddeley... ..£1 | 28/1'2 | 27/10! | 7-61**) Ng B/- | B/Mh| 8 * 5 ¢ | Royal Mail | 13/9 | 14/ | 7-14 | 
3-96 | 2 m3 | 3I/9 | #4 @| $5t2b | Dowty Group...... 10/- | 34/1" | 33/102) 4-58 | 2M | 
4.06 | 1, (yell! 21/6 3*4 | 12!2b | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- | 26/— | 25/6 6-21 | 2 STEEL 
PMB Be | ab] 2s [eigen ort |e | Bla, | a | he | eam) efta,| 6.8) "98 | Some at ll || me | 
qa | ssed Steel........ - | 4 | ' | 4) 2 | 2) 2 2 rman Long........ } 2 2} 4 
3-52 I, 4/3 29/6 -j 15 -e I2'2¢ | Telgien Holdings ...10/- | 29/6 | 29/9 | 4:20 | 2 a at ae ~“ } a acces a 242 ane | 6-90 32 
5-95 2, | | - 2 a j out urham....... : 2 2 . } 
; <4 | MINES | 47/8'4 | 33/4'> 7'nb 5 a Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 3 33/6 7-46 23 
S40 a 9 110/= 50 b!| 40 a | Anglo-American....10/- 122/6 125/72 | 7-16 | I" | 57/4'2 | 497 0%2| 15 ¢ 5 a@ | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 | 43/10!) | 41/10'2| 7-16 | 315 
| 7 Bas 43/- 18%4b | _614b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 49/6 | 51/3, | 9-76 | 2 } 68/7'2 | 43/12 | 9 b| 6 a! John Summers ....... £1 | 45/7!, | 43/41, | 6-92 | 23, 
i | ees | 72/6 | 15 a! 20 b| General Mining .7....£1 | 80/- | 81/10'2| 8-54 | 2 | 55/7'2 | 38/- 12 b | 4-8a | United Steel......... £1 | 43/10', | 40/7'2 | 6-06** 3 
$9] 31, a. br S a | 9 > eee Sareea 12/9 7 se 3, 63/6 | 46/- 83,5 6!40 Whitehead .......... £t | 47/- | 47/- | 6-38 | 3% 
‘ i a | | Daggafontein ....... - | = : rg 
356 | MS 73/9 | 70 @| 100 b | Free Stace Geduld ...5/- | 83/9* | 86/3 | 9-86 | 2 TEXTILES 
4843 «© 37/6 25 a) 25 b | Hartebeestfontein ..10/- | 39/6 ‘ 40/6 2 12-35 | tg | 42/71, | 24/71, 77>) 5 a English Sewing Cotton £1 | 26/3* | 26/-* 9-62 i, 
4/6 = 41/10'!2) 50 @| 60 b | President Brand..... S/- | SO/7'2* | 49/4'2%) N14 | Ua | 34/10l2| 22/41 a 10 b Fine Spinners........ £1 | 22/4! | 22/7'2 | 13-26 | 2 
4-98 | 2, QS [01/3 90 a 120 b | Western Holdings ...5/- 116/3  115/7'2*| 9-08 | 14 | 70/41," | 45/3 I7'2b  7'2@ ) Lancashire Cotton....£1 | 46/6 | 46/6 | 10-75 | !'2 
377 | 3 mae | 13/9 s-  ) (8l3a@ | Winkelhaak........ 1O/- | 18/6 | 18/6 | we | B21 47/6 | 30/3, | Aga) «5566 | Courtaulds.......... £1 | 32/1'p | 32/71. | 6-13 | Ba 
6:20 | 13, B/3 | 55/- 3673b | 13!3a | Chartered........- 15/- | 58/6 | 59/9 |: 12-55 2 8/9 | S/7'2 | 93b 4 a. WMlingworth Morris...4/— | 5/10'| 5/10', | 9-08 itp 
4-732 @°/8 51/3 | 20 a! 606 | Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 53/9 | 55/- | 14-S5h | 2 | 75/3 | 62/- 13 b| 8 a@ West Riding Worsted .£1 | 74/3 | 74/9 5-62 2 
5.08 | 2,72 | 8/3, | 4!tga | 9 b | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 8/4'2 | 8/3 | 8:30h) 2% | 37/3 | 26/3 7'2b)  2!2@ | Woolcombers........ ét | 2/— | 2/- | 6-90 | 2 
| 6/I', | 4/10'2;  4!ga | 8 b | Roan Antelope...... 5/- | 5/3 5/3 | 1N-59h | 134 | 20/71, | 12/11, 3°c¢ 6 c¢_ Bradford Dyers ...... £1} 12/6 | 12/11, | 9-89 | Ey 
0/9 | 18/9 15 aj 17'2b | Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 18/9 W9/— | WT-4N | Na | 16/214 | 11/9 | Tiga! 13346 | Calico Printers...... 5/-| IVIg" 12/6" | 8-00** 3% 
a1 2 M/S «61/3 | laa) 13346 | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 61/3 | 62/6 | 6-40 | 134 | 55/10!,/ 38/6 | ... | ... | Coats, Patons & B.....£1 | 41/7'2 | 40/9 6-13** 2 
3-18 | 2. ‘he ae gi-see eee Be Repos. Reg. .5/- eae” Nias 10! | or | 34 1 13/712] 9/102} 3 @! 10 Bb fute Industries...... 10/- | 10/3 10/3 |-12-68 : 
pF 3 *50c ‘50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. 2 : |} s+» | 35/3 | 24/4! 10 10 | NOW sa ote cee e cess £1 | 24/10'2* 24/41,* | 8-21 
3°69 | S49 «10/9 | Giga} 2211126) London Tin......... 4/- | 16/102 | 16/10'2 | 8-30** Il, Ve | aM | a my — | Ma") 24/42 ? 
ait | Mees 30/> | 20 | 272 | Rio Tinto.....0.... 10/—  35/7!z | 36/10'2| 7-46 | IN, | | TRUSTS. LAND & 
3.29 2Met® (35/6 =| 105 c} 40 a| Tromoh............ 5/- | 63/- | 64/- | 8-20 | 1 PROPERTY | 
2-38 I! } | } 70/- 52/6 | I24na 25 b j Alliance Trust....... S/- | 63/- | 64/6 2-91 it, 
SO MM, | 40) timate ies o- cr} 43/6 | 42/6 | 8-96 | 2t, | 52/'0!2) 42/6 | 12a 3726 | B.ET. ‘A’ Defd. .. 5/- | 49/- | 48/9 | 5-13 | Ih 
3-47 | thE, = 344 {Sib | 13'30 | British Petroleum ....£4 | Le (4 }20/- | 12/7". | 10 c| 10 c | Cable & Wireless... .5/- | 16/3 | 16/3 | 3-08 | 13% 
/ /6 {2!2a | +$67gb | Burmah Oil ......... £1 35/9 | 35/6 8-63 | tly | golg . CS ae : oS 
/ | | 39/6 06 | 2! 65/ 47/ | 20 c¢ | 23!3a | City Centre Props. ..5/— | 56/6 56/3 2-25 4 
Y/- | 37/- 6!4a | 13346 | Castrol..........-- 10/- | 38/6 =| 39/ 5 | 2'2 195/6 | 64/3. | (3!na | 72 | City Lond. Real Prop..£1 | 70/9 | 70/9 3-H j 
0:26 | 1 Betilis £105. | 23-87c | II lga | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £1b7ig | El2'g 3-88 | 2% liooy71, | 72/6 7-042 | 9-046 | Hudson's Bay £1 | 83/9 | 78/9 } 4.08 13, 
6-67 Pe 9/7!) 108/9 (¢20-8 c |} +t10a | Shell Transport ...... £1 115/9* (|117/6 3:79 | 3 36/- 22/3: *~ 4. thane Securities... .10/- 29/- |29/6 | 2-03 i 
ri | N/3 | 24/3 | ass v+ | Uleramar.......... 10/- | 26/6 30/3 deen sad 38/3 26/6 I242¢| 330 Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 29/-* | 29/9* } 4-07 i 
5°49 | 2 | } 
PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
33 | BBW | 9/10! 8 b; § a) Daily Mirror........ S/— | 12/- | 12/6 | 6-00 I", | | TEA & RUBBER F 
ies | 2 Ml- 57/6 4 a| 8 b| W.H.Smith & Son‘A’.£1 | 57/9 | 60/~ 4:00 | 2 | 47/6 40/6 .| {2!2a 425 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 47/6 | 47/3 | 19-01 1 
ci hee. (7 1 — — | Thomson Org’n. ....5/— | 18/9 | 20/- | 6-00** 2 | 35/- - | 28/9 | 43 a fll b | Jokai (Assam) ........ £1} 35/- | 35/- | 13-06 , 2 
5.16 | ¥MEO 43/6 | 83%4b) 5 a@ | Bowater Paper....... £1 44/6 | 44/9 + 615 | My pty | 876 |... ... | Nuwara Eliya........ éi| 8/9 Se a 
521 | 4 MoS 43/9 | 9 a| 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 43/9 | 44/3 | 7-23 | 112 | 6/10'2| 5/2! | 29'gb| 12'2@  Highlands& Lowlands 2/- | 5/3% | 5/3 | 15-87 | I! 
5-17 | DMs «37/6 | 4 | Blab | Spicers.............. él 2/- 1 41/9 | 5-99 | 134] 7/4'2 | 5/5!44 | 10 a, 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/— | 5/634 | 5/5t, | 16-55 © 
5-19 | 8/9 50/6 4a 10 .b | Wiggins Teape....... £1 | 55/6 | 55/9 | 5:02 { 2 93/- | 77/- 12'2a | 37'!2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 79/6 80/- | 12°50 | ty 
| | \ | } ! } q 
a rd The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) “THE ECONOMIST” 
. } 4 - _ 2 aecslinatiiimniihtattnatn 
2-63 | | (961 | Indicator | Yield % | 1961 ORDINARY SHARE 
6°52 | th ——— , a — INDICATOR 
we fo Sept. | e ; 
vig | RMS | BOT | $00 | tisk | tow : 
SiS: 2 | 2 fh Se. ae 1953=100 
‘ 27 | ° 355-7 5:26 | 
35 | I oc. 4 | ee = | (May 10) | (Oct. 11) 
55 | th ; 
3-50 | 2h Wye a ee F 
Se Financial: Times Indices 
393 | Ms : Boe F. ame ; 
3-93 | 34 196} Ind | Ord. | Fixed Consols | Bargains 
96 ; aoe eee tee Yield |_ Marked ORDINARY SHARES 
x Oct. 5°) 300°5 |. 5°25 j 81-74 | 6-43 11,998 ” Crores 
38 | 3 » 6 | 301-6 | 5-23 | 81-89 | 6-41 | 13,170 The Economist” indicator 
» 9 | 298-5 | 5-28 | 82-09 | 6-41 | 15,830 
73 | 2 » 10 296-3 | 5:33 | 82:22 | 6-43 13,268 
HL | * » tt 292:0 | 5-40 | 82:24 | 6-43 | 11,496 
+34) i High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 292-0 (Oct. II). ; : rr a 
99 | 3 ¢ July 1, 1935=100.  ¢ 1928=100. 7 ERS See ey oe 
’ ae yt. Sl 
| 





———— “Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20%. City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12!2%.. Daily Mirror, 15%. 
n dividend. Guardian, 2623%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. Ind Coope, T.A., 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105,%. London Tin, 35% ‘Midlaiid Bank, 15% Royal 
latest date. Assurance, 30%. Thomson Organisation, 24%. United Steel, [2-3%. Weoedall-Duckham, 21%. 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 546 profit and loss accounts published July - September, 1961 (£’000) 


Breweries Clothing and Food and 


| | 
| Shops and Stores 











Industry | end Discilieries Feotwesr Confectionery Tobacco Building | Engineering lron and Steel 
No. of Companies | (15) (17) (32) (tl) (1) (46) (71) (9) 
Year |Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest Previous Latest Previous| Latest | Previous Latest Previous Latest 

ey ae 48,366 53,699 | 4,190) 4,634 47,612 | 51,687 | 38,243 | | 41,546 | 178 161 | 21,998 | 24,235 31,985 | 32,371 7,515 9,224 
Income from investments .............. 2,906 3,025 | 83 65 772 758 426 | 437 | 8 3 622 | 685 | 1,024 1,222 5 79 
Other current income ................ ah and aie ect dex | ae an ent a 7 7 12 it 12 cae daa 
Non-recurring credits..............005 1,933 892 | 125 | 330 453 | 966 1,200 | 1,872 559 343 | 1,383 844 | 390 74 

POLE TRIE... 2 55.5565 oS ess 53,205 57,616 4,398 | 5,029 48,837 | 53,411 | 39,869 | 43,855 193 171 | 23,191 | 25,274 34,395 | 34,449 8,020 9,377 
RPO EION 5 50s 5 dx cds Thakoon Nass 4,987 5,606 | 510 596 | 11,926 13,414 3,664 | 3,753 28 30| 4,974). 5,589 | 6,641 7,267 2,445 2,857 
NN ORS oc ss Sav cceovessaeees eee 16,749 | 18,676 1,192 1,331 | 12,268 | 12,623 | 13,475 | 14,457 50 34 6,564 | 6,933 | 9,406 8,993 1,103 1,526 
PRE BOR Gane <s Sku cwacrar WEES eS 3,736 5,312 311 410 3,072 3,976 3,226 | 4,409 12 il 1,344 1,913 | 2,086 2,630 404 563 
Directors’ emoluments ..............45 770 788 402 389 1,364 1,459 | 439 467 22 19 1,254 1,322 | 2,048 2,114 247 278 
Administrative charges................. 110 129 40 70 655 893 | 64/ 644 2 2 143 260 225 432 26 155 
Contingencies, provisions, etc........... 37 159 103 193 40! 453 | 133 69 9 3 253 230 | 454 488 2 12 
TE ek eyas scar esths steers ees 52 52 35 25 789 7t6 | él 77 15 17 99 97 397 300 91 14) 
DEARTY: RUNES 56s venice SO gees Sodaw ee 734 576 | 8 333 345 | 751 651 ike nd 278 220 204 188 15 4 
LOU NII x 065s 5.55 ve ORS scone cokes 1,699 1,719 53 54 933 999 800 1,256 des 2] Sahai 242 298 7/1 805 491 898 
Preference dividends .................. 498 578 98 100 766 825 36! 624 sep ars 245 258 380 412 14 15 
Profits retained by subsidiaries......... 6,177 4,750 379 202 3,869 2,751 | 5,255 4,378 ose Dr. 2 1,152 1,009, 2,194 1,662, 267 | 474 
COPY CORBOB 5 65.6.6. 6500 cacao as de 10,154 | 11,518 649 703 6,750 7,573 | 7,756 8,134 44 44 2,957 |. Sash | S033 5,768 1,043 1,132 
Reserves (parent company)............. 6,993 7,178 | 112) tis 3,304 4,416 | 2,589 | 2,642 i 12| 2,839} 3,028) 3,336 3,993 1,252 1,106 
Brought in (parent company) .......... 4,802; 5,311} 1,590 2,103 10,530 | 12,937 2,654 | 3,372 28 28 4,842 5,689 , 9,125 9,605 2,161 2,781 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 5,311 5,886 | 2,/03 | 1,852 12,937, 15,905 | 3,372 5,666 | 28 29 5,689 6,455 9,605 9,002 2,78! 2,967 

| | | | | | | 
a LR 
ee 
aT Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles | Newspapers, Miscellaneous as 
Industry Shipbuilding | and Paint | Manufacturing and Aircraft | Paper & Printing | Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies (2) (10) | (23) (20) | (14) (95) (6) (6) 


Year |Previous, Latest |Previous Latest Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest |Previous | Latest | Previous | 









































Latest | Previous Latest 
red Cr DION 55 <6 ods hares Sees 4,941 5,517} 3,934| 4,384) 25,332 | 24,190 | | 9,047 | a | 18,058 | 22,569 | 66,034 67,597 | 5,939 | 5,730 | 2,802 3,887 
Income from investments .............. 295 361 54 | 46 438 537 54 | 554 672\| 3,138 3,340 1,010 1,023 40 59 
Other current income ................ * tas oan t | 2 dae ine 57 | 3 Da hk os 38 hes a ar wx ‘ie 
Non-recurring credits..............26- 73 109 572 329 100 | 179 1,336 453 | 1,329 1,723 | 177 180 189 3) 
GT CINE oan 5's Eves nee ae 5,236 5,878 | 4,062 | 4,541 | 26,342 | 25,056 | 9,258 | 9,286 | 19,948 | 23,694 | 70,539 | 72,660 | 7,126 | 6,933 3,031 3,977 
PRIN 5 5400 sudo ane sa AGS ew es 983 | 1,043 708 | 813 5,078 5,770 | 1,374 | 1,568 | 3,704| 4,683 | 12,868 | 14,300! 3,856 | 4,311 716 838 
SUPINE os sb ic a cae k eens h eke e 1,629 | . 1,933 1,253 1,343 5,886 5,276 | 2,845 | 2,669 5,539 | 6,821 | 20,309 | 19,937 | 40! | 314 | 731 1,016 
PO COR ic c0 ic ssscacnteeouees Sosa 6% 318 506 | 256 352; 1,444 1,752 46! 821 1,264 1,709 4,203 5,361 | 69 | 35 142 302 
| | | | 
Directors’ emoluments ................ 103 76 | 235 266 609 | 584 446 429 581 | 629 2,940 | 2,963 15! 160 176 174 
Administrative charges................. ! | 55 114 580 529 44 | 59 45 58 482 | 687 59 53 13 14 
Contingencies, provisions, etc........... 77 8 1,640 1,390 _ 39 36 / 55 1,209 | 545 bis | ear! 3 2 
PROM oi50 5655555 mea btnoeteae sre 22 2 790 875 30 35 13 | 28 643 563 ‘= 8 
} | | | | } 
ed eee ee te 98 122 13 } Dr. :32 265 342 |Or. 2) Br. 4 481 | 534 | 1,366 1,333 140 131 12 1 
DAS ARUDOIND A 4 55s xcase teks csuteiencw os on een 84 1,257 1,499 | 189 211 637 | 731 | 725 853 | 100 103 78 14 
Preference dividends .................. 72 72 29 60 363 | 364 | 54 63 800 | 1,022 1,028 1,061 | 98 98 | 121 121 
Profits retained by subsidiaries......... 904 1,112 131 193 1,257 894 1,151 | 1,068 693 | 1,284 | 6,047 4,674 518 244 | 99 347 
| | 
Ordinary dividends. ..........ccseceee. | 742 742 666 TH |} $2,393 2,501 | 1,348 y+ 2,583 | 3,405 | 10,680 | 11,704 | 796 789 | 586 710 
Reserves (parent company)............. 160 | 100 646 509 4,255 3,579 969 | 3,324 | 2,546} 5,727 4,887 | 757 536 | 529 285 
Brought in (parent company) .......... 2,132 | 2,358 | 529 500 4,644 5,169 1,394 | Sos | 3,03! | 3,314 | 17,488 | 19,800 1,499 1,680 | 905 733 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 2,358 2,529 500 538 5,169 | 4,870 1,504 | 1,778 | 3,314 3,503 | 19,800 | 23,592 | 1,680 1,839 | 733 816 
| | 
| 
) : Other TOTALS 
Industry | Silk and Rayon Wool Other Textiles Oil Rubber Tea Companies* ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (4) (12) (9) (1) (28) (64) (50) 546 Companies 
| 
Year |Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest |Previous | Latest |Previous| Latest Previous | Latest |Previous Latest Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest 
oe Se er ee | 1,373 | 1,686 3,439 3,323 | 5,05! | 4,530 1,248 1,224 4,000 | 4,114 6,468 | 5,543 | 44,790 44,790 | 50,776 402,543 | 431,634 
Income from investments .............. | 10 | 13 $22) «tt3 | 99 128 i 17 | 382 | 40! 302 | 354 7,023 —— 19,488 | 21,997 
Other current income ................ Li sss “ | >» | < see Re | 22 | 26 13 10 | 12 165 | 137 
Non-recurring credits...............5. | ‘4 | 23 48 | 43 | 36 | 9 182 | 191 434 741 | 1,590 12,123 | 10,297 
ee ee er et eer 1,397 1,722 | 3,609 3,479 | 5,186 | 4,667 | 1,259 1,241 | 4,586 | 4,732 | 7,217 | 6,648 | 53,415 | 60,369 434,319 | 464,065 
CME Cis iin sis ec ceccticedneeeen 304| 325| 291| 364) o681{| 771 196 228| 269) 368) 884} 933 6,992 | 8,091 74,079 83,518 
RRR esa 6.5 sco nce hangd cea henwes 388 | 492 1,101) 1,029 1,546 | 1,302 404 385 1,491 | 1,458 2,689 2,426 | 14,792 | 16,366 | 121,811 | 127,30 5 
PUR AON: fo xs Sing acerca sides sees 97 | 160 264 | 322 382 | 427 97 96 36 | 36 | 43 43 2,905 | 4,229 26,372 35,375 
Directors’ emoluments .............005 102 120 | 287 | 297 | 289 | 261 | 7 7 85 | 97 | 178 | 140 | 1,053 | 1,116 | 13,788 14,155 
Administrative charges..............00. { 5 10 42 44 15 | 15 | 24 24 82 | 87 | 159 | 176) 1,309) 1.617 4,757 | 6,073 
Contingencies, provisions, etc........... 9 13 108 108 58 7 | : . 270 348 193 | 173 390 936 | 5,386 | 5,228 
PE 65205 5os sg oath athe eee Ks “= 3 100 1 122 22 | bes a 18 24 22 43 3,299 ~—-_:3,018 
PURDTY FOUIEUE sinc chcde casa cctacaes 6 5 4 oi 7 14 < 30 4 113 118 1,972 1,825 6,821 6,440 
LISS SUDO 6s 5 c.0s bb pe6dss sGden ene xe 2 2 sae ies 72 71 6 6 | 2 2 20 | 22 2,771 | 3,485 10,788 13,172 
PRONE CRINOD a 5 0:0 65 06.6.5% bine 60 36 43 | 43 35 35 cia i! s 64 | 118 776 789 5,916 6,699 
Profits retained by subsidiaries......... 91 223 157 | 255 364 499 | . 22 94 168 | 199 4,929 4,919 35,824 31,229 
| | { | 
Ordinary GiWidnds. ..o605600000000000608 218 66 | 664 718 518 575 | 387 387 1,560} 1,518 1,763 | 1,566 9,339 | 11,490 69,429 76,736 
Reserves (parent company)............. 75 | 130 | 66! | 266 1,215 383 135) 100 70! 704 | 670 | 636 | 5,730 3,492 45,990 42,330 
Brought in (parent company) .......... 104 144| 1,656/ 1,543 | 1,617 1,499 40 43 597 624 1,172 1,427 | 10,799 | 11,234 83,339 93,398 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 144 | 184 1,543 1,573 1,499 1,784 | 43 | | 624 | 625 1,427 1,501 | 11,234) 13,205 93,398 106,150 
| | | | } 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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fixed assets .... 
Trade investmer 
Stocks 
Debtors....... 
Net balances du 
Gilt-edged 

Cash 
Other marketab 
intangible assets 


Total Assets 


Bank overdrafts 
Reserve for fute 
Depreciation .. 
Capital reserves 
Other provision 
Creditors 
Other current | 
Revenue reserve 
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Minority interes 
Loan capital... 
Preference capi 
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Total Liabil 


Year's Free 
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Reserve for fut 
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Fixed assets .. 
Trade invest 
Stocks 


Other market: 
Intangible asse 


Total Asse 


Bank overdraf 
Reserve for fu 
epreciation . 
Capital reserve 
Other provisic 
Creditors:.... 
Other current 
Revenue reser 
Net balances | 
Minority inter 
oan capital .. 
reference cay 
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and Steel 


(9) 
LL 


Latest 


) 9,224 
19 


"14 
9,377 


2,857 
1,526 
563 


| 278 
) 155 
J 12 

141 


4 
898 
15 
474 


1,132 
1,106 
2,781 
2,967 
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otton 
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Latest 


3,887 
59 


v3 
3,977 
838 
1,016 
302 
174 


14 
2 





TALS 
sROUPS 
m panies 
Latest 
431,634 
| 21,997 
| 137 
| 90,297 


464,065 
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Comparative analysis of 546 balance sheets published July - September, 1961 (£’000) 











































































































* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 














Industry Breweries Clothing and Food aid Shops and Stores Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Stéel 
and Distiileries Footwear Confectionery 
No. of Companies (15) (17) (32) (it) () (46) (71) (9) 
| | | 
Year | Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest Previous | Latest ‘Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 
Syed S60GUBs cib\dt i's «pasa dbs cANoUeeeece | 155,542 | 189,641 | 11,057 | 12,735 | 228,202 | 258,861 | 119,349 | 117,486 496 | 601 | 81,317 |. 93,598 | 116,071 | 127,404 52,542 61,954 
Trade investments .........ccccce eee | 13,940 | 15,545 295 | 2.373 2,521 | 4,493 4,605 66 63 5,336 4,613 9,340 | 9,625 ti} 
BUEkS . . cgieamrne dade als 64, cuuinauee eles oe | 96,803 | 112,677 8,834 | 10,842 | 75,376 | 88,362 59,488 | 62,812 | 689 | 799 | 34,301 | 46,364 78,324 | 91,549 12,923 | 16,442 
BONS. : cody ie dela ncran Bhaies eed oe | 35,041 | 46,166 4,233 887 | 39,156 | 46,667 96,947 | 101,018 1,290 | 1,456 | 34,550 | 41,091 | 56,322} 65,190 12,335 14,454 
Net balances due to parent company... oa a "ie "as —~ | Re Bo taney ee > “w “a a | as oe eel — 
ececccencsecccsvercoccscces | | | eee | eee } 
boo 0G pew one sts weep trues | 17,429 | 10,632 1,629 1,283 | 11,218 7,664 | 12,620 | 20,298 | 12 | 5 7,057 | 7,403 | 17,066 | 13,314 3,052 255 
Other marketable investments ......... | 1,483 1,461 35 “| 2,993 2,654 | 2,493 2,255 | co Bs Ai 2 1,310; 2,928} 2,605 2 2 
ebigible: GE vce cngansgs cout bwacks | 2,765 2,844 847 776 | 22,055 | 25,479 | 3,785 4,615 os 751 } 949 4,132 3,631 87 | Si 
Fotal GOMNOR iiss oti ap ox kis thndons | 323,614 | 379,464 | 27,057 | 30,852 | 382,135 | 432,497 | 299,175 | 313,090 2,560 | 2,931 | 165,304 | 196,040 | 285,052 | 314,278 81,158 | 93,389 
Bink overdrafts and loans ............. | 3,189 3,143 777 2,074 24,816 32,281 | 23,599 | 12,768 | 357 | 665 8,863 | 13,558 8,228 | 13,619 | 468 | 3,715 
ect moma eo | | Bam | as taes| fae | | sees) see] || sbaer| aes ae | Maes) de] aha 
POCO cise ussu Rast eens tele nae | 35, A ’ ; | 73, | 84, | 22, | 24, , | 43, . : 
etal COMMINGEL ss csendhagesces + cassia | 17,844 | 32,431 | 733 | 980 32,333 | 35,798 | 42,370 | 48,553 | 48 48 7,546 | 8,885 | 17,273 | 19,264 8,825 9,083 
UO? POOUMEND. oun Vesanvesaestacesis | 1,523 1,355 123 94 4,510 4,030 565 | 503 we SBS ota 728 719 931 912 869 507 
SMGHONS . cb aw edbanaée vinta nder eee | 18,569 | 25,387 3,408 4,138 | 47,044 | 57,862 | 43,135 | 44,008 1,147 1,174 | 24,316 | 31,476 | 36,967 | 43,721 8,552 8,777 
Other current liabilities ............... | 15,658 | 19,198 1,721 1,996 15,761 | 16,624 | 26,874 | 29,170 67 84 5,486 | 6,836 11,936 | 12,382 1,476 1,998 
Revenue a and carried forward.. | 5/ “ — shat = —_ i ba = 293 312 = oe | ame 64,589 ae 14,600 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... | : | o¢e eee ese eve 
punority (RGRFOREEs:<'.), p< Save ov dencesdes 5,610 6,246 | 4) 21 | 6,508 6,470 | 11,172} 11,231)... ive 2,277 2,801 | 2,460 | 2,841 70 200 
in Cap casos occas heb r tite katate | 35,747 | 36,593 | 1,225) 1,211 | 17,546 17,658 12,270 | 15,513 on oon 3,962 | 4,559 | 13,126 | 13,674 10,063 | ~ 13,024 
Peerence GUM IV év cede eicatesesvans | 14,240 | 16,695 | 2,388 | 2,262 | 24,251 24,972 | 17,249 | 17,529 og aoe 6,820 | 7,017 11,554) $1,835 444 aad 
NAY GUNN es casa t Pisé.ceeuneenaee 107,316 | 132,993 | 5,898 | 7,283 | 69,148 | 77,844 | 39,982 | 41,155 480 | 480 | 33,290 | 37,028 | 66,421 | 72,426 15,790 | 15,928 
Total Liabilities . 0.0... cccccccces 323,614 | 379,464 27,057 | 30,852 | 382,135 | 432,497 | 299,175 313,090 2,560 | 2,931 | 165,304 196,040 | 285,052 | 314,278 | 81,158 | 93,389 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... | 4,918 | 17,995 — | 4,227 | 5,499 4,088 2,829 | 3744; — _ 4,502 2,086 3,881 3,876 550 aot 
| } i | | | | { i 
SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
Industry Shipbuilding Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, Miscellaneous Shipping Cotton 
} and Paint Manufacturing | and Aircraft | Paper & Printing | Manufacturing | 
No. of Companies | (2) (10) 23 (20) (14) (95) (6) (6) 
| | | | } ] | 
Year Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest Previous| Latest (Previous! Latest Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 
fined assGhs ceNls tevtneecveraateeds 18,075 | 19,717 | 13,117 | 14,461 | 83,579 | 93,153 21,208 | 24,007 | 72,724 | 117,656 (214,657 '245,248 | 62,998 | 67,924 22,860 | 23,825 
Trade investments ...........eeeeeeees 2,396 2,530 | 278 | 162 | 4,296 4,819 | 379 558 | 4,339 | 5,429 | 28,707 18,106! 2,574 2,551 84 | 73 
SOCKS .. « s:almipieieshra Aloud masauaie Sigtaanes baal arara 10,853 | 13,204| 3,559 3,789 | 78,477 | 96,190 | 15,811 19,770 | 19,461 | 30,353 | 100,362 |115,222 | 1,184 1,078 | 10,238 | 10,849 
DONOTS. . cine kaa semanctuepaesene asta | 8,539 8,753 4,780 | 5,569 | 55,118 | 60,100 | 13,406 | 15,400 | 23,488 | 30,498 | 124,57! | 147,144 | 6,799 | 7,525 | 7,243 | 6,333 
a oe due to parent company... |... vee | ee he | - eh bee 4 ... —_ | a Bs Siac |: dle s - 
eed 0d 6sicefis sn we aeRe oe ee ace eee a ste | Ph tegatana | . | hi . 
RR RY eh ae 10,241 8,119 | 2,875 | 2,953 | 8,072} 5,800 3,062 1,651 | 12,003 6,819 | 42,932 33,198 | 5,952 5,588 | 271 1,427 
Other marketable investments ......... ee Saat a 24 } 27 | 566 | 224 | 174 115 | 1,163 2,820 | 4,865 | 5,353} 4,765 4,982 | 464 525 
tangible MINOR uinss sca vcceksecceveses 2,039 2,223 | 5,251 5,869 | 1,393 1,403 | 597 827 | 21,803 | 33,904 25,938 | 32,975 |... ao 4 246 
Total MONGND ss 04a tes Steve cess | 52,143 | 54,546 | 30,010 | 32,949 231,553 | 261,713 | 54,637 | 62,328 155,441 | 227,897 | 549,566 | 603,670 | 88,397 | 93,778 | 41,180 | 43,293 
bank overdrafts and loans ..........6+. |e | 2,958} 1,653 | 8,634| 21,454 3,330| 5,403 2919| 6482| 29,075 | 30,881 | 3,540| 4,564 mm | 1,041 
ers caer eo Set AASB) Guts) Stas) seush | 7a8h d| Stes| be | wou | seams) 18] ae} ith] 
DUUreCintenGn, seuwie fuk Ct acdnc ceatugen : < Fae »330 | 5 6,045 | 34, | 853 | ; f | J | : ; ' | i ft y . 
pe FONDUE cst Seccunvnacesi'ecacue | a = | 1a 918 | oe sg —_ 3,523 | wero — goce oe | = — —_ = 
| ee, ee 4} 34 | 4 hae iy | , 3 i i | . ; 
RIGUItOPS: woes co uae ev ua's ea si8 sta sles 7,008 8,424 3,343 3,829 | 39,049 | 44,672 7,170 8,733 | 13,125 | 16,026 | 84,618 95.391 | 10,661 | 12,371 4,549 4,502 
Other current liabilities ............... 6,427 | 4,543 | 1,795 1,747 | 9,294 9,128 | 2,300 2,425) 5,754 8,166 | 26,/42 | 29,155 | 6,088 6,410 1,092 1,643 
Revenue reserves and carried forward.. | 9,691 11,028 5,149 4,753 47,318 49,894 | 10,651 12,274 | 29,882 | 33,808 | 98,426 | 109,988 31,031 | 33,041 6,462 7,457 
Morty Tee ee 1241 | 3081 Lars t ae) 2 ae. ae | 3,452 | 7,806 | 13,871 | 14.384 | 3911 4,050 "128 ‘149 
LOO CapIGE cra daa.ts dtiee dpe intne et eos ere 73 | 56 | 2} 2,001 | 26,911 | 30,128 | 3,005 3,152 | 12,316 | 18,491 | 14,003 | 14,264 1,669 1,359 | 1,724 | 1,641 
prelerence QMOMN. «= scuiececs cosbes seus 2,567 2,567 | 82! | 1,821 | 10,478 | 10,431 1,717 2,013 | 14,652} 14,652 29,232 | 29,576 | 2,996 2,996 3,845 | 3,852 
RUINary: GEMINE-~ <eargi nde «memdinalcemaciae 10,873 | 10,873 | 5,568 8,665 | 29,718 | 31,755 | 12,729 | 13,769 | 28,362 | 37,264 | 105,261 113,421 | 16,875 | 17,057 | 7,183 | 7,295 
Fotal LimiGeR acs é <5 sete adsa ween 52,143 | 54,546 | 30,010 | 32,949 | 231,553} 261,713| 54,637 | 62,328 | 155,441 | 227,897 | 549,566 | 603,670 | 88,397 | 93,778 41,180 43,293 
| } 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... A Lat, St, lee 100 2,931 679 | 1,766 3,733 | 526 | 486 818 | 14,704 4,312 _ | _ 321 ~ 
' ' | i 
Industry | Silk and Rayon Wool Other Textiles Oil Rubber Tea c ee Pi 
No. of Companies (4) (12) (9) (1) (28) (64) (50) 546 Companies 
| 
! | | } } | | | | 
Year Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest | Previous Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest Previous Latest 
ited aeObb inns custucdaaswetacctwceue 7,305 | 7,394| 8,494 14,337 | 15,634 7,837 8,234 | 15,160 | 17,865 | 31,712 | 34,107 | 287,008 | 325,960 1,644,156 | 1,885,870 
Trade investments .......0ceeeeeeeeeee 23 | 133 103 | 402 477 | 16 | 16 1,303 | 1,366 | 734 832 | 32,656 | 37,774 114,457 112,315 
DOCKS .. .cdcu visita Wes peeuaeesod duis 3,805 | 11,328 | 11,838 8,611 9,723 459 510 1,504! 1,365 | 13,132) 14,815 | 28,955 | 31,249 | 674,172 | 793,607 
BOWONS... bi8t Sauls s « deeeiale detObeae ds 1,913 | 3,30. 4,071 5,561 |. 6,218 1,607 | 1,807 728 | 803 4,392 5,139 | 192,419 | 235,932 733,585 | 858,134 
~ talent due to parent company... Rais & a ea 5) “eto BP ee a | ao “s1. a i oie 
MOD ZOD cc ccccccccccccsccscsccccece eee } | Bs soak) sass Sie rae ’ ° J s . 
D.. . « aigde’a altho Catealete o Gadeldenc cue’ 343 | 2,864 1,670 | 1,807 1,295 | 463 | 656 3,191 | 3,425 7,805 6,291 | 36,733 | 47,294 | 208,752 187,383 
Other marketable investments ......... ie 756 785 ee a> se ee, ee 734 | 828 595 625 | 24,144 | 26,32! 50,763 | 
Intangible assets ....... SON ock teens 448 58 58 | | 9 7 218 147 | 9,288 | 12,487 101,478 128,939 
Total ABUOER. so cs ivieds scivicvccses:] 13,837 | 25,788 | 26,971 | 32,055 | 34,788 10,382 | 11,223 | 23,915 | 27,063 | 60,665 | 64,012 612,194 | 717,940 | 3,547,039 | 4,038,549 
} a ale ‘ Be } } 
Bank overdrafts and loans ..........e0. 523 2,255 | 1,762 416; 1,243) ... wae a 13 53 4,819 6,207 | 62,048 | 86,505 | 191,695 | 249,694 
a eee menace 1 is) 328) 12] $83) civ | cine| 2m) 2m) 68) ee] a | Seis] wees | ie 
Nprecintigtii ysis b0s< Gudekainecmmbanr en . ’ f - z em r 4, i a : , ’ o 
ot SONNE, cco oW cotacncerencesans 1,091 | = — | 1,226 | be 200 | 200 <_— = —_ = as a23 ue 358,544 
ther provisions.........+. eee ay ween ae Ye Be geo ve 4 . 36,025 
MMAditONS, AN Gas wcsenhesese daeaie cca 1,138 | 2,777 3,270 | 3,632} 3,311 | 603 1,051 | 687 1,698 5,436 5,545 | 140,015 | 153,628 | 507,872 580,132 
Other current liabilities ..........-..05 551 | 1,040 1,281 1,552 | 1,686 | 600 660 2,052 2,296 | 5,5 5,195 | 26,541 | 40,108 175,672 203,282 
Revenue reserves and carried forward... 1,459 | 6,853} 6,986 7,744 8,568 | 1,298 1,406 2,680 | 2,957 | 11,357 | 12,115 | 61,079 | 68,806 | 590,608 635,892 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... “a j = = “a “Tee ee oa = as “an "ton Re: BS | Pe onset 
MOority IMM 626s Teaccccedk chee ce 8 wei be A 
oan capital...... 50 380 360 | 1,672 | 1,651 100 100 20 81 438 415 | 62,208 | 77,902 | 218,510) 253,883 
reference capital. ees 2,920 1118 1,118 1,466 | 1,466)... ee 96 % 2,108 2,128 | 23,447 | 23,553 173,259 179,943 
tdinary CORI cask dodsls occdectas es | 3 | 6,490 | 6,933 6,560 6,707 | 2,900 | 2,900 | 8,608 | 10,160 | 14,587 | 14,975 | 66,590 | 74,666 | 663,329 | 743,363 
Total CAM i oS ci icon ue 13,837 | 25,788 | 26,971 | 32,055 34,788 | 10,382 | 11,223 | 23,915 | 27,063 60,665 64,012 | 612,194 | 717,940 | 3,547,039 | 4,038,549 
OO ee O (a 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... _ 250 443 550 300 _ | — 857 592 ~~ 300 7,521 2,755 51,373 | 44,389 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
saat F ‘ 
ult Stes ended Onder 7,126), ters "3; 966000| (AT the Treasury bill tender following last (mio «| Orgs] OB 4. Os 
canna with a deficit of £63,055,000 a proto _ anda week’s cut in Bank rate the syndicate 1960 1961 | 1961 veers 
surplus of £13,827,000 in the corresponding period of last year. ° : ° ‘ - 
There was a net receipt “‘below-line” of £38,790,000 leaving a of discount houses raised its bid by 2s. 5d. Issue Department* : | : | level, are 
total cumulative deficit to date of £644,242,000 compared with to £98 Qs. 5d., and the average rate of dis- Notes in circulation....... |2,220-3 | 2,308-2 | 2,307-3 i 
£640,516,000 in 1960-61. count fell shar 1 b lap er cent to 64 er Notes in banking dept. .... | 30:1 17-1 18+] commer 
: | : ply DY ie per Ce 8 Pp Govt. debt and securities*. 2,247-7 |2,324-0 | 2,324.0 the lates 
April t, | April |, | 8 days Week | cent. It is unusual for the bill rate to fall Other securities .-»....... | 98 0-8 | 07 
| bcd ended | ende ; old coin and bullion..... | : . 4 IR 
Estimate] Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | almost fully as much as Bank rate ; but, Coin other than gold coin. | 1-5 03 | 03 ¢ THE O 
1961-621 8 der_-| 1850 | 19g | Still more unusually, the bill rate had Banking Department: | They de 
fs = an |__| Ys actually risen at the tender before the Bank _ wee, ee "6 | ol ciples of 
ites: | | rate cut. Thus the present rate of 6% per ere Sone daa | 09 | 8B wt 
TEOUO | aecnell ces tin. ainteel aceenl aie 8 a by no means out of line with Bank Others......c:cccccce] eT ae | ae aCONeEs 
ncome Tax.... | 2,728, . | M ‘ , : : | é d 5 : 
Gerth ........ ~210'000] = 37'500| 44,200] “1'300| 1:300] rate at 6% per cent, and it gives the market | . Total..sseseeeeseeeeeee ee | 472:5 | 572-0 | 551-9 Ms EXPER 
Death Duties ..| 240,000] 115,700! 136,500 4,500) 3, axe °2 5° . ecurities : BS: 
Stamps........| 94,000] 44'500/ 52,800] 1.700/ 1/500] SOmMe scope for competitive bidding for bills Government............. | 426-1 | 501-6 | 474.9 fe Marketi 
Profits tax, EPT | .| in coming weeks. This week, however, two Discounts and advances.... | 14-3 | SI°6 |. 56:3 Hi appon 
and EPL..... 325,500] 146,200, 183,000] 5,600, 5,400 h h 5 BM See bvee so vaca sD | se? 19-4 ea 
Other Inland | or three houses have been obliged to borrow DU SA hrs monmiceian | 459-3 | 872-5 | 550-6 abroad « 
ae, Ses | oF a cs Se small amounts from the Bank of England Banking department reserve . | a ances, le 
Total Inland Rev. 3,598,000] 1,049,145, 1,231,522] 39,188) 39,421] on two occasions. But the Bank of England | “Proportion” ..........6.-+. | 6:5 oil Fe for fami 
oar ae eam ; : : 
Customs....... 1,350,000] 767.843) 833, | 39.441) 35,317 was, after all, discouraging the discount |S Govemmont debe le ZIOIS100, capial ZIASSQ0NM © SALAR 
Excise......... 8, , oe) market from anticipating the reduction to Fiduciary inv, reduced by £25' million to £2,325 million on appoint 
Total Customs | + per cent. an id not pr h ee na 
and Excise. 2,510,000] 1,245, 933. 1,316 «| 55,496 41,567 2 P wie t, d that did t Pp event the , 7 | £,3500. 
 a.s1000) 1, chennai oneal Bank from making it. | would t 
Motor Duties .. 155,000 27,857 31,600} 1,188 446 : . 
Total applications at the tender fell by TREASURY BILL TENDERS © BRIEF: 
PO (Net Recpts) _... a oe a £50 million to £398 million and the market | ———____—______—_§fj eae 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 13,500 PSOE oes ses : ; : : ° Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills Jl Aa VISCTS 
Sundry Loans | 96999] 34,2621 139 979] . 108 Ly) 532 | Feceived 57 per cent of its application ioe ree 
Miscellaneous f 60,911 5,727 . against 39 per cent a week earlier. Credit Tender iis la Applied Average Alloa ; 
WM i cscss 6,508,000 | 2,431,608 2,726,885 [101,707 "92,9661 has been very short throughout this week a | ‘or Aleeees | eae | Letters : 
Ordinary and the rate for day-to-day money has | apa | Z | Q 
xpenditure ae 1960 91 day ‘: ; of 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 330,956 396,362 , a rarely fallen below 5% per cent and has | ,{76, 2900+ 491-4 | tlt 3-52 | 35 fl J 
ee eel al often been up to 6 per cent—compared with Mi] | , 
relan xch. ' J e J ; | 
PO Fund — Ini- | 6% per cent before the Bank rate cut. ie 8 240-0 405-2 | 909 88010 & 
an marenes 15,000 we “ ae} ae 378-2 91 a 47 | 
ther Consoli- - Se 0 333-3 a. Se 66 
dated Funds .| 8,000 039, 107; 13 MONEY RATES ” 28 | 250-0 426-6 | 133 9-22 | 28 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 2,406,323 | 2, 596, 344] 83,700, 80,500 LONDON 
rate rom 6 Discount rates : Ee Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 134 3-33 44 
Total ...... 3,041,926] 86,835| 83,865 1% 5/10/61)...... 6!, Bank bills : i ED 250-0 394-7 134 8-5) | 4! SYSTEA 
~~ —— 60 days ...... 639-67 ae 250-0 379-6 | 134 1-83 | 6! : 
Sinking Funds.. 1,045; 1,201] Deposit rates 3 months.... 63g-67)¢ 6: a 260-0} 409-9 134 0-12 | 39 A! 
(7 days’ notice) : 4months....  63g-67)¢ | | oe 
Se ee 4!, 6 months.... 63g-6!5 Sept. | | 250-0 | 379-8 134 0-50 48 al’ Deak i 
“ Above-line”’’ Surplus _ -- +. + Discount houses... 4!9-34 Fine trade bills : a an 260-0 | 441°6 132 10-81 60 Computer Cen 
SPINES so dancsacks 372,953| 335,032] 13,827; 7,900 Local Authorities.. 7 3 months....  7!4-8!4 » 15) 250-O¢ | 407-0 131 10-99 59 near Cannock 
“ Below-line ’’ Net Expen- Gr Money : 4months....  7'4-8!4 os tat 250-0 383-3 130 6:51 65 " Se 
NT exh cig sen sete 267,563| 309,210] 10,263) 38,790 Day-to-Day ..... 475-6 6 months... 7!2-8!2 » 29 | 270-0 | 447-9 | 131 0-48) ih erad 
—: — + + | stics, 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 640,516| 644,242] 24,090| 46,690 NEW YORK Oct. 6 | 260-0 | 397-9 | 122 5-80 | 57. int “auaificat 
eresting é 
Net receipts from : al eae ae : an ua, | Official Discount °% Treasury bills : ° * On October 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 9s 5d MM Salary in ac 
Tax Reserve Certificates} 134,555) | 30,496 rate : * Oct. ered 2: So secured 57 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The] ‘we, etc. 
Savings Certificates..... 36,700 | 600 |— 1,300 (from 3!'2%, 1/8/60) 3 ie  Pawoae ae ° 2389 offer for this week was for £260 million 91 day bills. + Allotment aolicn tions 
Defence Bonds ........ 57,161 2 cut by £10 million. Chief Staff Of 
Premium Savings Bonds. 29,770 400 MIDI AN Ds 
cece OARD, Him 
29,598 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE bbe returns 
* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in i . +e m 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. ; Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 
Fi ee wean 
| October II October 5 October 6 | October 7 | October 9 | October 10 October 11 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) United States $ | 2-78-2-82* 2: att | 2°813g-!5 2:813,- 2°817 16-16 2-817 16-916 2-81 155g 
| 
: Canadian $ Zz 2-893, | 2:8913)6-15) | 2-893 “1 2:897—-90 | 2°8915)6-90! 16 | 2-B9!5)¢-90lig 
Y Bill Ways and Means | French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13- -827¢-83\ | 13-827g-83'g | 13+ 3 'p—3 | 13-833g-5g 13 -835g-7, 13 -84-84', 
reasury Bills Adana | Swiss Fr...... 11-94-12-547g | 12-I6lg-3g | I2-17=17!¢ | 12: 17Ig3y | 12 1739-5 12: 173g-5g 12+ 17lge! 
sae __| petal | Belgian Fr. ... | 137-96- 140-02!2— | 140-02!- | 140-05- | 140-07!,- 140-07!>— 140-07!3- 
| Public | Genk ot | “ens | 142-05 071, | 07! 10 | * 121, 12, 
| Tender | Tap Dept. | England Debt Dutch Gid.... 9 9834-10-28! 10-15-15'4 10-15-15'4 10-15-15!'4 10-15'4-!5 10+ 15!g—3g 10: 147g-15'g 
ala iN , W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11 -037-11-365 11 -233g—5g i ‘231p-34 Il: ‘23lp-34 11-24t4—-'5 11 -245g-7, 11 +245—-75 
1960 | ] ] Portug. Esc. .. | ean 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-18-28 80- 18-28 80: 18-28 
Oct. 8 3,500-0 1642°:5 | 203:5 | 0-3 5,346 °3 Italian Lire... 1725-1775 174534—46!4 174534-46!4 1746-46! 174634-47',4 17463 4-47!4 1747-47! 
| } | Swedish Kr...  14-27!4-14-70 14-5334-54 | 14-5234-53 14-5234-53 14-53'4-'5 14-53!5-3,4 14-5393 
1961 | Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!o-19-62 19-373g-5g =|: 19-377g-38'g | 19-377g-38'g | 19-377g-38', 19-38-38!, 19 -385,-7, 
June 30 3,290-0 | 283 -3 bse | 5,483-0 Norwegian Kr./ 19-71-20-30!, 20-O013g-5g =| «20 0134-5, { 20:O1'2-34 | 20-017g-02!5 20-02-02'4 20- 0234-08 
july 8 3,280-0 | 1,853-1 | 265-2 | 0-8 | 5,399-0 * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
» 15) 3,270-0 | 1,866-0 269-0 _ | 5,405-0 UJnteeH Sistas B...s . oacdcace ds can 7g-34c.pm | 7g—34c. pm 7g—34c. pm 'Sig—!3i¢¢. pm | 15ig—'3i 6c. pm | $5) 6—-13) 6c. pm 
» 22) 3,260-0 1894-4 | 214-3 | oo» 6. |: See TEE: diso.4 cess R alla cae 'Sig—!31 6c. pm 7g—34c. pm | 7g—34c. pm t-7gc. pm =| '516—"3i¢¢. pm | 15) 6—!3) 6c. pm 
29 | 3,250-0 | 1,920:3 220-4 | 3°3 5,393 -9 POI 0 bcs kia Srinera ona sae 334-3'4c. pm =| 3!9-3c. pm | 3'4—234c. pm =| 3!4-234c. pm | 3'4—234c. pm | 3! 4—234c. pm 
| | DT. Sr cckice vedeeueuesteang 434-4'4c. pm | 434-4!4c. pm | 434-4l4c. pm | 47g-43gc. pm | 47g—43gc. pm | 47g~43gc. pm 
Aug. 5 3,280-0 1,882-6 207°3 | .. | 5,369°9 DE GS . akxn skeaesas twee 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25¢. pm 37-27¢. pm 37-27c. pm 37-27c. pm 
» 2); 3,290-0 | 1,712-9 206-6 ss | 5,209-4 RINE W 5 ise aio a's ssare'sie 8 a0 4.00 3'4-3c. pm 3-234c. pm | 3-234c. pm 3!4-3c. pm 3'g—25gc. pm 3-2!2c. pm 
» 9) 3,290-0 | 1,732-5 316-8 1:5 | 5,340-7 W. German D-Mk. ......... sees | 3!2Q-3pf. pm 37g-33gpf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm ! 4-3!apf. pm | 414-33 4pf. pm 
Sees | eee ee. ee ee Three Months Forward Rates 
| | 
Sept. 2 | 3,260-0 1,855-3 239-4 | o. | 5,354°8 Onstee DUNNE Bs oo isn encescscces 2!9-23gc. pm | 27)6-25;6c. pm | 27;6—-25i6c. pm | 2716—-25i¢¢. pm | 2716-25; 6c. pm | 2716-25 16¢. PM 
» 9| 3,240-0 1,886 -4 221-4 ss 5,347 -9 MNT IE a sos 4nd Bese neces 2916-2716c. pm | 213-239e. pm 213-2 aoe, pm 219--23¢e. pm | 213-239. pm 2I9-239¢. pm 
» 16) 3,240-0 1,905 -2 229-5 is 5,374°7 EIS 95.6 iho oss n KER Rees Wied 123g-117gc. pm | 12!g-115gc. pm 221 ee. pm | 12!g-1i5gc. pm | 12!g—1 I5gc. na 121-1 15gc. pm 
» 23| 3,220-0 | 1'928-7 | 228-3 :. | 5377-0 |W. German D-Mk. ............. 1134-1 tgpf.pm, TilQ-1Ipf. pm |1134—11'4pf.pm 1134—11'4pfpm’ Iila-tIpf. pm | 11 !a-1Ipf. pm 
» 30} 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 | 283-7 oe |: §,522°3 Gold Price at Fixing 
Oct. 7 3,240-0 1,998-1 207-2 see 5,445°3 Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... ee | 250/I'5 éve | ar tas | ay | 250/034 
| $ | 35-18! | aa 35-1 519° 35-19! 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Marketing 


¢ TWO CHALLENGING APPOINTMENTS, one of which is at Board 
level, are to be made in the overseas associate companies of a big 
commercial group. They: arise from decisions to extend abroad 
the latest techniques of mass marketing. 


¢ THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of these jobs is the scope they offer. 
They demand initiative and the capacity to apply the basic prin- 
ciples of marketing in entirely new fields. Responsibility will be 
for all aspects of planning, developing and managing marketing 


activities in the widest sense. 


¢ EXPERIENCE at management level of large scale operations in mass 
marketing is essential. Overseas experience is not. 


¢ APPOINTMENTS can be on pensionable terms for career service 
abroad or on fixed contracts. Conditions include overseas allow- 
ances, leave passages to U.K. every year and good arrangements 


for families. 


e SALARIES: On career terms the starting basic salary for one 
appointment will be about £4000 p.a. and for the other about 
£3500. The terms for a fixed contract appointment in either case 
would be’ negotiated individually at a higher salary. 


¢ BRIEF details should be sent in confidence to us, as the company’s 
advisers, on the understanding that nothing will be disclosed to 


the company without permission. 


Letters should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 


1.¢0.BHALLAM STREET 


SYSTEMS PLANNING 
ASSISTANT 


required by the West Midlands Divi- 
sional Coal Board at their Electronic 
Computer Centre situated at Bridgtown, 
nar Cannock, Staffordshire. 


This position would suit a recently 
jualified graduate in Mathematics or 
Statistics, Or SOmeone with an equiva- 
ent qualification, who is looking for 
teresting and creative work. 


Salary in accordance with age, experi- 
eee, etc. 


Application forms from_ Divisional 
Chief Staff Officer (quote ref O), WEST 
MIDLANDS DIVISIONAL COAL 
BOARD, Himley Hall, Dudley, Worcs.., 
» be returned by October 20, 1961. 





wish to appoint a 


CHIEF 
ACCOUNTANT 


LONDON WI 


EXPORT 


OZALID, the leading Company in 
the photocopying field with established 
overseas markets, wishes to expand its 
Export Sales Force and young men of 
proved selling ability with some experi- 
ence in the export field and a know- 
ledge of several languages are invited 
to apply for a restricted number of 
vacancies which will become available 
in the near future. 


Good salary_and incentive offered. 
Contributory. Pension Scheme. Al 
expenses paid. Applicants must be will- 
ing to travel extensively. Apply in 
writing in confidence to :— 


The Administrative Controller of Sales, 
OZALID_COMPANY LIMITED, 
Langston Road, 

Loughton, Essex. 








EXPORT MANAGER 


The Churchi]l] Group—manufacturers and distributors of 
Machine Tools—require a General Manager for the Export 


Division of their Sales Organisation. 


He will be responsible 


to the Group Managing Director for all aspects of overseas 
sales promotion and administration. 

This is a senior appointment in the Group and offers excel- 
lent prospects to an energetic man of imagination aged about 
35-40, currently earning in excess of £3,000 p.a. 

Candidates should have had responsible Executive experi- 
ence in medium and heavy engineering preferably in the Sales 
function, be fluent in at least one European language and be 
competent to conduct negotiations at the highest levels. 

The appointment is based in Birmingham, but will involve 


extensive overseas travel. 


Salary, pension and other benefits will be commensurate 
with the responsibilities involved. 

Applications, which will be treated with the strictest con- 
fidence, should give full particulars of qualifications, experience 
and previous appointments, and should be addressed to: 


The Personnel Director, 


Charles Ghurchill & Go., Ltd. 


1323, COVENTRY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 25 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL COMPANY 


APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY 


Applications are mvited, preferably 
from University graduates, for an 
appointment as an Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Company. Candidates 
should be under 28 years of age and 
either possess legal qualifications or 
have had experience of public adminis- 
tration. 


Applications, giving full particulars, 
should be addressed to the Manager 
and Secretary, The Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, Ship Canal House, 
King Street, Manchester, 2, and be 
received not later than November 30, 
1961, Envelopes should be marked 
** Personal.” 


This is a new post established as a result of continuing expansion 


and. will carry with it full 


Secretary for the accounting I : n 
facturing company in the Ethical Pharmaceutical field employing 


approximately 800 staff. 


responsibility C ; 
financial operations of a manu- 


under the Company 


The successful applicant should be a Chartered Accountant aged 


between 28-35 years. 


He must have had at least 3 years’ practical 


experience at a senior level of modern, corporate and cost accounting 


methods accompanied by a 
and planning - techniques, 


An initia] salary of not less 


keen 


familiarity with financial control 


than £2,000 p.a. is envisaged with 


opportunities for this to be increased on a merit basis. 


A‘ non-contributory Pension and Life Assurance Scheme, full pay- 


ment of removal expenses and 


many other attractive benefits are 


offered as part of the outstanding conditions of employment existing 


within the organisation: 


Letters of application for this post giving fullest details of age, 
qualifications, experience and salary progression to date (including 
present appointment) should be addressed to :— 


The Staff Manager 


SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES LTD. 


Mundells, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Quoting Ref. No. N.0638. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for (a) Assistant Lec- 
turer or (b) Lecturer in Economics. Salary 
scales: (a) £1,200 x £50—£1,350 p.a.; (hb 
Grade Ii, £1,350 x £50—£1,600 p.a.,. Grade I, 
£1,600 x £50—£1,900 p.a. Applications would 
also be welcomed from persons interested in 
secondment for such duties. Passages to Salis- 
bury for appointee, wife and dependent children 
On appointment, with allowance for transport 
of effects. Superannuation and Medical Aid 
Schemes. Unfurnished accommodation at rent 
of 15 per cent. of salary. Assistance given 
for triennial visits overseas. Detailed applica- 
tions (six copies), naming three referees, by 
November 15. 1961, to Secretary, Inter-Univer- 
sity Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


For further appointments and other 
classified Se see page 
i 


ACCOUNTANT FOR THE 
FAR EAST 
JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO. LTD. 


There is a vacancy in the 
Jardine, Matheson Group of Com. 
panies for a young qualified 
Chartered or Certified Accountant 
or Chartered Secretary with some 
experience since qualification. 
There are good prospects of mak- 
ing a pleasant and _ interesting 


career in the Group which has a 
variety of interests through the 


medium of branches and _ sub- 
sidiary and associated companies 
in Hong Kong, Singapore and 
elsewhere in the Far East. Terms 
of service include regular home 
leave, including paid passages; kit 
allowance ; medical benefits ; 
provident. fund and _ pension 
scheme. Furnished accommoda- 
tion provided at nominal rental. 
An unmarried man is preferred for 
the first tour of service. Appli- 


cants available for interview in 
London October/November should 
apply to the Secretary, Matheson 
& Co. Limited, 3 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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To put it mildly, not everyone can always hope to see things the right way up in matters of finance. All 
the same, it’s not hard to get your facts straight about one important aspect of economics—Life 
Assurance. Life Assurance works two ways. It gets you, the policyholder, the best deal possible, through 
free investment backed by immense financial know-how. After all, the Life Assurance industry has two 
hundred years’ experience of doing just this. And money put into Life Assurance goes towards making a 
better life for everyone in Britain —it helps to provide valuable and flexible finance for industrial 


expansion and public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANGE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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Encourage 
him 
to SAVE... 


Start your son on the right road. Teach him to save for 
a sound future with the Temperance. Regular savers 
receive annual bonuses, and money can always be 
withdrawn when necessary. The Temperance will 
help him to help himself. 


Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R. 6. 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
_ Phone: REGent 7282 
Branches Throughout The Country 


First in 
eCity eet ae whit bites 
Experience in 
Management of 
Foreign Capital - 


Foreign Exchange Business also our line 


The Industrial Bank 
of Japan Lid. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. | 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 | 


MOST PEOPLE... 
HOST PEOPLE... 
LET'S-PROPOSE- 
A-TOAST PEOPLE 


De Kuyper 


HOLLANDS GIN 


FOR SALE 


CHAMPS ELYSEES- 
PARIS 


Freehold Building 


SUITABLE FOR LUXURY HOTEL 


Floor area 4800 m — Impeccable condition — High 
prestige value — Frontage 31 metres — 2 basements — 
Ground floor and 6 storeys. Would suit large company, 


International organisations, etc., 


write 


HAVAS. No. 295/598 rue Vivienne 17 PARIS. 








LONDON-RiO 
IN LESS THAN 
15 hours flying time! 


DIRECT SERVICE WITH 


\\ 










Connecting flights from Rio bring 


ALL SOUTH AMERICA 


within easy reach, all by the same airline 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 


f PANAIR 26 BRASIL 


GLENFIELD 
VALVES 
















throughout the world it is effected by valves, | 











| 
gates and numerous other kinds of appliances | 
from the extensive range of Glenfield | 


Equipment. 


ass | 








Head Office & Works : 
KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND 


Ome oe 4 o~ + nas < > < ' 
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in Water Supply Systems 
In all the elements of a waterworks—the reservoir, the | 
trunk mains, the purification plant, the pumping | 
stations and the distribution lines—it is invariably | 
necessary to provide means of controlling flow. | 
Flow control is a Glenfield specialty, and in waterworks | 
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e...time you invested in Unipulver - 


Want to grind raw materials faster, finer, 
more economically, without maintenance, 
without skilled supervision? Want to 
grind liquids and semi-liquids? Want to be 
able to guarantee uniformity of grinding, 
yet control the degree of coarseness or 
fineness? Want to grind something that 
other mills won’t even tackle? Want to see 
an output which makes nonsense of all 
the others? 


‘ 


—A single ‘‘Yes’’ to any of these questions 
shows that you’re losing money until 

you invest in a Unipulver Mill....and we'd 
welcome the chance to prove it. 


Betta 


UNIPULVER 


y ( 





UNIPULVER LIMITED - 38 PRYME STREET ° HULL 
Phone: Hull Central 20074 


@cA 
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Have you 















Ever Considered Investing 
in Japanese Stocks? 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of 
Japanese industry have gained international 
reputation . . . and so has Nikko Securities— 
outstanding for expert, dependable investment 
service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff 
of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 


date data. There is:no time like the present. 














Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


- ASSETS £20,000,000 RESERVES £1 ,000,000 
DAY TO DAY INTEREST— 
WITHDRAWALS ON REQUEST 


and profitable investments, 














The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 





CD ne Merencuct SNe. See ieee. eaniia Head Office: INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
~ elex able ress: 
ao New York Branch : 25 Broad St., New York 4 HIGH STREET, SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE 








Teletype: NY | -2759U AUTHORISED FOR INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
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AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 
THAT COMBATS 
INFLATION 


An Equitable Increasing Annuity 
gives a man an income of £500 a year 
increasing by £50 every 5 years. A 
large part of the Annuity is free -of 
tax and for a man now aged 65 the 
cost is only £4,869. 

Write today for more details to 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ‘|| The Equitable Life 
NATIONAL BANK Assurance Society 


ress ed f (Founded 1762) 
mae me sae a cha aa aM Head Office: 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $80, 0 





Member TT) 





190 





EASTERN REGION 


improved 


EXPRESS 
FREIGHT 


service to and from 


LONDON 


now in operation 





for container and wagon 
load consignments 
COLLECTED TODAY... 
ASSURED DELIVERY 
TOMORROW 


For particulars of rates 
and times apply to your 
local TRAFFIC MANAGER 
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Planning to set up 
business in 


Canada? 


How is a company incorporated in 
Canada? What about income and 
other business taxes? Are there 
provincial as well as federal taxes? 
For answers to these and other 
questions vital to businessmen 
planning to set up operations in 
Canada, write or phone either of 
our London offices for a recently 
revised copy of our ‘Memorandum 
Relating to Carrying on Business in Canada’, 





Y 
6 LOTHBURY, EC2 - MONARCH 6633 
2 COCKSPUR STREET, SW1 + WHITEHALL 7921 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
4 Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America. 
ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 
N 
a 
4d 


United California Bank's specialists in many fields-and a 
world-wide network of correspondents—are ready to serve 
you in alt types of international banking transactions. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


Capital Funds over $160 Million - Resources over $2 Billion 





INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters 
405 Montgomery Street 
Los Angeles 54, California San Francisco 4, California 


600 South Spring Street 


Newspaper Ltd., 


















t 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 





ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and 
assured income for the family in the 
event of the father’s death. 


Example (applicable in the United 
Kingdom only): For a man. aged 30 
next birthday a premium of only £4 
per quarter—payable for a maximum 
of 16 years—secures a Family Income 
Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this important cover 
with you. 


Head Offices : 
1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 


A 
ROYAL) 
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LIMITED 


SAFE INVESTMENT SINCE 18376 


Since 1876 we have pro- 


videdasecure, profitable 

return on savi en- 

trusted to us by s da 5 
investors. Their de- 

cision is influenced by 

the fact that we have 

made a fit in every 

year without fail. Why 

not take your first step 

to security and open a 

deposit account with O 
the Lincolnshire? Pill 


in the coupon below fo: 


our brochure and INTEREST 


balance sheet. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES £223,998 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 
AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, LINCOLN. Phone 23314 


——E—EOE—EE———er 


Please send brochure EC 4161 and balance sheet. 
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CALTEX... 


SERVING THE PETROLEUM NEEDS OF 


MORE THAN 70 COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA 





The £ 


BETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Th s - OCTOBER 21, 31961 


FOUNDED 1843 ‘SOCIAL SCIENCES ‘ 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY .- 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1961 
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New York 


ROMAC INDUSTRIES 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of Romac 
Industries Limited was held on October 6th in 
London, Mr R. D. Boyce (the chairman) presid- 
ing said: 

Despite our problems, the turnover of your 
Company shows an advance, both at Home and 
Abroad, and is reflected’ in the increased Trad- 
ing Profit of £54,933 compared with £51,965. 
The Final Net Profit after taxation (£27,386) 
remains in the neighbourhood of last year’s 
figure, which was the highest obtained in the 
Company’s history. 

Our Cable Division continues to expand. 


Reception of the Company’s B.S.1. “ Kite- 
mark ” range.of Car Seat Safety Belts has been 
most gratifying. 

During the vear under review an Equipment 
Division was formed to deal with heavy vulcan- 
ising plant. This, too, has made a good start. 


The Company is about to introduce on a large 
scale a new range of “ Motorway” patches to 
meet modern standards of high speed road 
travel. There is encouraging indication that this 
new product will be beneficial to the Company 
both at Home and in the Export field. 


Referring to the current year, the Chairman 
said: With the knowledge I have of the new 
projects in hand, the sound and, indeed, very 
low book valuation of the Company’s Fixed 
Assets, and the stability of its finance, I feel we 
will at least hold our own. 


The report was adopted and a total distri- 
bution of 27: per cent for the year was 
approved. 


Overseas Branches: 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks.......... $1,559,523,638 Deposits .........-.--- +e eeeees $5,073,312,668 
U. S. Gevernment Obligations. ..... 1,232,387,283 Acceptances .......-.- +--+ se reeee 185,829,854 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . 341,193,825 Reserve for Taxes, Accrued 
Other Securities ................. 41,937,087 Expenses, etc. .........-..--.- 64,900,017 
Rela cos 2 Gok se oe 2,312,171,218 Dividend Payable October 2, 1961... 5,859,333 
eae Other Liabilities ................. 8,405,385 
¥ : Ay ahaa ont Insured Reserve for Possible Loan Losses.... 75,773,317 
-H.A. IN ss ecu amg t's oa 79,122,790 Capital Funds: 
Other Mortgages ................ 59,766,804 Capital Stock 
Banking Premises and Equipment... 36,903,240 ($15 Par) ..... $175,780,005 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 177,111,581 BURNIE 6. ees 200,000,000 
Accrued Interest and Other Assets... 24,007,344 Undivided Profits . 74,264,231 450,044,236 
$5,864,124,810 $5,864,124,810 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $239,846,633 were pledged for 


various purposes as required or permitted by law. 


International Division: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


7 Princes Street, E. C. 2; 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 


THE DOXFORD & 
SUNDERLAND 
~ SHIPBUILDING & 
ENGINEERING CO. 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL BENEFITS ENVISAGED 
FROM MERGER 


The annual general meeting of The Doxford 
& Sunderland Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Limited, will be held on October 31st in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Dr. J. Ramsay 
Gebbie, CBE. 


The merger with The Sunderland Shipbuild- 
ing Dry Docks and Engineering Company 
Limited (The Sunderland Group) became effec- 
tive on the 6th June, 1961. Your Board is con- 
fident that in the long run the merger will prove 
of great benefit to the group and therefore to 
the company’s stockholders. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows the 
united strength of the two groups now merged 
with net assets in excess of £12,000,000. 


In view of the intense competition from ship- 
yards and engineering works both at home and 
abroad it is clear to your directors that further 
considerable capital expenditure will have to be 
made in the next few years. 


The further and rapid development of the 
Doxford oil engine is clearly a matter of major 
importance and will entail heavy outlay so that 


10 Mount Street, W. 1, London 
Representative Offices: Paris, Frankfurt am Main, Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, Manila 























































the maintenance of ample resources is essential. 

During the yea: our three shipyards and the 
Doxford engine works have continued to work 
at high capacity. 

Eight of the new Doxford “P” engines are 
now in service and they show every prospect of 
being completely successful. A considerable 
number of these engines are now under con- 
struction or on order with ourselves and some 
of our licensees. 


We are proceeding with all possible speed 
with the design and construction of a further 
new type of engine designed to give ultimately 
power of up to about 25,000 b.h.p. 


Major reconstruction schemes at Joseph L. 
Thompson’s shipyard are now complete and will 
permit the building of tankers up to 100,000 
tons deadweight. 


New plater’s and welding sheds are being 
built at Sir James Laing’s shipyard. 


All our shipyards and the engine works have 
received a number of new orders during the year 
and all of them will be well occupied during 
the current financial year, whilst a considerable 
number of orders are also on our books for the 
following year. 


The prices at which orders are now obtain- 
able, however, leave little or no margin for 
profit and where deferred terms of payment 
have to be conceded there is a substantial time- 
lag before final payment. In these circumstances 
it is to be expected that there will be a further 
reduction in profits for 1961/1962. 


Much hard work and thought will be needed 
to obtain the best results from the enlarged 
group but we have a team of highly experienced 
executives who are well qualified and capable of 
tackling all the difficult problems ahead. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 


SUMMARY QF ANNUAL REPORTS 


Dr H. J. vam Eck, the Chairman of the 
Industrial-Development Corporation, presided in 
Johannesburg on October 9, 1961, at its 22nd 
Ordinary General Meeting. 


The following are the main points from the 
Corporation’s Annual Report and the Chairman’s 
Statement : 


The Corporation’s issued capital on June 30th 
was R117,284,000. Operating profits, before tax, 
for the year amounted to R1,269,000, from which 
R1,040,441 was appropriated to Reserves, bring- 
ing the accumulated reserves at the year end 


to R6,725,000. Investments increased by 


R4,740,000 to R136,854,000. 


The Statement dealt at some length with the 
Corporation’s policy towards applications and 
again stressed the importance of “ economic 
merit’? which was a statutory prerequisite to 
every proposal considered. The IDC was 
designed primarily to champion private enter- 
prise and generally could not provide an unduly 
large proportion of the capital required for any 
project. It.was contrary to its policy to control 
the companies assisted by it and it normally 
limited its participation to a minority interest. 
It regarded the ability to earn reasonable profits 
as the yardstick of an efficient enterprise and 
had to satisfy itself that competent management 
was available. 


More applications were received than in any 
previous year and the resultant commitment 
aggregated R12,344,000, a new record for the 
Corporation, excluding certain periods when 
Sasol and Foskor were involved. 


In dealing with the future outlook in South 
Africa, the Chairman referred to the slackening 
in the. tempo of industrial development which 
had become apparent a few years ago and which 
had coincided with, amongst other factors, the 
completion of a programme of large-scale mining 
and railway development. A period of consoli- 
dation had followed which had been taken 
advantage of by many industries to lay plans for 
future expansion, The operating results of the 
majority of the Corporation’s associated .com- 
panies showed increased turnovers and profits 
in their last financial year. This suggested that 
business conditions generally favoured the im- 
plementation of these expansion schemes, 


In Dr van Eck’s view South Africa could look 
forward to an improvement in her monetary 
situation and in internal liquidity during the 
immediately foreseeable months. This factor 
should exert a beneficial influence on the general 
business outlook. 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 


The statement concluded with a reference to 
the establishment by the IDC of its first indus- 
trial estate. This was being operated under the 
aegis of a’ wholly-owned subsidiary, Elangeni 
Estates (Pty.) Limited, which had acquired 
ground at Hammarsdale on the border of the 
Umlaas Bantu Reserve, where industrialists 
could lease factories, erected to their specifica- 
tions, on reasonable terms with an option of 
fenewal or outright purchase. 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 


In his Statement for the 52 weeks ended 24th June, 1961, The Lord Rank 
described the past year as an important one in the history of the Organisation. 
There have been substantial changes in the Group structure, and considerable 
developments in the scope of the Group’s activities, particularly in the non- 
cinema interests. 


RESULTS FOR 1960/61 

Group profit before taxation was £5,082,240 compared with £4,002,764 
last year. 

The proposed final ordinary dividend of 15% as forecast, payable on 
the increased capital, together with the interim dividend of 7 °.—making 
223% in all—compares with 15° last year, and absorbs £441,106 as against 
£230,371. 

Group exports were in excess of £7,500,000. 


FILM PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND EXHIBITION 

Pinewood films produced and released during the year made an overall 
profit, and more than 45% of net earnings were secured abroad. 

Attendances at Group theatres showed a slight upward tendency in the 
latter half of the year—although it is too early to say that the decline has 
been permanently arrested. 

-The theatre rationalisation and modernisation programmes have con- 
tinued. A phase of redevelopment, incorporating cinemas in the re- 
developed properties, has begun. 

NON-THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 

Expansion of Ballrooms and Dance Studios, and the Group’s first 
ventures into Tenpin Bowling and Health Clubs, have all proved suc- 
cessful. Further developments are planned in all these fields, and also 
in catering. The gross dividend received this year from Southern 
Television was £276,120 as against £184,080 last year. 


TELEVISION RETAIL AND RELAY 

New relay franchises have been obtained in addition to those already 
operated, and “Choiceview’—the joint venture with Rediffusion Limited 
into Pay-TV—has reached the stage at which a field trial could be carried 
out. The number of ‘Visda’ shops, retailing television, radio and con- 
sumer durable goods, has been slowly expanded. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCTAL ENTERPRISES 

RANK-XEROX has a great and important part to play in the Group’s future. 
It is now in profit, and its growth amply confirms the belief we have always 
had in its potentialities. 

RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES has continued: to develop. Heavy capital 
commitments have required a conservative dividend policy. 


In common with other manufacturers of television sets—although to a 
lesser degree than most—BUSH RADIO experienced a marked decline in 
profits, but profits from manufacturing activities other than of television 
receivers continue to grow. The pioneering work of RANK CINTEL in 
colour television has placed it in a strong position in this market, and 
important developments in aircraft instrumentation have been made. 


THE FUTURE 
23% of Group Profits were derived from manufacturing and miscellaneous 


- activities in 1961, which I anticipate will increase in 1961/62. I firmly 


believe that on our present foundation we are entitled to look forward to 
steadily increasing profits in the next few years providing that our programme 
and trading operations are not adversely affected by factors outside our 
control. 


At the close of the Annual General Meeting the Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr. John Davis, announced that proposals were being 
submitted to shareholders, the effect of which would. if adopted, make 
Gaumont British a wholly owned subsidiary company of The Rank 
Organisation. 


A copy of the Chairman's full statement and Annual Accounts may be 
obtained from The Rank Organisation Limited, 38, South Street, London, W.1. 
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REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES 
RENAULT 


BILLANCOURT, FRANCE 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION IN EXPORTS 


The report for 1960 of the Régie Nationale 
Des Usines was recently presented by Monsieur 
Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and managing 
director. The following are extracts from his 
introductory statement: 


The year 1960 was marked by a stiffening in 
International Competition. In the United 
States this increase in competition was most 
severe. European manufacturers exported to 
the United States only 444,000 vehicles in 1960 
compared with 668,000 in 1959; the fall in 
exports was concentrated in the second half of 
the year, on the other hand, in European Mar- 
kets a keener struggle developed. The heighten- 
ing of competition in European markets was in 
part hidden by the overall increase in production 
(Germany : 18 per cent ; Italy : 51 per cent). 


The strengthening of competition was, never- 
theless, evidenced by such signs as the almost 
general disappearance of delivery delays, price 
reductions and the introduction of numerous 
new models. From the Autumn of 1960, it was 
apparent to manufacturers involved in world- 
wide competition that in the winter of 1960/61 
they would have to mark time. 


This was the situation in which the large 
American companies found themselves : after 
-having broken production records in the first 
half of 1960 they had in September a stock of 
unsold vehicles exceeding 1,000,000 which is 
far from being eliminated in the middle of 1961. 


As a result of this in the earlier months of 
this year, there were shut-downs and dismissals 
which had the effect of cutting down American 
production by an average of more than 40 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1961, compared with 
the same period in 1960. [British manufacturers 
have been in a similar predicament and have 
had to reduce the number of their employees 
and cut down their working week from five days 
to two or three days over a period of several 
weeks. ] 


Renault, being involved in export markets 
since it was a national necessity and because the 
company is convinced that it is only those who 
succeed in developing outside French territory 
who will be able to stand up to future competi- 
tion, has suffered the consequences of the 
present situation and the _ stiffening of 
competition. 


The 1960 results must be assessed in the light 
of these facts. In 1960 the company produced 
542,920 motor vehicles and 16,207 agricultural 
tractors and thus maintained its place as sixth 
largest world manufacturer, it sold within the 
metropolitan area 214,138 private cars and in- 
dustrial vehicles, that is 15.8 per cent more than 
in 1959, 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Exports from the metropolitan area were 
slightly lower than in 1959, In 1960 as a whole 
deliveries by the company outside the metropoli- 
tan area amounted to 297,514 private cars and 
industrial vehicles which is 54.79 per cent of the 
company’s production and 51.2 per cent of 
French exports. In the United States the com- 
pany remained the second largest European ex- 
porter by a substantial margin. The company 


exported 52.4 per cent of French exports to the 
Common Market and 59.2 per cent of French 
exports to EFTA countries and 61.7 per cent of 
those to Latin America. The standing which 
Renault has acquired outside France is firmly 
based ; the results for 1961 will confirm this, 
for the company continues to export more than 
half the French cars sold outside France. 


Of course, Renault like most of the world- 
wide automobile companies has known difficul- 
ties in the trading year 1960-61, but these diffi- 
culties will perhaps have had the benefit of 
clarifying certain issues. 


First, exports, and particularly bulk exports, 
are more than ever a national necessity. It is es- 
sential that French industry, and especially the 
car industry, should continue to earn the cur- 
rency needed by France. That is all the more 
essential since, as customs barriers are rapidly 
being lowered, France is becoming, at a speed 
unimaginable only two years ago, a large im- 
porter of manufactured goods. 


In 1959 our imports of cars totalled some 
11,000. In 1960 they rose to 25,000. . They will 
probably amount to 60,000 in 1961, although the 
distribution networks of the majority of the 
large foreign firms (in France) are not yet very 
concentrated and the international Common 
Market tariff is still 18 per cent and our external 
tariff—that is against such large producing 
countries as the UK and the USA—is 29 per 
cent. 


Customs barriers will continue to be lowered 
and Europe will become the chosen area for 
competition, in which the European and Ameri- 
can firms will concentrate all the weight of their 
industrial, commercial and, most important of 
all, financial strength. French manufacturers 
will soon have to put as much effort into main- 
taining their positions in the national market as 
upon winning foreign markets. 


Second, it is essential to appreciate that the 
French economy would be incapable of stand- 
ing up to world competition if it clung to its old 
ways. The only way of resisting effectively is 
to achieve maximum flexibility in our business 
efforts. In the car industry in particular, we 
cannot expect as in the last 15 years a steady 
advance in production and sales of all firms at 
the same time. Necessarily, there will be peaks 
and troughs, either for the whole industry or for 
a particular firm at a given time. What is true 
now for this competitive industry will soon be 
true for the others. [Of course, it is possible to 
alleviate to some extent the consequences of 
these variations, but it is impossible to eliminate 
them altogether as they are part of the rules of 
the game which the countries of the Western 
world have imposed upon themselves.] The re- 
moval of trade barriers [between these countries] 
is perhaps the way to speed up the raising of our 
standard of living as well as of those under- 
developed countries which we must aid, but 
whether we wish it or not, it implies a capacity 
for rapid adaptation to competitive fluctuations 
and a great degree of flexibility. Competition 
is not trench warfare. It is a war of rapid move- 
ment. The worst illusion would be to fail to 
recognise this. To prepare for unavoidable 
changes is the first task. 
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THE KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 


The Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of 
The Ketton Portland Cement Co. Ltd., was held 
on October 12th at Albion Works, Sheffield, 
The Chairman, Mr H. W. Secker, OBE, 
presided, and in his report, already circulated, 
said: 


Our deliveries were 326,506 tons compared 
with 337,854 tons last year, and this is the second 
highest figure obtained by the Company. 


The profit for the year, before tax, is £440,090 
compared with £407,932, an increase of £32,158, 
which has been influenced by a change in the 
basis for computing depreciation, to which | 
refer later. 


INCREASED PROFIT 


Taxation at £196,000 is £13,000 less than for 
the previous year owing to the influence of 
Investment Allowances. The profit after tax is 
£244,090, an increase of £45,158. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 15 per cent on the ordinary shares, making, 
with the Interim Dividend of 5 per cent already 
paid, a total of 20 per cent less tax. Holders 
of 73 per cent participating preference shares 
will be entitled to the half-year’s dividend of 
34 per cent and an additional participation of 
£6 8s. per cent, in accordance with the terms of 
issue. 

We propose to allocate £150,119 to General 
Reserve, which will then stand at £500,000, afd 
after payment of the proposed dividends the 
amount to be carried forward will be £260,857, 
an increase of £4,607 over last year. 


The charge for depreciation is £102,163 com- 
pared with £139,393 for the previous year. This 
follows from the change made in the basis for 
computing depreciation. In recent years this 
charge was calculated on a fixed rate per ton of 
cement produced, but to accord with more 
general practice the depreciation charge for the 
year under review has been based on percentage 
rates of depreciation applied to the various cate- 
gories of assets on a “straight line” basis. 
Although this has resulted in a temporary 
decrease in the annual charge it will be appre- 
ciated that on the completion of the 5th unit 
there will be a considerable increase in the 
annual charge for depreciation in future years. 


Additions to the fixed assets in the past year 
amount to £335,827, which includes £271,309 
related to the installation of the Sth unit. 


Your Company’s liquid position is satisfactory, 
but Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
some £956,000. 


NEW PLANT 


The plant, buildings and machinery have been 
maintained at a high standard, and in other 
directions the past year has been one of prepara- 
tion for a 5th unit. 


Extensions at Ribblesdale Cement Ltd., which 
is jointly owned by ourselves and the Tunnel 
Portland Cement Co. Ltd., were substantially 
completed in the Spring and a 50 per cent in- 
crease in output is now being fully absorbed. 


It is a pleasure to refer to the conscientious 
and willing services of our workpeople, staff and 
management, and the sales staff of our sole sell- 
ing agents, Thos. W. Ward Ltd. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring director, Mr. F. W. Robinson, was 
re-elected. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and Other 
Commodities) 


A MORE PROFITABLE YEAR 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
fecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd, was held on 
tober 6th in London, Sir James Helmore, 
CB, KCMG (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
ted statement: 


Towards the end of my statement last year, 
said that prospects seemed favourable. In 
he result, the profits of the group, before tax 
ni before deducting minority interests, rose 
mom £410,875 to £567,828. This was due to 
mintenance of their substantial contribution to 
he group’s earnings by the S.A.F.1.C. group of 
pmpanies, the elimination of the severe losses 
yurred in the Far East in the previous year and 
mofitable use by the parent company of its 
nreased liquid funds. The net profit available 
0 appropriation is £168,460 as compared with 
123,755, ‘ 


In these circumstances, and having in mind 
he strong liquid position of the group, the 
board would have wished to give consideration 
an increase in the rate of dividend. Having 
ward, however, to the Chancellor’s wishes, we 
¢ proposing a dividend of 15 per cent 
same). 


The results of S.A.F.I.C.’s trading speak well 
o the skill and knowledge of those responsible; 
he French market for natural rubber becomes 
nore difficult every year not least because of the 
mpetition of synthetic rubber produced in 
urope and sold direct by the producers. This 
evelopment in the context of the Common 
Market means that we can no longer look for 
increased profits from. rubber dealing by 
A.F.I.C. and its efforts to find new lines of 
utivity are therefore being intensified. One such 
fort is the 25 per cent interest in Schenectady 
k France (a subsidiary of Schenectady Varnish 
nc). The production by Schenectady de 
trance of a wide range of synthetic resins has 
mw begun and the marketing of these products 
i the Common Market will be undertaken by 
A.F.C. and also by S.E.P.P.I.C. 


Having referred to the merger of S.E.P.P.I.C. 
ith S.ILN.T.E.C. (Société des Industries 
techniques de Cernay) and to the satisfactory 
Organisation of the Company’s interests in the 
far East, the Chairman continued: 


PROPOSED CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 


I now come to the proposed reorganisation of 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Ltd. itself, concerning 
Which a brief preliminary announcement was 
made on August 23rd. It is still too early to give 
ity details of the method of putting this re- 
wganisation into practice. I can, however, say 
hat it is intended in the future to concentrate 
fur investment upon the European group of 
mpanies, of which S.A.F.1.C. is the most im- 
portant and to dispose of our remaining in- 
ktests including those in the Far East. I have 
ferred on more than one occasion to our 
tsire to diversify should suitable opportunities 
‘tise and also to the strength of our liquid posi- 
ton. While our efforts to diversify have shown 
“me results in France—and to some extent also 
"the Far East—we' have come to the conclu- 
‘on that it would not be justifiable to continue 
retain such large liquid resources in condi- 
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tions where the opportunities for fresh invest- 
ment of a kind appropriate for a group such as 
this are both rare and expensive. We intend 
therefore to bring before you in due course pro- 
posals under which, after satisfying the claims 
of the preference stockholders, ordinary stock- 
holders will receive at least £800,000 in cash. 


The report was adopted. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST.) 


The annual general meeting of Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 21st in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, CMG (the Chair- 
man), presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 


Net profit for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
was £281,917 compared with £323,869 for the 
year 1959-60, a decrease of £41,952. This 
decrease was caused mainly by an increase in 
operating costs, consequent upon higher labour 
costs and a higher proportion of cut-and-fill 
stoping compared with the previous year. 


Calls of 1s. per contributing share were made 
during the year by Kalgoorlie Southern Gold 
Mines No Liability, and have increased this 
Company’s interest in the project by a further 
£9,131 to £88,155. Since the close of the year 
a loan of up to £15,000 has been made available 
to Kalgoorlie Southern, in return for which an 
option over 50,000 forfeited shares at par has 
been granted. 


A dividend of Is. per share absorbing 
£202,265 was paid on December, 1, 1960. Since 
the close of the year the Company has recom- 
menced consideration of dividends half yearly, 
and a dividend of 6d. per share was paid in 
May, 1961. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


The mill treated 530,138 tons for the year 
including 441 tons of customs ore, an average 
of 40,780 tons per four-weekly period, an 
increase of nearly 500 tons per period over the 
corresponding figure last year. 


Gold recovered amounted to 144,411 fine 
ounces, being 134,005 ex Mill, 10,324 from 
concentrates treated at Fremantle and 82 from 
clean-up of shut down mills. Gold in concen- 
trates awaiting treatment at Fremantle increased 
by 2,331 ounces. 


The head grade from the mines for the year 
averaged 6.16 dwts per ton and the residues 
0.62 dwts, giving an overall recovery of 90.0 per 
cent. 


Ore Reserves at March 31, 1961, were esti- 
mated at 1,133,000 tons averaging 5.9 dwts per 
ton, compared with 1,287,000 tons averaging 
5.8 dwts per ton in March, 1960. 

During the year 31,708 feet of development 
was done, of .which 1,195 feet was special work 
in connection with shafts, haulage connections 
and ore passes. Of the 30,513 feet of normal 
development, 23 per cent was in ore averaging 
9.2 dwts over 65 inches. -Between the end of 
the year and August 15, 1961, 10,992 feet of 
normal development has been done, of which 
27.4 per cent was in ore averaging 10.1 dwts 
over 64 inches. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


The annual general meeting of Western 
Mining Corporation Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 27th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, CMG (the chairman), 
presided and paid: tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr Leslie Edwards, a Director of the Com- 
pany, who died on November 29, 1960. 


(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 


Net profit for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
of £297,568 was £42,188 higher than for the 
year 1959/60. Dividends received from the 
Central Norseman and Gold Mines of Kal- 
goorlie companies were unchanged and the prin- 
cipal reasons for the increase in profits were 
reductions in the amount of investigations 
written off and in administration charges and 
interest. 


GOLD MINING 


Production by the three gold mining com- 
panies in the Group totalled 1,127,024 tons, 
yielding 309,883 ounces of fine gold in bullion 
and concentrates. A further 1,893 tons of ore, 
from which 1,643 ounces of fine gold were re= 
covered, was mined by tributers working the 
Yilgangie Queen Mine. 


Operations at Central Norseman Gold Cor- 
poration N.L. and Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
(Aust.) Ltd. continued this year with satisfac- 
tory developments and dividends were main- 
tained at the level of the previous year. 


Great Western Consolidated. N.L. suffered a 
loss on its operations and is now in the stage 
of mining and treating its residual ore reserves. 


ALUMINIUM 


Commenting on prospecting for minerals 
other than gold the Chairman said: When it 
became apparent that an important bauxite 
deposit had been discovered in Western: 
Australia it was thought that we might hope to 
develop an export trade in bauxite which could 
lead later to the erection of a refinery to pro- 
duce alumina. 


Following extended negotiations, we had the 
great good fortune to interest the Aluminum 
Co. of America in joining us in establishing an 
integrated aluminium industry through the for- 
mation of Alcoa of Australia Proprietary 
Limited to develop these resources. Your 
Directors look forward to the future of Alcoa 
of Australia with the greatest confidence. 


IRON ORE 


For some time the Corporation has been 
interested in the iron ore resources of Western 


. Australia. Recently the Government has de- 


cided to grant rese:‘ves over certain deposits and 
six reserves have been granted to the 
Corporation. 

The market for iron ore is the expanding steel 
industry in Japan. We have recently had con- 
versations with representatives of steel mills in 
Japan and are assured that their market can 
absorb any tonnages that we are likely to be 
able to supply. 


CAPITAL 


The Board considered that if people sub- 
scribed to separate companies establishing new 
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industries, such as Alcoa of Australia and iron 
ore, they would not expect dividends for some 
years in any event. It was thought, therefore, 
that the situation could be best met by issuing 
deferred shares which would enable the tax- 
free dividends to be continued on the present 
issue. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


On this basis the Board now proposes to 
make a rights issue of 60 per 100 at 12s. 6d. per 
share, due for dividend in August, 1964. The 
payment for these shares will be 2s. 6d. down, 
the remainder in calls over approximately 2 
years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
LIMITED 


The 34th annual general meeting of Scrib- 
bans-Kemp Limited was held on October 9th in 
London. 


In his circulated statement the chairman, Mr. 
F. N. Martin, FCA, said that the Company 
had had a most difficult year. It had become 
apparent that they could not make money in 
Ireland and the Board had decided to withdraw. 
He added that the Company retained a distri- 
bution depot in Northern Ireland for the sale of 
products made on this side. 


Reporting on new acquisitions, Mr. Martin 
stated that during the year they had acquired 
the old-established firm of H. H. & S. Budgett 
& Co. Ltd. of Bristol. Since the close of the 
financial year they had also acquired the whole 





(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


MR W. A. de VIGIER SURVEYS 
25 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Acrow (Engineers) Limited was held on October 
Sth in London. 


Mr W. A. de Vigier (the chairman) presided 
and said: 

From the accounts in front of you, you will 
have noted that the consolidated trading profit 
for the year under review amounted to £774,310. 
A final dividend of 123 per cent on the Ordinary 
shares, making 475 per cent for the year on the 
increased capital, is recommended by your 
Directors. In addition, an Anniversary bonus 
of 25 per cent was paid on September Sth. 


Much criticism is often meted out against 
private enterprise so let’s review, on the occasion 
of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, what the 
Acrow team has achieved. 


We started in 1936 at a time when over a 
million were registered as unemployed and a war 
was looming ahead, with only £150 capital and 
a railway arch as a works. Soon the war years 
came when the Company had no E.P.T. stan- 
dard and all profits went in taxation. 1936/46 
were struggling years when, believe me, many 
an anxious hour was spent by the Company 
Secretary wondering how to pay the wages on 
Thursday. However, a team emerged from this 
struggle which had only one aim—to see Acrow 
grow. At home, in ten different towns, offices 
and depots were organised to give our customers 
the best possible service ; five works were built 


of the share capital of Hughes Bros. (Manufac- 
turers) Ltd., of Liverpool. 


Turning to the retail side of the business, 
which was now considerable, the chairman said 
that there had been an improvement in both 
sales and profits. 


Export trade last year had shown a further 
substantial increase and had been easily the best 
ever. 


The features of the past year, concluded Mr. 
Martin, may perhaps be summarised as follows: 
sales were maintained, but we are to have a 
“new look’ on marketing ; profits were down, 
but we are to go out for better margins as a 
result of efficiency and economy. And what of 
the future? In the current year we have not got 
off to a particularly good start but we have great 
confidence in the steps we have taken and feel 
that we have justification for a cautious 
optimism. 


The report was adopted. 


in South Africa, Australia, the Argentine, Canada 
and Italy; selling companies were established 
in eighteen different countries. For the first 
twelve years shareholders did not get a penny 
in dividends, every cent was ploughed back into 
the business. In 1949 the Company was made 
public and since that date shareholders have had 
ten bonus issues and the Directors have pro- 
gressively increased the dividend on the increased 
capital to 50 per cent. this year including the 
Anniversary bonus. 


Product-wise, an intense programme of 
diversification has taken place, always remaining 
within the engineering field. Whereas ten years 
ago nearly all our output went to the building 
and civil engineering trade, today, after 30 per 
cent of the total output has been exported, to 
seventy different countries, of the remaining 70 
per cent sold at home, 25 per cent goes to the 
building and civil engineering trade, 20 per cent 
to agriculture and forestry, 11 per cent to indus- 
trial and catering and 14 per cent to Government 
and mining. The name Acrow is today known 
the world over. For many of the products manu- 
factured the Company has become the leader in 
the field. 


The above is a record of true private enter- 
prise. 

I am sure that you would like me to pay a 
tribute of thanks to all my colleagues on the 
various Companies’ Boards, and to. the 
employees who, through their loyal co-operation 
and unstinted efforts, have made these twenty- 
five years of progress possible. No Company 
Chairman could wish to have a more wonderful 
team than I have the privilege to lead. 


For the future, the outlook remains satisfac- 
tory and in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances there is no reason why 1961-62 should 
not be another record year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JAMES HOWDEN & 
COMPANY 


(Engineers: Specia‘ists in the Design 
and Manufacture of Air and 
Gas Handling Plant) 
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The fifty-fifth annual general meeting ood year. I 


James Howden & Company, Limited was hel 
on October 11th in Glasgow, Mr Crawford W 
Hume, MRINA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 

Since the last Annual General Meeting, 
H. L. Paul, MBE, retired from the Board afte 
27 years of valuable service with the Company 
We wish him health and happiness in his we 
earned retirement. 


Mr H. K. Roseveare, MBE, GM, who ha 
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£131,091. After making provision for taxationg me": .3 
the profit of the Group amounts to £421,705. @ it! (non-examir 
£200,000 has been transferred to the Grouplff ici’ interested, 
General Reserve, bringing this to £2,559,604. METROP 
If the recommended final dividend of 20 pe S 
cent is approved there will be a balance to be or call at 


London, I 
carried forward of £193,575 in the Parent Com 
pany’s accounts. The Group balance to carry 
forward will then be £109,401. 

The factories in Scotland have been fully em- ADVAI 
ployed throughout the year. Output, both in | 
tonnage and in sales value, was higher than ever IN | 
before. Manufacturing facilities were expanded 
and improved by purchase and installation of PRACT] 
new and more efficient plant, and by rearrange- 
ment of internal layout. This policy will AD 
continue. 

We constantly seek to extend the range of A cohen 
products which fit into our fields of activity.) | 
Two years ago we negotiated a licence fromg) ‘°™unars 
Lurgi Apparatebau Gesellschaft m. b. H. off} Director | 
Frankfurt, West Germany, for sale and manv- 
facture of their design of Electro Precipitator. Full 
Substantial orders were subsequently received 
for Power Stations and Steelworks and _ those L | 

: : ; : ondon | 
already in operation are proving satisfactory. 

I am very pleased to say that our booking of 
orders during the year was most encouraging. Nev 
At the present time the order book of the Parent | 
Company is the highest in its history. Great N 
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OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 





During the last ten years or so great efforts 
have been made in the establishment and expau- 
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sion of the Company’s Subsidiaries in Australia, 
Canada and South Africa. These efforts are 
being rewarded by the growth of healthy and 
& yigorous Subsidiaries. Their effect on the for- 
tunes of the Group as a whole is twofold. Not 
only do they enable the Group to obtain orders 
in overseas markets which, in the absence of 


14, 19 


Design such subsidiaries, might easily have been taken 
nd by foreign competitors, but, having booked the 
orders, they then place with the Parent Com- 
pany a considerable proportion of the equip- 

UT ment for manufacture at home. These parts, 
made by the Parent Company, rank as direct 

TINUED§ xports. | At the same time, the Subsidiaries 
manufacture the other parts thus benefiting the 
Group as a whole. 

ON A The Canadian Company has again had a 
profitable year and its long term prospects con- 
tinue to be encouraging. 

The South African Companies have had a 
necting. § good year. It does not appear that the political 
| was hel jtuation there will affect the business in any 
sing? rious way. The Johannesburg factory is work- 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ing normally and there are no indications of 
uneasiness over labour conditions. The order 
book is very much larger than ever before and 
the prospects for business satisfactory. 


The Australian Company had a busy year but 
the profits were down. This to some extent was 
due to the completion of a contract being 
delayed beyond the end of the year. The book- 
ings during the year, however, were satisfactory 
and the amount in the order book was more 
than trebled. These orders are for plant to be 
delivered within the next three years and the 
prospects are therefore good. 


I have also to report recent developments of 
some importance affecting our business on the 
Continent of Europe. We have acquired a con- 
trolling interest in a new Dutch Company-named 
Holima Ingenieursbureau voor Warmte-en 
Koudetechniek N.V., established to take over the 
business of our former Agents in Holland. We 
have enjoyed valuable business in Holland for 
upwards of 30 years and by this step we believe 
the future there will be assured. 
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Our sales in France have been increasing 
steadily over the past four years to some extent 
due to the easing of import restrictions and are 
now substantial. The market is promising and 
we are at present forming a French subsidiary 
company. It is our belief that the new company 
will afford us certain advantages. 


RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 


The growth of the Group to which I have 
referred from time to time can be well illustrated 
by a few figures. For instance, in 1951 the net 
assets amounted to £1,019,510. By 1956 they 
had risen to £2,546,924, and at the end of the 
year under review to £4,800,841. 


On your behalf and on behalf of the Board 
I have pleasure in thanking the Boards of the 
Subsidiary Companies and all the executives, 
staff and workpeople at home and abroad for 
their loyalty and service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
wo examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ., B.Sc, Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
aso for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Sudies, Dept. P.17. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


HE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEAR- 
ING BANKERS. 





Notice is hereby given that the MAXIMUM 
RATE of INTEREST allowed by the under- 
mentioned London Clearing Banks on deposits, 
which must be lodged for a minimum period of 
seven days and be subject to a minimum notice 
of withdrawal of, seven days, will be FOUR 
AND ONE HALF per cent per annum until 
further notice. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 
COUTTS & CO. 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED. 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED. 
R. H. BARKSHIRE, 
Secretary. 
10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
October 5, 1961. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 
1946, and JUNE ll, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) 


SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MENT, AND _ CIRCULATION OF The 
Economist, published weekly at New York, 
N.Y.. for October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor. managing editor and business manager: 


MANAGE- 


Publisher, Sir Geoffrey Crowther, 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, England. 
Editor, Donald Tyerman, 22 Ryder Street, 


St. James’s, London, S.W.1, England. 

Business Managers, Gerald Andrews and 
Peter Dallas Smith, 22 Rvder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1_ England. 

2. The owner is: 

The Economist Newspaper Limited, 22 Ryder 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, England. 

Stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock are: Financial 
News Ltd., 10 Cannon Street, E.C.4: L. J. Cad- 
bury, The Davids, Northfield, Birmingham ; 
D. E. W. Gibb, Hayes Barton, Gerrards Cross, 
Buckinghamshire ; R. L. Gregg, Oakdene, Park- 
field Road, Altrincham, Cheshire; E. R. A. de 
Rothschild. New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
E.C.4; The Executors of the late Lord Simon’s 
Estate, Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Cheshire ; 
H. Graham_ White, Mere Cottage, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire; David Layton, 47 Hampstead Way, 
London, N.W.11; G. C. Layton, Owls Wood, 
Avon Castle Drive, Ringwood, Hampshire; 
M. J. Layton, 45 Westleigh Avenue, London, 
S.W.15;_C. W. Layton, 40 Elmbank Gardens, 
Barnes, London, S.W.13; H. W. B. Schroder, 
145 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3;_ Sir 
Geoffrey Crowther, 29 Dover Park Drive, Roe- 
hampton, London, S.W.15; B. M. Crowther, 
Westfield, The Marld. Ashtead, Surrey; R. St. 
John Mathews, Bouts Farm, . Inkberrow, 
Worcestershire, 

3. The Known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are none. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief -as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders. who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was 65,366. 

P. DALLAS_ SMITH, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
25th day .of September, 1961. 
H. E. Muprorp, 
A Commissioner for Oaths. 
. 


WEST HIGHLAND SEA SCHOOL 
LAMLASH, ISLE OF ARRAN 1962 


Gifted Managers are few, management tech- 
nicians many. If your son has shown manage- 
ment potential, send him to us, Please write 
our Secretary, Mrs. E. Douglas Morrell, Park- 
view, 127 Lockerbie Road, Dumfries. 








HE LINCOLN GALLERY, 8, Sloane Street, 

Knightsbridge, S.W.1, BELgravia 6639. 
Sept. 25th to Oct. 2Ist “*“Art and energy ”"— 
a Schettini retrospective. 

HE PURCHASING OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 

TION maintains an Appointments Register, 
and employers requiring the services of pur- 
chasing staff are invited to communicate with 
the Association at Wardrobe Court, 146a, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 (City 3841), 


APPOINTMENTS 








The 
EEC COMMISSION 


requires two experienced TRANS- 
LATORS for English. University 
+ degree or equivalent and thorough 


knowledge of FRENCH and/or GER- 


MAN essential, Dutch or Italian 
useful. 

One candidate should have legal 
training. 

Applications to: 

Recruiting Division of the EEC 

Commission, 
13, avenue de Cortenberg, Brussels, 4. 


TATISTICIANS, HOME CIVIL SERVICE. 
Pensionable posts for men and women with 
degree or post-graduate university diploma in 
Statistics, or degree (preferably with good 
honours) in which statistics is a principal sub- 
ject, or a_ higher degree involving work in 
Statistics of at least 2nd class honours stan- 
dard. Candidates qualifying by summer, 1962, 
may apply. Selection by interview. Age at 
least 20} and under 28 on 1.8.62 (extension for 
service in H.M. Forces or Overseas Civil Ser- 
vice and/or approved post-graduate experience). 
Starting salary (Inner London), £783 (or higher 
according to age and experience); scale maxi- 
mum £1,282. Promotion prospects to £3,415 
or over. Write Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
re genes 562/61, Closing date November 
7, 1961. 





For other appointments see page 185 





EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 

FISHERIES FOR SCOTLAND. Pension- 
able post in Edinburgh for man or woman as 
(a) AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST or (b) 
ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. 
Age on 1.11.61: at least 26 for (a); at least 
21 and normally under 28 for (b). Qualifica- 
tions: university degree, normally with Ist or 
2nd class honours, in economics, agriculture or 
closely related subject. or comparable relevant 
qualification; also for (a), at least three years’ 
appropriate post-graduate experience. Know- 
ledge of Statistical methods or practical experi- 
ence of agriculture an advantage. Duties include 
investigation of changes in financial conditions 
of agriculture and factors affecting agricultural 
output, analysis of farm accounting data, and 
preparation of material for farm management 
advisory work. Salary scales: (a) £1,342-£1,654; 
Starting salary may be above 
minimum in either grade. Promotion prospects. 
—wWrite Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 5395/61. Closing date November 6, 
1961. 
AT8263/DM. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 
NORTH EASTERN REGION 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 


._ Applications are invited for two appointments 
in the Operational Research Department, North 
Eastern Region of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board at Leeds. 

The applicants should have a good degree in 
mathematics, statistics, economics or science, 
and be capable of original and constructive 
thought. Some previous experience of Opera- 
tional Research is desirable but training is 
available for suitable applicants without previous 
experience. 

The posts offer a wide scope for the appli- 
cation of operational research techniques to the 
prcblems of the economic operation of the 
Board’s power stations and transmission systems. 
The extensive computer facilities of the Board 
are available for the solution of these problems 
and the successful applicants will be required to 
co-operate with the Board’s Computing Services 
on_problems requiring computer time. 

The salaty for the two posts will be within 
the range of £900-£1,500 per annum, Grades 
1! to 7, Class BX of the National Joint Board 
Schedule, depending upon qualifications and 
previous experience, 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
the Regional Personnel Officer. Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board, North Eastern Region, 
1 Whitehall Road, Leeds, 1. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF _ 
SOUTHAMPTON 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 
ASSISTANT REQUIRED 


A.P.T. V_ (£1,310-£1,480 per annum). 

Full particulars (quoting this publication) 
from Establishment Officer, Civic Centre, South- 
ampton, before October 20, 1. 

A. NORMAN SCHOFIELD, 
Town Clerk. 


RESEARCH MANAGER 


Substantial London Advertising 
Agency requires a Research Manager. 
The Agency has its own team of field 
interviewers. 








Probable characteristics of the suc- 
cessful candidate are :— 


1. Age 27-32, 
2. High technical competence. 
3 


. Several years” experiencé in 
Research (Agency preferred), 


The Research Manager will be 
required to assist in the planning of a 
programme of Agency research cover- 
ing media. copy, and consumer prob- 
lems, as well as carrying out consumer 
research for clients. 

Send full personal and career details, 
in confidence, to the _ Director of 
Marketing & Research.—Box 1547, c/o 
The Economist, 22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited for appointment as 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY at a salary on the scale £1,050 
x £50—£1,400 x £75—£1,850 a year for a 
Lecturer (efficiency bar at £1,550) and within 
the range £800-£950 a year for an Assistant 
Lecturer according to age, qualifications and 
experience. Preference will be given to a 
specialist in the field of Human Geography, 
with first hand experience of a major overseas 
area outside Europe. Applications (three copies) 
stating date of birth, qualifications and experi- 
ence, together with the names of three referees, 
should reach The Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than November 13, 1961. 
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30, 1961, when pre-tax profits more thang Players ” i 


doubled. But for the Chancellor’s requesifry awaits t 
COMPANY AFFAIR the ordinary dividend would have beedammission’ 
higher than the forecast 60 per cent, whichifobacco shx 
compares with the equivalent of 45 per cent§kent shareh: 
A similar payment has been forecast forontention i 
the current ae nee the oe —" 10kwo groups 

° ° ° r cent stake in the equity first ranks for ali: pow is. 
M arg ins S U1 ll F, all ing Hividend, and - wil be paid = the capital Gallaher v 

increased another one-for-ten scrip 

j ae latest batch of interim reports has period though the directors do not tell aaa y ™ ia 
sharply checked the rise in the indus- shareholders by how much. They say the Particular interest has been centred thisfkum into a1 
trial market which occurred after the culprit is the increase in costs. But prices week on the offer for sale of 1,400,000f: es of the ] 
reduction in Bank rate, for they all have now been raised and profits for the full shares in United Real Property Trust; te Belfast 
follow the trend of past months by show- _year are expected to be higher than in any founded by Mr Maurice Wohl. Asis «Senior 
ing narrower profit margins. Babcock and —_year apart from 1960, when net equityearn- expected the offer has been heavily he “ Park I 
Wilcox indeed administered a shock to the _—ings amounted to £960,000 to cover the 15 oversubscribed which is a_ sign off. 
market by its decision to pass its interim per cent dividend over 24 times. It seems investors’ confidence in the managementff..4 the inc 
dividend. In the past two years the dividend _ certain that this payment, raised from 12} ability of the company founded only 13.4 still lar 
of 9 per cent has not been fully covered by _ per cent, will be maintained, for on the basis years ago and now possessing a portfoliofiown at £ 
earnings and in omitting the interim divi- of 1959 earnings a 15 per cent dividend of properties valued at almost £143 million... The 
dend, recently half the total payment, the — would still be covered twice. After the offer Mr Wohl’s stake in the com-§f, {6 1 wal 
directors say they took into account the pro- The results from Sunday Pictorial for pany will amount to 74 per cent. The Co-§,, 4 been Fa 
visional trading results. These have been the six months to August 31st begin to bear operative Insurance Society, which has 1960. Gal 
affected by the low level of manufacturing out Mr Cecil King’s forecast that trading agreed to lend up to £10 million (of which pital havi 
activity, by the nuclear contracts (for which _ profits for the full year would be somewhat {6 million is already committed) for long 5 million 
they believe sufficient provision has been __ higher and investment income slightly lower Dividend Current Yield lion by loar 
made) and by a number of outstanding than in 1960-61. Reflecting the increase in ae ie ie — ~~ "Berlier 
claims on contracts still under construction. the selling price, trading profits amounted  —fiimark Securities 60 ie S0 Mthorised é 

For the longer term the news is slightly to £355,000, compared with £279,000 in the United Real Property 7! 18/- 2:1 = 


apital com 


more encouraging as the group’s order book —_— same period last year and £264,000 in the * Altowing tor prepesed scrip: am. — se seal | 
is the highest for four years though the —_ second half of 1960-61. Investment income _ term finance, has a 10 per cent stake in the! | oe 
directors add the warning that “capacity in contributed £529,000, which is slightly equity which it acquired at 17s. 9d. a share. She ae 


the boiler manufacturing industry is in more than the £515,000 received in the The public will hold 114 per cent. The 
excess of requirements and trading condi- corresponding period last year but well | gfoup’s properties consist almost entirely of 
tions are likely to remain highly competi- below £599,000 received in the second half modern office blocks in London and its 
tive.” of the 1960-61 financial year. Earnings for  tental. income is expected to double by 
From United Drapery comes the more the whole year seem likely to rise by a 1963-64, and the dividend to be progres- 
reassuring news that sales in the six months sufficient margin to justify an increase in sively raised from 74 per cent through 12) 
to July 29th were higher than in the corres- the dividend to 30 per cent. But there is per Cemt to 15 per cent. These would seem Co 
ponding period of 1960, in the first quarter always the Chancellor and his request. to be minimum forecasts, for they make no hs 
of which HP sales were free of restrictions. ee eae - oak e re 
But costs have continued to rise so that the joo 7 on © availaole vy Ue 10-0 _Knodes: 
3 per cent increase in trading profits from Properties in Plenty Insurance. With the offer price of 188. airing prov 
£4,484,000 to £4,628,000 is much aa week there has been a further spate little above the net asset value of 17S. 2d. for the ft 
smaller than in past years. After bringing _of news from several property com- Per 58. share as calculated on existing te quarte 
in a credit from hire purchase provisions and _—_panies not only on new developments but developments, the market is looking forgRhodesian 
on their search for funds. For the second a premium of about 2s. when dealingsihowed the 

DIVIDENDS AND YIELDS time in a year Second Covent Garden begin next week. draws pract 

re ey Property is making a rights issue. The com- hil from { 

terim | terim 7 pany in which Eagle Star Insurance is a Gallaher - wperating fF 

a ae. a 16 to major shareholder and supplier of funds is m even st 
United Drapery.. 10* 20* 10 44/3 3-4 raising over £4 million by a two for five | ey past five years Gallaher has doubled Hin £6,343, 
United Glass..... 5 105 15/3. 49 issue at 24s. a share. This compares with J its sales to £320 million and enlarged Binds of M 
error isan eee Oy a er ee the pre-issue price of 30s. and the company __ its share of the cigarette market from undet ity about a 
is effectively raising its funds at about 3} 20 per cent to 35 per cent. Shareholders Mars that | 

crediting net interest income (in the pre- per cent. The reasons for the issue are can hardly expect this rapid rate of expat- M0 be reduc 
vious year there was a large interest charge) clear ; overdrafts have risen close to £23 sion to continue. Higher prices, incorporat- Mie final d 
profits before tax have risen by 13 per cent _ million ; existing commitments amount to ing further tax increases, are proving 4 Me same p: 
from £4,013,000 to £4,489,000. After tax £4 million ; other projects are under dis- deterrent not so much to the established @lira is payir 
and a full year’s preference dividend, net cussion ; and the unspecified proceeds from smoker (who often switches to a cheapet Miter Rhod 
equity earnings have risen from £1,915,000 the sale of Covent Garden market will not | brand when prices rise) but to the younger Mor the yea 
to £2,095,000. A similar improvement in e available until the middle of 1962. person, especially the office worker. The @paying a fir 
profits in the second half of the year would Hallmark Securities too is securing new _— proportion of non-smokers is rising, especl- J share, age 
raise earnings on the bigger capital by about funds. Sun Life Assurance has agreed to ally among young people. It is not surpris- Hment was 
2 points to cover the 30 per cent dividend _ provide further finance beyond the {£5 _ ing, therefore, that Gallaher would now be Mihare ; but 
almost twice. With the company well en- _— million which it agreed to advance in satisfied with a 23 per cent growth rate Mlave justifi 
dowed with cash the directors of United August, 1960. The £5 million is being which would still enable it to gain ground Midend, Roan 
Drapery might well be disposed to follow used to finance £4} million development from its competitors. making Is. 
their policy in the last two years of distribut- | schemes on the Sussex coast and in London. While Imperial Tobacco’s “ Woodbine” § The res 
ing rather more than half of the available | Together these developments should pro- remains Britain’s best selling . cigarette, the “ 
earnings. duce £473,000 in gross rental income and  Géallaher’s “Senior Service” is still set @ «counting 
Sales by United Glass rose in the first — this prospect of expansion forms the back- towards supremacy among the 4s. 6d! March, 
half of 1961 but. profits were lower in this ground to the results for the year to.April brands, and-already it is selling better thar fjAmerican 
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‘Players ” in the South. While the indus- 

awaits the outcome of the Monopolies 
ommission’s recommendation that Imperial 
obacco should divest itself of its 423 per 
ent shareholding in Gallaher, the latter’s 
ontention is that comp2tition between the 
wo groups could not be more intense that 
it nOW 1S. 

Gallaher vlans further exvansion ; recently 
t bought for about £2 million a textile mill 
n Belfast which it is to convert for a like 
um into a modern cigarette factory on the 
ines of the Linisfallan factory, 30 miles out- 
ide Belfast which makes about 30 per cent 
f “Senior Service” cigarettes as well as 
he “ Park Drive ” brand and cigars. Other 
apital commitments amount to £2 million 
ind the increase in leaf tobacco prices has 
ied still larger sums in stocks, which were 
hown at £654 million at the end of last 
eat. The group’s overdraft then amounted 
0 £65 million even though {10 million 
had been raised by the rights issue in June, 
1960. Gallaher has been a big user of 
apital having raised in the past five years 
{25 million by rights issues and £18 mil- 
lon by loan stock. 

Earlier this year Gallaher increased its 
wthorised capital by 10 million shares and 
it may not be too long before the company 
mce again has to come to the market. The 
success of any such issue would partly turn 
m the decisions taken about Imperial 
Tobacco’s holdings. At 41s. xd the Ios. 
shares yield at 43 per cent, two percentage 
pints lower than the yield on the shares of 
iis major competitor and shareholder. 


Copper Dividznds 


HE interim. dividends declared by the 

Rhodesian copper producers in the 
ring proved a better guide to payments 
fr the full year to June 30th than 
the quarterly results published by the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group. These 
owed that Mufulira, from which RST 
draws practically all its income, suffered a 
tll from £9,954,000 to £7,727,000 in its 
iperating profit. Roan Antelope suffered 
a even steeper decline from £8,399,000 
0 £6,343,000. In May, the interim divi- 
tends of Mufulira and RST had been cut 
ty about a quarter and there were some 
kars that the final payments would have 
0 be reduced even more sharply. In fact, 
he final dividends have only been cut in 
lhe same proportion as the interims. Mufu- 
lta is paying a final dividend of 4s. a share 
iter Rhodesian taxes, making 6s. a share 
lor the year, against 7s. 103d., and RST is 
haying a final of od. a share, making 1s. 14d. 
‘share, against Is. 6d. Roan’s interim pay- 
ment was reduced by only 3d. to 4d. a 
hare ; but though the fall in profits might 
lave justified a bigger cut in the total divi- 
dend, Roan is paying a final of 8d. a share, 
making 1s. for the year, against 1s. 3d. 
The results of the copper companies 
i the “Rhoanglo” group with June 
‘counting dates are still more encouraging. 
ln March, Rhokana and Rhodesian Anglo 
American maintained their interim pay- 
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ments. Now they have held their final divi- 
dends at last year’s level, so that Rhokana 
is again paying 7s. a share and “ Rhoanglo ” 
8s. a share. The lame runner from this 
stable appears to be Bancroft, which has 
been forced to cut its dividend from Is. 3d. 
to od. a share. 

The profits of the “-Rhoanglo” com- 
panies have held up rather better than those 
of the RST group. Rhokana’s operating 
profit was only 16 per cent lower and its 
investment income higher, so that its net 
profit fell only slightly from £11,534,000 
to £10,956,000. Rhoanglo’s net profit in- 
creased from £7,135,000 to £7,251,000. In 
the Anglo American group, investment in- 
come depends partly on past profits earned 
by other associated copper producers. 
Rhoanglo, which has a 52 per cent holding 
in Rhokana, also derives a substantial part 
of its income from Nchanga, which has a 
March accounting date and enjoyed a 
slightly more favourable year than the June 
companies. Higher production costs at 
Bancroft may explain in part the relatively 
greater effect that the decline in the price 
of copper has had on its profits, which fell 
from £3,693,000 to £2,745,000. 

A year ago the RST companies decided 
to restrict their production and the results 
were clearly seen in their results: Roan’s 
output dropped by 10,000 tons to 82,000 
tons ; Chibuluma’s output fell by 3,000 tons 
to 19,000 tons ; and Mufulira cut its pro- 
Guction from 104,000 tons to 101,000 tons. 
But the Anglo American companies appar- 
ently preferred to rely mainly on stockpiling 
copper to achieve a reduction of 3,000 tons 
a month in their marketing, though more 
recently they may have modified this policy. 


Thos. W. Ward 


é 3 HE Thos. W. Ward group has an 
unusually wide range of interests 
ranging from steel, engineering, scrap metals 
and locomotive manufacture to chemical 
plant and cement. In the year to June 30th, 
turnover rose by § per cent to £52 million 
and trading profits rose by 4} per cent from 
£3,433,000 to £3,595,000. The tax charge 
showed hardly any increase so that the rise 
in net -profits from £1,468,000 to 
£1,593,000 is proportionately higher at 84 
per cent. The ordinary dividend is effec- 
tively maintained at 13} per cent and the 
bigger earnings cover it almost 3.6 times, 
compared with 3.1 times in the previous 
year. 

The rise in profits probably comes mainly 
from the engineering interests, where 
machine tools are likely to have done well. 
The iron and steel divisions will have felt 
the burden of higher costs and of the reduc- 
tion in demand for sheet steel from the 
motor industry. Ketton Portland Cement 
made slightly smaller deliveries last year 
and its profits, which constitute about one- 
seventh of the group’s total, were only 
marginally h:gher even though the deprecia- 
tion charge fell by 38 per cent. The {1 
ordinary shares were little changed after 


these results were published and at 68s.. | 


yield 4 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : 
LAST DEALINGS : 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Sept. 18 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 10 


Oct. 2 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 24 


Oct. 16 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 7 


HE cut in Bank Rate last Thursday 

breught an immediate rise in the prices 
of both gilt-edged stocks and equities. But 
the Chancellor then emphasised that the cut 
did not herald any easing of the credit 
squeeze or of the wages pause. Considera- 
tion of this statement brought the rise in 
equities to a halt after the week-end. Dis- 
appo.nting resulis from a number of com- 
panies contributed to the uneasy time in the 
industrial market and by the middle of the 
week the gains made in the short-lived rally 
had been wiped out. The Economist indi- 
cator fell by 4.1 points to 346.7, a new low 
for the year. 

After the reduct’on in Bank Rate the gilt- 
edged market became more lively. There 
had been a fair amount of switching into 
medium and short dated stocks as well as 
some institutional buying of them. There 
was a pause in investment buying on Tues- 
day but prices remained steady ; short dated 
stocks rose on Wednesday but long. dated 
were dull. Bank buying of Savings 
3 per cent. 1955-65 coniributed to the rise 
of % to 8933. Conversion 5 per cent 1971 
gained { to 90:6 and Funding 33 per cent 
1999-2004 gained % to §7. Among the irre- 
deemables, 2} per cent Consols gained °*s to 
38'é. Corporation stocks also had‘ a firm 
week, helped by the announcement of the 
new LCC loan conversion offer of 64 per 
cent 1971-72 at 963 for the maturing 3 per 
cent stock 1956-61. This stock ga:ned 14 
to 1024 on th2 announcement and the new 
stock was fully subscribed at the opening on 
Thursday morn‘ng. 

Bank shares gained limited amounts over 
the week, though Barclays went ahead of the 
rest, putting on 3s. 3d. to 77s. 9d. Insur- 
ance shares were slightly lower over the 
week, losing their early gains, but breweries 
held their early rises and Watney Mann 
gained Is. to 91s. Heavy falls occurred 
among store shares and Marks and Spencer 
“A” lost 1s. 73d. to 99s. 73d. Bad 
news from capital goods produc=rs d2pressed 
prices in several sections of the market. The 
passing of the interim dividend by Babcock 
and Wilcox led to a drop of 4s. 3d. to 
19s. 3d. in its shares and Doxford and Sun- 
derland lost 6s. 3d. to 50s. xd following the 
chairman’s statement. The cutback in 
United Steel’s development programme and 
the latest report about steel output led to 
sharp falls in steel equities ; United Steel 
itself lost 2s. 3d. to 40s. 73d. 

Exceptionally, Unilever gained another 4s. 
to 147s. on further consideration of the 
share split and Jaguar “A” showed a net 
gain of 1s. to 81s. though the price was 
trimmed a little on the announcement of the 
acquisition of Guy Motors. Kaffir shares 
were reasonably firm ahead of the quarterly 
figures ; St. Helena gained 1s. to 58s. 9d. 
and F.S. Geduld gained 2s. 6d. to 56s. 3d. 
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* Ex dividend. 
(b) Final dividend. 


7 Tax free. 













+ Assumed average life 734 years. 
(c) Year's dividend. 




















(d) Capital distribution of Is. 
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Prices, BRITISH FUNDS. fzsee, | Teen: | Des Pee: | Sean 
| GUARANTEED STOCKS 4, HL, ma On 
High | Low | 1961 | 
| | gyn $49 | £8 Fly 
92'2 | 883, Savings Bonds 3%......» . 1955-65 | 88273. | 89233. 
101'3 99 Conversion 419%..........- 1962 | 991. | 99253; 210 6 | 5 I 2 
967, 933, | Exchequer 3° He dike nants 1962-63 | 94233 95'1535| 4 8 8 5 17 6! 
1015i¢ 985, | Treasury 5'2%.......+--+0- I 99932 | 100332 . oe 5 8 6 
93293. | 90!4 | Exchequer 2'2%........ 1963-64 | 91!g | 92g 417 1 5 16 9! 
99193. | 965g | Conversion 434%........+++ 1963 | 973, | 98lg 31310 | 518 7 
98°32 | 94! | Conversion 413%.........23 1964 | 957, | 961737; 4 5 2 | 519 8 
1Ol5i, | 96 | Exchequer Rae s Saini eee 1966 | 96213,| 9755 | 318 5 | 6 2 6 
83! | 783\, | Funding 3%............ 1959-69 | 797\,*  80!2* 419 8 6 6 O/ 
8934 843, | Funding 4%..........+- 1960-90 | 85* 96,4 |.3 15 8 | 5 9 41 
791316 | 745g | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 76716 | 77} 5 0 3 | 6 7 8I 
847, | 803, | Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 | 82!3,,* 931,* ei: 1 56) Bee 
72'\1¢ | 66!4 | Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 | 6871¢ 6916 419 9{;69 41 
8315) 787, FUNGUS DI cot scanens ve 81%, 82! | 419 3 6 6 2/ 
97!, 92!, | Victory 4%...... OR 1 OB 1 By DS LS 2 ae 
85! 80!4 Conversion 3!.%. | 82716 83, | 417 5} 6 8 3 
93516 87 Conversion 5% ..... 89516 0g | 48 5 611 3 
95'li¢) 88!2 | Conversion 514% | 90lli, | Oly | 4-311 | 6 e120 
73'5 66 Freasury 3's% ose sess 67!3;,; 68'4 | 415 10 6 il 91 
72'4 65 ! Treasury 3'9%.........- 6675 6733 | 415 5 641 oO 
97916 88!, a. ty eae 895, | 90! | 422 | 6 9 2 
59! 5i'5 Redemption 3% 52!¢...j. 53. =|, 440°8 | 6 FeBe 
‘ { 
88!, | 791, | Treasury 5% ..........- | 793" | 79% | 467 | 612 2I 
63! 16 55 | Funding 3'2% ........ | 565g 57 | 4 8 4 ie ef, 
945, 815, Treasury 5'9% ...»....6- 2008-12 | 823, 82! 446) 615 2! 
6533 56!, Consols 4% .....-. after Feb. 1957 | 587, 5934 428, 615 8/ 
| 
59!, 50!. | War Loan 3!,%....... after 1952 53 5333 | 41 6 614 5f 
59 50!, Conv. 3!2%...... after Apr. 1961 | 513, 52!4 + 2. 2) O27 
507, 43', | Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 443g | 447, | 42 0 | 613 IIf 
44 DG's: LOO Boon si cscs coin spnsens 383g | 3856; 318 9 | 6 8 7F 
431, 36!, Treasury 2!2%....after Apr. 1975 | 375, | 38 P ecOoe [6 14 40f 
9151, | 853, | British Electric 4!. WO cole ges 1967-69 | 8715.) 89 410 2 { 6 8 8! 
75'\1¢! 7Olg | British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 71%, | 72'2 | 5 0 7 | 6 8 10! 
705g | (642 British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 | 66! 66'',| 419 5 | 6 9 SI 
817g | 747, | British Electric 4'4%..... 1974-79 | 753, 763, | 411 1 | 610 5/ 
73', | 67 | British Electric 3!2%..... 1976-79 | 683, | 677g* | 416 2 | 610 6/ 
847, 783, | British Gas 4%........ 1969-72 80716 si! | 414 0 6 9 ill 
8113,, |. 76 | British Gas 315%........ 1969-71 | 78!, 791g | 41611 | 6 8 61 
593, | 513, | British Gas 3%.......0.. 1990-95 | 52!g* | 52! 6% 412 5 )69 MM 
75''1¢ | 7Olg | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 71%. | 72'2 | 5 07} 6 810! 
807, | 74 | British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 75% 76'4. | 412 4 610 5! 
6174, | 5334 | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 =| 56! 56! 415 4 610 7/ 
{ 
j 
Prices, 1961 Price Price, | Yield, 
, | DOMINION AND : 
—- ———- Oct. 4, | Oct. i, Oct. Il, 
; High “eae CORPORATION STOCKS | 1961 | 1961 || 1961 
1 £2 & ms 
82! 76!, | Australia 314% ........ 783, | 7934 | 613 O/ 
101 923, | Australia 6%....... 93 | 9334 612 O/ 
72!', G4!, | Ceylon 4% ........... |} 65'5 | 6534 8 5 O/ 
1Ol'g 923, | New Zealand 6% |. 93 | 93, | 612 OF 
80!5 70! | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 71 | tims ft o> OF 
81 | -w | SOME PAW IED BENG ov eeci cecctieectes 1965-67 | 76!5 77', | 812 O! 
59 | 53'2 | Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 | 54 {| 542 | 818 O/ 
945 85'g | Agricultural Mortgage 5!2% ......... 1980-85 861, | B6ln | 615 O 
89 82!,4 DORNER DGS aos cscs coccevccvs 1967-70 | 833, 843, 614 O7 
923, 86!, DNOMIG WPaks acd souscasivacnsoperees® 1971-73 87!4 8734 613 O7 
93 87 | Corporation of London 514%........ 1976-79 | 87 87', | 612 O! 
483, 41 Le Ss a4 SSK soa eeeus s CatPe after 1920 | 45 | 43! 617 Of 
89!5 80', Re WU kissd > Hoke ROS SD edse 1980-83 | 803, | 803, 613 O/7 
93 841, Middlesex 5! Wi odeiectikdse80ch00050" 1980 84!, 84! 6 14 O 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 
| 
| Oct Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
i 4 iu f@ajyn 4 
$ | $j i $ $ $ 
Atch. Topeka ... | 273g | 2814 | Boeing......... | 503, | 523g | Int. Harvester.. | 50 
Can. Pacific..... 24! 25 Celanese....... 35 | 3434 | Inter. Nickel... | 80!, 
Pennsylvania.... | 155g | 153g | Chrysler ....... 56'. | 545g | Inter. Paper .. 36!4 
Union Pacific .:. | 3634 | 365g | Col. Palmolive .. | 473, | 46'2 | Kennecott..... . | 803, 
Amer. Electric .. | 695g | 70 Crown Zeller... | 593g | 6134 | Monsanto ..... 54l4 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 119'g {12034 | DistillersSeag... 40! | 43!2 | Nat. Distillers.. | 257 
Cons. Edison.... | 8I'4 82!, | Douglas........ | 345g | 333g | Pan-American . | 187g 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 543g 537g Dow Chemical.. | 78'4 | 775g | Procter Gamble , 963, 
South’n. Nat.Gas 41'4 | 4434 | Du Pont........ (222 = |227!, | Radio Corpn... | 5434 | 
United Corpn... | 85g | 8!2 | East. Kodak..... | 10l', |100'4 | SearsRoebuck. | 7234 | 
Western Union . | 423g 43's | Ford Motor..... 108 |1075, | Shell Oil ...... 36'g | 
PR cso -s ose 633, | 60 | Gen. Electric... | 755g | 767g | Socony-Mobil.. | 42!2 
Aluminium..... 2833 | 2734 | General Foods .. | 923, | 93 Stand. Oil Ind.. | 4653 
Amer. Can...... 441. | 45 | General Motors. | 50 + 5! Stand. Oil N.J.. | 43 
Am. Smelting... | 59 60 | Goodyear...... | 44 45'g | Union Carbide. (135 
Am. Viscose .... | 575g |.57 | Gulf Oil........ | 355g | 36'2 | U.S. Steel..... | 80!, 
Anaconda...... 49 50!g | Heinz.......... | 583, | 623g | West. Electric.. | 443g 
Beth. Steel ..... 41 | 411, | Int. Bus. Mach.. . 54634 ‘ Woolworth.... | 7913 
| | 
Standard and Poor's indices C-Bew: 
1961 425 | Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. | Yield 
| Industrials % Rails % Utilities % | Bonds 9 
Sept. 13 71-76 2-83 33-12 4-92 62-44 3 1) | 88-39 | 4: 
io ae 70-53 | 2-88 33-09 4-92 62:12 | 3°16 | 86-59 | 4: 
a ae 70-00 2-90 32-90 4°95 61-47 | 3:18 69-22 | 3: 
Oct. 4 | 70-57 | 2-88 | 34-54 4:71 | 63-24 | 3-11 | 89-22 | 3- 
» (| | 71-60 | 2°84 | 35:30 | 4:61 | 64-13 3-06 ; 88-91 | 3- 
425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 | (jan. 3). 


. per share. 





Prices, 1961 







a 
100/37 lee 
80/- 58/7! 
26/4! | 18/7!) 
94/6 | 67/3 
97/3 | 73/- 
95/6 | 58/9 
44/9 | 35/71, 
52/- | 41/- 
£247, | £2136 
303, 2534 
44/9 | 31/9 
60/7'2 | 46/7'2 
£21 £145, 
70/6 | 49/9 
£295;6 | £25!5,¢ 
119/6 | 96/3 
40/3 | 32/- 
165/- | 95/- 
89/6 | 59/6 
60/6 | 45/6 
27/4! | 13/- 
23/6 | 13/6 
21/9 13/3 
10/-  132/- 
Yee 
41/il, | 31/- 
26/9 13/- 
60/6 -50/= 
14/9 12/- 
42/- | 30/- 
98/- | 76/9 
33/9 a 
64/- | 46/412 
28/1! | 20/6 
26/10'.  17/- 
13/- 9/41, 
18/6 | 10/- 
105/6 | 85/- 
66/9 | 40/6 
28/4'. | 18/3 
167/12 |119/6 

| 
29/3 | 20/6 
aie 15/3 
58/9 | 35/6 
81/6 | 58/- 
26/10!2 | 14/9 
36/- | 24/- 
91/3 58/6 
75/034 47/7! 
59/41. 45/- 
46/934  33/4!, 
21/1, | 14/3 
106/9 | 85/12 
53/1C!> | 34/101, 
62/1', | 50/- 
48/6 | 29/3 

| 15/5'4 | 9/7!, 
62/3 | 49/- 
14/7! | 11/3 
76/-° | 54/= 
52/- | 35/- 
38/- | 25/9 
40/6 26/6 
39/6 | 24/6 
72/9 | 47/- 
52/3 | 37/9 
63/- | 45/3 
36/9 18/9 
48/9 | 33/- 
8/41, 4/9 
33/9 | 23/- 
9/I'n | 4/1, 
40/- /- 
17/4', | 12/9 
33/10',  21/8', 
79/9 ~ | 51/6 
78/- | 52/6 
110/- | 83/- 
36/10!, | 19/41, 
14/9 9/9 
44/41, | 32/41, 
108/7!, | 78/6 
31/-- | 21/10!5 
100/3 /3 
22/6 | 14/- 
50/6 | 34/6 
44/\!, | 29/7!4 
85/6 54/412 
38/4', | 27/- 
84/6 | 64/6 
30/- | 20/- 


(f) Flat yield. 


High | tow Low Lo 


% % BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP | 
| 1 Rime Oe. SRAM e £1 | 74/6 
| 6 ¢ 8 BUUCIES os 0 660.00 cnn os £1 | 83/- 
B84. 3 : EES ay £i 62/6 
a et PUNE in kage 3 cass 5/- | 20/9 
1 oP sc 9134 a. SRR ERR ey £1 | 83/6 
1 2° bl= 7 a.| Met-Provincial... oss. £1 | 81/9 
| 7'y2b | — 623@ | Westminster ‘B’...... £1 | 79/9 
| 8 b| 4 a! Australia&N.Z...£1 p.p. | 36/3 
S.8 15: 420 Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 | 42/6 
$1-85¢ | $2-05c | Bank of Montreal....$10 | £2396 
| 8 c! 9 c| BankofNewS. Wales £20 | 26 
| 1 ¢| Sa | Barclays D.C.O....;.. £1 | 32/- 
| Tob! 7laa| Chartered........ {..£1 | 47/8147 
| 5/- | 10/- b | Hongk’g. & Shang... .$25 | £18 
P16 7!2a | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- | 50/6 | 
'$2-32!2¢ '$2-37!2¢| Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | £26'5j¢ | 
| 10 b 9 a | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 | 97/6 
| 6 .a4- 10. > Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 32/- 
| i 
| 22!5¢! 22!2¢ | Hambros ....... £1 f.p. 127/6 
| 5 b} 2l2a | Schroders.........:. £! | 76/6 
| 6lga| 6!4b | Union Discount ...... él | 45/6 
; 18 ¢) Nil o | Bowmaker ......... 5/- 14/7'2 
19 ¢| 5 a/ Lombard Banking ...5/- | 13/6 
7126) 5 | Mercantile Credit ...5/- | 13/3 
4 a} 22!2b | United Domins. Tst. ..£1 133/- 
} | BREWERIES, Etc. 
fete oe Bass, M.& B. .:..... 5/- | 11/3 
| S.e@t:: Glob | DistiWers’.....v000 0/- | 35/3 
6!lnb 4 a | Flowers ............ 5/- | 17/9 
1427b| 8 a | Guinness.......... 10/- | 51/6 
we Att wos . | OO Cpe TA, 56 aed Sale 
7'5b | 5 aj Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- | 33/9 
12 b!} 6 a| Watney Mann........ 90/- 
27 «| 9 a_/| Whitbread ‘A’ aera | 33/3 
BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. | 
2234 52; b | Associated Portland...£1 | 46/7'>]| 
4a 7'4b6 | British Plaster a8 .-10/- | 20/6 
6 a| 10 b| Richard Costain.....5/- | 17/9 
10 b 5. a | Criteall Mfg. ........ 5/- | 10/2'4 
6a 14 b | International Paints ..4/- | 10/6 
12'4b 5 a| London Brick........ él 87/9 
217g¢ | 25 cj} Rugby Portland..... 5/- | 54/- 
12h b 7!,a Taylor Woodrow... .5/- | 20/- 
1713 b 7!a | Wail Paper Defd...... £1. /126/3 
CHEMICAL | 
4b 6 a\ Albright & Wilson...5/- | 21/3 
Il!n¢ 4a | gore EOE, «5 octeleicts a | | 
7 b 4a TTR. ob ¥ad.s cheoenes 
Mab). Wid Pee h csc cee s tesees es fl 59/10!2° 
10° b! 5 a| Monsanto........... 5/- | 15/- 
| | DRAPERY & STORES | 
4 a! 8 b! Boots Pure Drug....5/- | 28/3 
| 20 b| Tha Montague Burton. . -10/- | 88/3 
| “55a | 13136 | Debenhams........ 10/- 53/-9 
| 1234} 25 b eA TI 0 hc seks 5/- 48/10! 
| 13!3a | 1623b | House of Fraser..... 5/- | 36/6 
| Ti3b | 5 a | Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- | 15/2', 
| 15 a} 32!2b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 101/3 
| 20 b| 10 a| United Drapery..... 5/- | 46/6 
| 25 bj{ 105¢a | Woolworth...... ++ 5/- | 51/41, 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
FRB >, I = ab Rs i ss we kept oe £1 | 30/3* 
DN gap re Brit. Electronic Inds.. _ | 10/7! 
| 4 ail. S2d | BLEC....04... 0080 | 55/9 
| 7lgb| 5 a} Crompton Parkinson. ve 11/9 
| 23!3¢ 3!3a | Decca Record...... 10/- | 60/10!, 
Be | U2 ba RE cosa pcccwnces 10/- | 36/6 
5 a 8 b | Elliott-Automation...5/~ | 33/334 
3. a| 7 b| English Electric ......£1 | 27/- 
3 a 7 b | General mary baie dra £1 | 25/ 
| 8lgb 43ga | C. A. Parsons........£1 | 48/- 
| 6!ob 3'4a | A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 38/3 
| 25 ¢| 25 c/| Thorn Electrical..... 5/- | 54/9 
} | 
| } | ENGINEERING | 
9 ¢} Nil a= Babcock & Wilcox....£1 | 23/6 
4 a| 7 b | John Brown ......... él 34/6 
9 b 3 a | Cammell Laird...... 5/-| 5/-* 
20 »b 10 a | Internat. Combust. ..5/- 23/4!2 
gee ... | Rich’ds’ns. Westg’th. vee 4/15 
| 9126) 2!2@ | Swan Hunter ........ | 32/9* 
, ee 5 a| John Thompson ..... Py | 13/- 
| T7'2¢)| 42!,a | Coventry Gauge....10/- | 31/- 
t6°b| 42!2a| Alfred Herbert ...... £1 | 64/9 
| Tiga} 12lb Allied lronfounders.. - | 57/3 
SSL RP it NE v5.5 54000 denne | 86/6 
, eege |S Gite vere eleces cee ips | Brits 
| 8b 4'!,a | George Cohen...... 5/- | 10/- 
| 10 aj I7!2b | Davy-Ashmore...... 5/- | 38/9 
| 5 a@| 11 b| Guest Keen.......... £1 | 86/6 
| 4 a! 12 b| Head Wrightson..... 5/- | 22/4! 
bP Bo@].-7°b) Maat Box...03..s.26 £1 | 82/- 
| 4 a]! 10 bj} Ransome & Marles...5/- 16/6 
: 2 oan 7 b | Renold Chains....... £1 | 41/6 
|} 10 a} 3 | Simon Engineering ..5/- 37/6 
[48-6 | | Tube Investments..... £1 | 59/- 
| Fob} dt, ¢ PVEEMOME: o's. 5 bie 00.54'3.0 £1 | 27/9 
334a | 10 b| Ward (Thos. W.)..... £1 | 69/- 
5 a | 22!2b Woodall-Duckham...5/= | 21/- 
{| Ex capitalisation, Ex rights. 








Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b} (c) 








§ The = redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 





ORDINARY 
| STOCKS 


Price, 
Oct. 4, 
1961 











Price, | Yield, | 
Oct. II, | Oct. 11, Co 
1961 1961 














(h) After Rhodesian tax. 








| 77/9 | 3-34 | 

83/3 | 3-84 
62/6 | 3-48"* 
[21/3 | 3°53 

| 83/3 | 3-60** 

| 83/9 3-34 

| 82/- | 3-56 

| 35/9 | 6-71 

| 43/- | 4-65 

| £2396 | 3:00 

| 253, | 5-599 
33/3 6-02 
48/31 | 6-22 | 

| £1734. | 4-23 
51/9 | 3-19 
£26'5;, | 3-04 
| 98/6 | 3°86 | 

| 33/6 | 8-96 
127/6 3-53 | 43 

17/6 | 1:94 | 
47/9 | 5-24 |G 

| W4/71g | ee I! 
14/-— | as | 
13/33, 4-69 4 
138/9 | 3:82 | 3 
tt/7ig | 4:73*9 

| 34/9 3-88 2 
17/9 2°96 | 2 
51/6 4-27** 2 
13/- 4°62** ..., 

| 34/3 3°65 | 2) 

| 91/- 3:96 | 2 

| 33/6 | 4:06 | iy 

| 47/4'gI| 3°52 | 2 

We al 5-95 | 2, 
17/- 4-71 | B 
10/6 7-14 |.2 
11/6 6-96 | Ih 
87/6 | 4:00 | I 
sj bFatel ioe 
20/6 4°88 | lly 
125/9 | 3:98 | Hy 
| 20/6 | 4°88 2; 

3:77 | 3 
338 | 6-20 | I 

5B", *} 4:73 | 2 

14/9 5-08 | 2%; 

| 2-11 24 

| ee | ae | 2 
52/-0 | 3°69 | Bs 
48/3 3°89 | 2 

| 36/6 4-1 | Me 

| 15/= 3:29 | 2, 

| 99/71, | 2:38 | th 
44/6 3-37 | 1% 
51/7) 3-47 | Ih 

| ! 

1 29/3* | 10-26 | \ 
11/3 | 6-67 | 
56/- | 4°82 | 2 

| 1/4, | 5-49 | 2 
59/- 3:95 | 2 

| 37/6 4:67 | 2 

| 35/3 1-84 | 2 

| 26/6 | 7:55 | Ih 

| 24/6 8-16 | e 

} 48/-* 5°21 | 93 

37/9 | S:l7 | % 

| 57/- 2-19 | 3 

{ 

| 19/3 ee 

| 34/- 6:47 | By 

| 4/9* | 12-63 | | 
23/- 6°52 | th 

AF Me, Mens 

| 33/6* | 7-16 | 24 
12/9 | 1-96 |» 

| 30/6 | 4-0) | 24 
63/9 4:35 | Wy 
53/- | 7-55 | It 

| 85/9 | 3-50 | 2b 

| 19/101, ) 5-87 | Ms 

| 9/9 | 6-67 | i 

| 35/- | 3-93 | 24 

| 81/6 3-93 | 33 
22/1', | 3-62 | 2h 

18t/- | 2:96 | 2 

| 1e/- | 4-38 3 

}41/- | 4-88 | 2 
36/10!. | 3-73 2 
54/9 5-th | 24 

| 27/3 7-34 | M4 

| 69/- 3-99 | 3h 
| 21/- 5-00**) ry 





(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To fatest date 


ECON! 


OF 








Prices, 1961 

igh ‘Low 
i: 17/6 

5 /- 7/934 
j- 95 /= 

5/6 11/9 
13 12/10! | 
1/9 67/- 
4/03, 10/9 | 

j- 42/1049 | 
H/10', 15/7'2 
B/-  60/- 

6  40/- 
/6 65/3 

| 
H's WS 

(3 61 /- 

) 177, 

/4', 51/108 
6 46 42/7" 
N23, 

j/- 100/- 

6 1156/3 
i 18 
#/3 | 38/10'2 
B33 © 103/6 
18/10! 13/- 

/3 66/1', 
46 | 41/6 
y- | 6/1" 
9 | 52/3'4 
|- | 79/- 
18/6 14/- 

3/3 27/10'4 

3 | 31/9 
/10'. | 21/6 
n/- 51/9 
3 | «17/6 
4/3 | 29/6 
9 §=110/— 

3 | 43/- 
16/9 72/6 
6 =| 40/- 
5/3 15/3 
/- 73/9 
4/3 37/6 
4/6 41/101, 

/ 101/3 
28/6 15/9 
15/3 55/- 
63/6 51/3 
W/7', | 8/3 
6/I! 4/10! 
90/9 18/9 
61/6 61/3 
89/41, 110/— 

159 $104 

9 10/9 
45/- 30/- 
8/6 35/6 
1/6 41/6 
9/6 32/6 
- | 37/— 
{lig £105g 
9/7', 108/9 
4\/3 24/3 
4/7!, | 9/101 
4/- 57/6 





. ion 
. eon 


Hig’ 


oO 
* Yields based 
Guardian, 2 
Assurance, q 








2 14 E ECONOMIST 
» 1% OCTOB 
E ORK apn 
Yield Prices, | 961 | Last T K S 
Oct. | 1, ; —| Dividends : 181 
ret I Commish © Low | @e | Capmany | Brice, Pace aiaac 
| ; | Oct. 4, » | Yield, | 5 
- P 1961 | | aaa | Oa.3 i, | Cover Prices, 1961 og 
j } | <-> | Brea ' t 
- 17/6 | Yo x% Sinaisiecenneioh aM wo | 
3°34 | / | 10 ¢ o- | FOOD 1 High } ividends o 
3-84 she a. I2!ab | Assoc. Suppliers... 10/- | Sar = sess Bhat h (a) (6) (<) STOCKS. are, | Shee | Yield, | 
48" 5/6 1/9 a 8 b ssoc. British F +4. 10/— | 18/1! i SS Se ct. 4, | Oct. HI, | ield, | 
cS) SB; alos "Me Be preg women |e | Ta | eee Poe ees | ser” | it | set” | me 
it i Led ond ‘B’ “29% : - be ‘o i ————S 
3-34 Blew Fo et oe B | a Te en eae aes ee Ae fe us | es aa” i\- tee ee oe = 
3-56 4/03, 10/9 | fi Mie e — ahs 5/- | 13/634 13/3 4-26 | 3 51/9 | 41/4! 20 a 40 b ane: British — = 
6-7! :. 42/101 | 2. 234 LT $7/- oe | 472 ig pei 32/- 2 | 6 e 14 b Assoc. Television "A" 8/- 9/3 ae 
4-65 yy 2 IM.) 5 3 alT a eae 5 a 4 | 29/1! : it, 193 2 | 15/7 | 2 6236 | Briti m Group. 5 af /3 | 30/6 6-35. 3 23 
3-00 y- 60/— | $212 at eS os Abe. cn J-\ W/t | U/- 2| 48 2°17 /- | 8/I! 3b 4 @ oe Mah... /- | 48/12 | ry 9-84 4 
: 16 40/-—*| 3¢ | tll Mune oo. «i r9e.niy8 £1 | 43/415 | | 4:55 O/- | 50/-- 7b itish Oxygen... -5 ti | 33/6" /- : 134 
no ess | (ta 11 <a eee. bes ter | ie/- 2 | Test | asa 2 Bs > | we he Guess cs. 3/-| ws lie ata 
6-22 | Gat tapered Tokackes STio/= | 6173. | 60/9 | 34 | 2 52/6 ¢, Wa Mu vacsasd | 8/412") Bt 3-33 
pe es meee ae | EB | ae See eet a ‘Bir $B 
ce 3 sine, | as b | 50 @ | "INSURANCE eer S| 4 ae ioe bie ehos iarvbien & i Del io/- | sale sae | 2eo | 3 Fi 
“04 6l/- | 25 a | Britanni Pens 134 [107 im ~| 2b} a'H s & Cr. Defd 1 | 55 3! 
7 ! | b | Britan /3 2b lover ‘A’ ..£1 /6 4 4 
3°86 4 Hae 41-17 "Mn a | Boosted esses bagiian 5/- | 125 | | 78/9 56/3 7'4b 5 a. Ilford a ms Sgt 5/- | = 47/- 2-70 34 
8-96 2 1/10',; 2 1-17¢ |} Equi ial Union 8 123 3 45/- i & tiers. | 2/9 42 6-38 3 
5 BS aim!) be ‘Eguir b am ble 6 hy ea [3084 | ite | 1aiee | Neal Canning’ |i | 48 2 
; Hs \ | 35 a| ral Acciden a is «|: 28! $ : | 24/7", | a 10 b aaning .... /9 4-55 : 
1-94 [= 00/4 | 80 a/|.110 a | Guardian t....5/- | 70 | 8 1-0 . 37/6 . "6 Powell D. S sch 90/9 . 2 
a] Sree fa E72 2 c 18/9 5 a! Radi affryn. 45/- 2-48 
94 Re sea. | 1708 | 070 teas & Generals 8/— | 345 Bre | aSSed a3 Hilo, nb 7 @ | Radio Renta... -.-9/- | 26/t “| Sa i 
: i. iba: ls | ecko ae Eo Be | tee Sa ae BE fee Beg 3 i,m | $e 3 
ose 2} = | aan / | tome Gee \ va 2 Ib | Somer ss 5/- x 4 
4:69 103/6 | It! i= IR ential ‘A j (201 /3 0 166 | 55/- | 42 2 Sue | Yimees Viking. 57 | 33/9 35/ 4-50 |. 2! 
3-82 | Meo) Whe Raye ence aot oe a a bee’ data jomas Tilling ...... /— | 31/3% | 32/3 | 3-43 | 134 
yal Excha' ae | 42/99 | e* | 63 1155, | 8% | 042a | 15-56 | ener: Newell... 4/- | 2/9 /3 3-88 | 34 
| | } MNge .....- él il | 42/3E ‘ 22/6 | 4 8 5b | Unilev ewall..... fl } / 23/4! 2! 
af, | eee |__| MovoRs & A v0s/9* weit 2/6, | Is, | 10 a| 13 6) Bnilower = 5. - i -+- El | $2/10!, | $8/6 2 3a | 2 ‘ 
4:73" a1/6? | aes | 33122 | British Motor ee | Ye | tlga| 10% | United Bere ee) He | teh 3-30: joa 
3-88 6/1" a | Blab nome Cars ‘A’.....- e | 13/034 | 13/4" | {| pa ee -| 6/3 | ese 2-44 a 
2-% 52/3! ec! 12 olls-Royce ........ /- | 80/- 2 7-48 I 46/3 } --+-10/- | 30/6 cc 4-69 4 
4-274+* 79/24 1S 6b} <'temeees Paeaees (ae 2 £1 | 42/1! 81/- 1-23 2 15 36/- | 30/10', | 7 2'3 
4-62"* eo ee By ke | ACN. otors ‘A’ ...4/- | aie | eiety | 78 734 [34/9 | 20. Coe | ae SHIPPING ‘3 | 1 
3-65 27/1¢ 9 b| c | Leyland Motors :..... Mt Sin? | ese | 7s | 5t oe: eae .| 2. eee ee 
3-9 /10'n| 10 a} ae Liked eeenae fit eavite | 69/- | 4 | gig | SO/6 =| 33/3 7c] 7 e| unard ... . 10/- | 38/6 | 
4.06 a t4 a) set eae aay 8 rg ..10/= | e780 ane 492 | 2! ale | 10/6 | e<¢| 8 i oun. él | 14/6 Bie 5-16 | 2 
| 3ta| 25 | Do eley..... £1 | 2B/1t4 | /7', | 8: ss | 34/10! 2¢, 10 b rness Withy ....... | 20/4! 7-74 
51/9 won|. eee wty Group. ‘or. | B/1'2 | 27/10! 00 | 2, | i7/9 =| 2 2} 3 a fen ge 3 ge £1 | 344-7 20/4'. | 6 lg 
17/6 4b 2! unlop Subhic |... 0/- | 34/I'2 | 33 2| 7-61** Tp 25/- | '2/~ 2! 8 b! P&ODe erseas. .5/- | > 33/3 aes 
3-52 29/6 9a| 216! Joseph Lucas +++ -10/~ | 26/— f1O',) 4-58 | 2M | 13/7" 2€| 2¢ | Rea _ ae fi | sep 1i/it 6-02 | 1° 
3°95 76 | 1S ¢| I2lze| Triplex Hold sneer ti | 31/9 | sae | $29 2 | c| 5 e| Rord Ps Smith... -10/- | 36/9 | 37/3 2) 79 Foe 
oi | Pressed Stel: --53/- | 1476 | 12/84 | 5:29 | 3, [74/1011 | BL Nien “i143 | tae ge | 
6-96 Ho/= | $0 bj 49, MINES fe |2979'| 420 2°! cejeea) SU S81 eae | a | ria | 
$y 4/- | Wad! Gib Anglo-American. | | 49/10!) 31/9, * S25 3I2@ | Dorman Long. | | : 
2:31 40/- a! 20 b| onsolid. Gold Field 0/- '122/6 125/7! | 2/- 26/4! 7b} 3a} yawn Loag........ £1 | 53/1! 5 | 
4°88 15/3 | a otek tee elds .£1 | 49/6 {72 | 7-16 | 47/8'4 | 33/414 8b 4 | Lancashire Steel..... . £1 | 28/41, 1/7! | 6-20 | 
3°90 73/9 | 40 a} 40 b | Union Cor POS o 21908 £1 | 80/- 51/3, | 9-76 | Wp | 57/412 | mon 2} 7b; 5 @ | South Durh wns -4 él | 32/4! 27/i0ly | 7-17 | 4!) 
37/6 70 a! 100 b | ee ae | 45/6 | ies | 8-54 : 68/7'3 | at Sc 5 @ | Steel Co. of W. Sh sis 4iess fl 27/412 31/10', | 6-90 | 22 
41/101 25 a| 25 b | Free State Geduld . . 5/-| 16/9 | 1 /6 | 8-60 | 3 55/7! | 38/-— oe] 6 8] Stewarts & LI ales... £1-| 34/3 26/1'2 | 9-19 | 3'2 
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No. of Companies | 


Gross trading profit 
Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc 


Minority interests 


Preference dividends 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 


Ordinary dividends 
Reserves (parent company) 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company) 


Gross trading profit 
‘Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


DI 558 iSa56 5.55% Oates 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc 


SUP MI So ais ial ae nigh Fuss or 


Preference dividends 
Profits retained by subsidiaries 


Ordinary dividends 
* Reserves (parent company) 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company) 


No. of Companies | 





Gross trading profit 
Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies, Provisions, etc 


Minority PNG svcasbadacnessatwaaes 


Ordinary dividends 
Reserves (parent company) 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company) 


Breweries 
and Distilleries 


(15) 


Year | Previous 


Shipbuilding 


No. of Companies 


| 
Year | Previous| 


25,332 | 24, 190 | 
537 | 


904 
742 


2,132 
2,358 


Silk and Rayon 


(4) 


60 
91 


218 


75 | 
104 
144 | 


Confectionery 


| | 
Latest Previous 





Manufacturing 


Other Textiles 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


_ The tables lon continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Shops and Stores 


(tl) 


Previous | 
38,243 | 41,546 | 
426 | 


eC 


Motors, Cycles 
and Aircraft 


(20) 


Previous | 


9,047 | 


1,151 


1,348 | 
1,394 | 


1,504 


Year Previous| Latest poten Latest paenten Latest = Latest 


387 | 


135 


40 | 
43 | 
- wv rv oO 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 


| Paper & Printing | Manufacturing 





18,058 | 22,569 | 66,034 
55 ; 








| Latest peptone 
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Comparative analysis of 546 profit and loss accounts published July - September, 1961 (£’000) 


| Engineering 


(71) 


| 
S| 








Previous | Latest 


} 
} 





Previous Latest 





| 44,790 | 50,776 | 











7,023 | 8,610 
18 
1,590| 968 
53,415 | 60,369 
6,992 | 8,091 | 
14,792 | 16,366 | 
2,905 | 4,229 | 
| | 
1,053) 1,116 | 
1,309.1 1,617 | 
390) 936 | 
22 43 
1,972} 1,825 
2,771 | 3,485 
776| 789 
4,929 4,919 
9,339 | 11,490 
5,730 | 3,492 


10,799 | 11,234 
11,234 | 13,205 


Iron and Steel 


(9) 





Previous Latest 








31,985 | 32,371 7,515 904 
1,024 | 1,222 115 79 
3 12 sopra 

1,383! 844 390 74 
| 34,395 | 34,449 8,020 9,377 
| 6,641 | 7,267 2,445 2,857 
| 9,406 | 8,993 1,103 1,526 
| 2,086 | 2,630 404 563 
| 2,048 2,114 247 278 
225 432 26 155 
454 488 2 2 
397 300 91 141 
204 188 15 34 
711 805 491 898 
380 412 14 15 
2,194 1,662 267 474 
| §,833 5,768 1,043 1,132 
| 3,336 | 3,993 1,252 1,106 
9,125 9,605 2,161 | 2,78) 
9,605 9,002 2,781 | 2,967 

Shipping Cotton 

(6) (6) 

Latest | Previous | Latest Previous Latest 
5,939 | 5,730 | 2,802 3,887 
1,010 | 1,023 40 59 
“177 | 180 "189 oe 

| 7,126 | 6,933 | 3,031 3,977 
3,856 | 4,311 | 716 838 
| 401 | 14 | 731 1,016 
49 35 142 302 
| 
151 | 160 | 176 174 
59 53 13 4 
: 2 
| 

4 
140} 431! 12 1 
100 103 | 78 4 
98 98 | 121 12) 
518 244 | 99° 347 
796 789 586 710 
757 536 | 529 285 
1,499 | 1,680 905 73 
1,680 | 1,839 733 816 

Other TOTALS 

Companies* ALL GROUPS 

(50) 546 Companies 


Previous Latest 





402,543 | 431,634 





19,488 | 21,997 
165, 137 
12,123 | 10,297 
434,319 464,065 





74,079 | 83,518 


121,811 | 127,34 
26,372 | 35,375 


13,788 | 14,185 
4,757; 6013 

4 5,228 
3,299 | 3,018 
6,821 6,440 


10,788 13,J72 
5,916 6,699 
35,824 31,229 


69,429 76,736 
45,990 42,330 
83,339 93,398 
93,398 106,150 


196] 




































































THE ECO! 








fixed assets ... 
Trade investmer 
Becks . .\ seuss 
Debtors...-... 
Net balances di 
Gilt-edged 


Cas 
Other marketat 
Intangible assets 


Total Asset: 


Bank overdrafts 
Reserve for fut 
Depreciation .. 
Capital reserves 
Other provision 
Creditors ..... 
Other current 
Revenue reserv 
Net balances di 
Minority intere: 
Loan capital... 
Preference capi 
Ordinary capita 


Total Liabil 


Year's Free 





ee 
eee 


Fixed assets ... 
Trade investme 
ROCKS .. « <ccumial 
Debtors...... 
Net balances d 
Gilt-edged ... 
Cas 


Other marketa 
Intangible asset 


Total Asset 


Bank overdraft 
Reserve for fu 
Depreciation . 
Capital reserve 
Other provisio 
Creditors .... 
Other current 
Revenue reser 
Net balances ¢ 
Minority inter 
Loan capital . . 
Preference cap 
Ordinary capit 


Total Liab 


Year's Fre 


Re ee 
ee 
ee 


Fixed assets .. 
Trade investm 


Net balances « 
Gilt-edged ... 


Other market 
Intangible asse 


Total Asse 


Bank overdrat 
Reserve for fe 
Depreciation | 
Capital reserv 
ther provisi 
editors: . 
Other curren’ 
Revenue reset 
Net balances 
Minority inter 
Loan capital . 
Preference ca 
Ordinary capi 


Total Liat 


Year's Fre 
ee 





14, 196] 


and Steel 
(9) 


es 


Latest 


9,224 
79 





otton 


(6) 


—__—___ 


Latest 


3,887 
59 


<< 
3,977 
838 
1,016 
302 


174 
4 


i 

74 
121 
347 
710 
285 
733 
816 


TALS 
sROUPS 


mpanies 


Latest 


431,634 
21, m 


10497 





a 
| 
| 





464,065 



































































































































THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 14, 1961 183 
Comparative analysis of 546 balance sheets published July - September, 1961 (£’000) 
Industry Breweries Clothing and Food and Shops and Stores Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Stéel 
and Distilleries Footwear Confectionery 
No. of Companies (15S) (17) (32) qi) (1) (46) (71) (9) 
{ | | | } j 
Year | Previous Latest |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest ‘Previous| Latest Previous | Latest 
Sead 2000s viisonis's san sadh aderiseras "Tas.s42 | epgai | 11057 | RBS | 206202 |RsBaer | 9307 117,486 | 496 | 601 | 1,317 | 93,598 | 116,071 |127,404| 52,542| 61,954 
Neade invGQNE sic bo cndc'ne we couse os | 13,940 | 15,545 388 2,373 2,521 | 4,493 4,605 66 63 5,336 4,613 9,340 9,625 201 | - 229 
Racks . . vip calmness gale en Sib etna a eek 96,803 112,677 8,834 | 10, oa | 75,376 | 88,362 59,488 | 62,812 | 689 799 | 34,30! 46,364 | 78,324 | 91,549 12,923 16,442 
DADLOTS .. cada ee algae meses oh cee ueeee S 35,041 | 46,166 4,233 4,887 | 39,156 | 46,667 96,947 | 101,018 1,290 1,456 | 34,550 | 41,091 | 56,322) 65,190 12,335 14,454 
bat belan due to parent company... | an ae mi i = aoe owe | I “s *% E | ai | an 7 ot — 
edged avcnvasnaus eigen bias sodbens han. Seer 
Cash os 0s ose en see baleelbens Seer otl esis | 17,429 | 10,632 1,629 1,283 | 11,218 7,664 | 12,620 | 20,298 12 5 7,057 | 7,403 | 17,066 | 13,314 3,052 255 
Other marketable investments ......... | 1,483 1,461 35 ‘asi 2.993 | 2,654 | 2,493 | 2,255 os ah 4,312 | 1,310) 2,928 | 2,605 2 | 2 
Marigible GHD coc xesasepctweS¥wedes } 2,765 2,844 847 776 | 22,055 | 25,479 | 3,785 4,615 o ube 75I } 949 4,132 3,631 87 | SI 
Total AAOOD s .00 0 eicapestissganeds | 323,614 | 379,464 | 27,057 | 30,852 | 382,135 | 432,497 | 299,175 313,090 | 2,560 | 2,931 | 165,304 | 196,040 | 285,052 |314,278 | 81,158 93,389 
Bank overdrafts and loans ............. | 3,189 3,143 777 | 2,074| 24,816 | 32,281 | 23,599 | 12,768 | 357 665 8,863 | 13,558} 8,228 | 13,619 468 3.715 
Reserve for future income tax......... | 16,982 | 19,921 1,221 | 1,330) 13,520} 14,188 | 16,226 | 16,492 43 37 6,581 | 7,364 | 10,531 | 10,192 2,832 3,684 
MOOR cca veniwouuet ones (enous s | 35,726 | 45,022 | 4,030} 4,569 | 73,306 | 84,360 22,755 | 24,652 125 131 | 32,442 | 38,770 | 43,827 | 48,823 18,792 21,429 
tal COMME: vec aa auaddaceecescss | 17,844 | 32,431 733 980 | 32,333 | 35,798 | 42,370 | 48,553 48 48 7,546 | 8,885 | 17,273 | 19,264 8,825 9,083 
MOP PCOMMNENE. cic icurckecdacscusss 1,523 1,355 123 94 4,510 4,030 | 565 503 eee ded 728 719 931 912 869 507 
ROtOlS .csvncecdeinn doavenaaen eeean | $8,569 | 25,387 3,408 4,138 | 47,044 | 57,862 | 43,135 | 44,008 1,147 1,174 | 24,316 | 31,476 | 36,967 | 43,721 8,552 8,777 
Other current liabilities ............... | 15,658 | 19,198 1,721 1,996 | 15,761 | 16,624 | 26,874 | 29,170 67 84 5,486 | 6836 11,936 | 12,382 1,476 1,998 
ee ce and ae forward.. | 5/ a wry 5, a " —_ “i } ~— | ~ 293 312 = | es sie 64,589 es 14,600 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... | | ’ | ! ove coe ese ore 
Minority interests oie | 5,610 | 6,246 4} 24 | 6,508 | 6470| 11,172 | 11,231)... pa 2,277 | 2got | 2460| 241 70 | 200 
pean Caples cu acisigs kes ae soba Caman 35,747 | 36,593 1,225 1,201 17,546 | 17,658 | 12,270 | 15,513 ae re 3,962 | 4,559 13,126 | 13,674 10,063 | ~ 13,024 
Preference capital ee . | 14,240 | 16,695 | 2,388 | 2,262 | 24,251 | 24,972 | 17,249 | 17,529 ts on 6,820 | 7,017 | 11,554 | $1,835 444 | 444 
Oeinary CUBE so ocaiesaiesceeh socse'e | Mee | 132, 993 | 5,898 | 7,283 | 69,148 | 77,844 | 39,982 | 41,155 480 480 | 33,290 37,028 | 66,421 72,426 15,790 15,928 
Total Liabilities .........ccccccsee 323,614 lame | 27,057 | 30,852 | 382,135 | 432,497 | 299,175 | 313,090 | 2,560 | 2,931 _ 2,931 | 165,304 196,040 | | 285,052 285,052 | 314,278 | 81,158 | 93,389 
Year's Free Scrip Issues.......... | 4908 | i798) — | baa7| 5499) 4008 | 2,029) 374) — = | sor 4,502 | 2,086 006 | aaar 3,881 | 38 | 580 530; — 
Industry Shipbuilding Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, | Miscellaneous Shipping Cotton 
j and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft | Paper & Printing | Manufacturing 
No. of Companies | (2) (10) (20) | (14) (95) | (6) (6) 
| | 
Year | Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest | Previous| Latest Previous| Latest ‘Previous| Latest Previous| Latest Previous| Latest Previous | Latest 
Feed ASO ev chs vk deve t ecb vee seiae 18,075 | 49,717 | 13,117 | 14,461 | 83,579 | 93, 153 | 21,208 | 24,007 | 7? 724 | 117,656 214,657 | | 245,248 | 62,998 | 67,924 22,860 | 23,825 
Trade investments 2,396 2,530 | 278 162 | 4,296 4,819 | 379 558 | 4,339 5,429 | 28,707 | 18,106 | 2,574 2,55! 84 | 73 
SOCKS . « cope maininaks a 10,853 | 13,204 | 3,559 3,789 | 78, 477 | 96,190 | 15,811 19,770 | 19, 461 | 30,353 | 100,362 (115,222 | 1,184 1,078 | 10,238 | 10,849 
DOO's. . 005 cbandeweeeon aban 2 1. ae 8,753 | 4,780; 5,569 55,118 | 60,100 | 13,406 15,400 | 23,488 30,498 | 124, 571 | 147,144 6,799 7,525 | 7,243 | 6,333 
me bloat due to parent company . pga bead | _ _ bs ia Pe a we = a 73 | 5a ar cin . z 
et Oe tree | Pot eee ee | ca wie | } adie jen | i | , | : ‘ 
Ss LS RR ee | 10,241 8,119 | 2,875 | 2,953 | 8,072 5,800 | 3,062 1,651 | 12,003 6,819 |} 42,932 | 33,198 | 5,952 5,588 | 271 1,427 
Other marketable investments ......... siesta oo 24 27 | 566 | 224 | 174 | 15 | 1,463 2,820 | 4,865 | 5,353 | 4,765 4,982 | 464 525 
Btangible GME os ws cbs bused deca ¥eses 2,039 22231 3,35 5,869 | 1,393 1,403 597 | 827 | 21,803 | 33,904 25,938 32,975 a ae } 4 246 
Bo ———— 
Fotal AGRON Fi. 5c te cai eircs | 52,143 | 54,546 | 30,010 | 32,949 | 231,553 | 261,713 | 54,637 | 62,328 155,441 | 227,897 | 549,566 | jonas 88,397 | 93,778 41,180 | 43,293 
aanci=novnsefaionescaine | tlgnetiaee dapat eniecuagee atseecues tC Maiatcdeeaianadal Saaiaeaae a  stelonaehdndetchictasBsidokespapishcdidlensainntone 
Bank overdrafts and loans ............. beer | 2,958 | 1,653 | 8,634} 21,454 | 3,330; 5403; 2,919 6,482 | 29,075 | 30,88! 30,881 | 3,540 3,540 4,564 77? 1,141 
Reserve for future income tax......... 1,909. | 2,445 997 | 1,176 6,265 6,167 3,263 3,234 5,715 6,353 | 19,137 | 18,984 | 4,067 1,037 22! 365 
WipreciatiQWed yess cercas cheshe’ castnsas | 7,271 8,331 | 5,286 6,045 | 34,039 | 37,853 7,003 | 7,735 | 25,479 | 49,370 80,551 | 92,809 | 2,875 3,121 8,183 8,372 
Cepia] re Gbeucs caccu canes ose cesses 4,611 = | 2,802 918 | 17,829 | 18,016 3,315 3,523 | 12,110 | 27,816 | 45,050 | 50,772 | 6,817 6,897 4,683 4,864 
Cher prowmeeee, csc ccdicunete cs otewnes 24 | 46 34 | 141 138 89 a 1,675 | 1,663 3,564 3,302 827 855 2,339 2,312 
Craditors,..duaicccnsusie Gb usibaae done eile | 7,008 | 8.424 | 3,343 3,829 | 39,049 | 44,672 7,170 8,733 | 13,125 16,026 | 84,618 | 95,391 | 10,66! 12,371 | 4,549 4,502 
Other current liabilities ............... 6,427 | 4,543 | 1,795 1,747 | 9,294 9,128 2,300 2,425 | 5,754 8,166 | 26,/42 29,155 | 6,088 6,410 1,092 1,643 
Revenue reserves arid carried forward.. | 9,691 11,028 | — = } oa | 49,894 | 10,651 12,274 | 29,882 | 33,808 ee por a ~~ 6,462 7,157 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... Deeg renee, a | 6. ett es id ods es ay ait 
Minority iMQROMORE so csssdengenes s ae'ca | 1,689 1,642 1,241 304 1,815 2,077 | “65 | 67 3,452 7,806 | 13,871 | 14,384 | 3,911 4,050 "128 149 
Roan Capiiaca canines ated Ad aeuence on | 73 | 56 | 2) 2,001 26,911 | 30,128 | 3,005 3,152 | 12,316 | 18,491 | 14,003 | 14,264 1,669 1,359 | 1,724 | 1,641 
Preference capital..........seseceeeess | 2,567 | 2,567} 821 | 1,821 | 10,478; 10,431 1,717 2,013 | 14,652 | 14,652 | 29,232 | 29,576 | 2,996| 2996 3,845 | 3,852 
Drdinary COMNE vscer ove s.cccawetmacascds 10,873 | 10,873 | 5,568 | 8,665 29,718 | 31,755 | 12,729 | 13,769 | 28,362 | 208 37,264 | | 105, 261 | 113,421 | 16,875 | 17,057 7,183 | 7,295 
Total Liabilities ...............60. 52,143 | 54,546 | 30,010 | 32,949 | 231,553} 261,713, 54,637 | 62,328 | 155,441 (227,897 | (senses | 603,670 | 88,397 | 93,778 | 4,180) 43,293 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues .......... ; oo - | 100 | 2,931 679 1,766 | 3,733 | 526 486 818 | 14,704 | 4,312 _ = 32! pa 
! | { | ' 
cscs gS SiS lias lalalime ace I a 
a 
Industry | Silk and Rayon Wool Other Textiles Oil “Rubber Tea ead ats “aes 
No. of Companies (4) (12) (9) (1) (28) (64) (50) 546 Companies 
| 
| ! | | j | { 
Year ‘Previous | Latest Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest Previous| Latest Latest Fuutous! Latest | Previous | Latest Previous Latest 
Fated asselh..cc ss adomscianteitan sommecaus 7,305 | 7,394 | “— 14,337 | 15,634 7,837 8,234 17,865 | 31,712 34,107 | | 287 ,00} | 325,960 | 1,644,156 | 1,885,879 
Trade investments .....6.ecceeceeceees 23 | 133 "402 477 | 16 | 16 1,366 | 734 832 | 32,656 | 37,774 114,457 | 112,315 
SKS .. .wecvrectweeprkoeieusdvenbewa:t 3,805 | 11,328 11,838 8,611 9,723 459 510 1,365 | 13,132 | 14,815 28,955 | 31.249 | 674,172 793,607 
ROS. . sbUs pav here demethodacekodeen ’ | ‘ | 4, ' |. 6, ‘ } d ‘ i 
Deb 1,913 3,303 071 | 5,56! 218 | 1,607 | 1,807 803 4,392 5,139 | 192,419 | 235,932 733,585 858,134 
_ ar due to parent company. soe ae a et et ee a teas ites ties — a on saias a 
pedged 601 sss pc creel ae ecdvekss sume a A f= sea ni : : . a 
MARL... aigks ahi alete oR Pe of oudieldibcis owen 343 2,864 1,670 | 1,807 1,295 | 463 | 656 3,425 7,805 6,291 | 36,733 | 47,294 208,752 187,383 
Other marketable investments ......... poet oe 756 785 Rs CeRET bo. Sea. 2 odes 828 595 625 | 24,144 | 26,321 50,763 54,263 
tangible: GROW .sc%s disavn<icck Sikeone’s “;\ .. ba md 58 | TR Sires. ir. tal 7 218 147 | 9,288 | 12,487 101,478 | 128,939 
Total Assets.......cccseccceeeeees | 13,058 | 13,837 | 25,788! 26,971 | 32,055 | 34,788 10,382 | 19,223 | 27,063 | 60,665 | 64,012 612,194 | 717,940 | 3,547,039 | 4,038,549 
Bank overdrafts and loans ..........-.; 620 523 | 2,255 1,762 | 416 | 1,243 es 53 4,819 | 6,207 | 62,048 | 86, | $91,695 | 249,694 
Segre meome isc] gay] ade | SAB] $B) 288) 188] caus cioe| fe] atee| dae] ie] Gea] Ge] tee] tae 
OPPeCINIGEs vi.cie gas< thiess ne weamases oe . ’ ’ , 9 , 1 . ’ , ’ , 
Kepital resieallle cc. ax csldssudacVaceeene 1,335 1,091 | 464 427 | 1,226 | 1,779 | 200 6,517 7,620 7,819 | 52,051 | 68,240 292,584 358,544 
ther prowOeh, co.<cevila cps siane satan ee Saar eal 129 129 es OY tas cP 422 418 376 | 16,413 | 18,545 35,302 36,025 
ReditOrS: tide dcmmn ahs ke ne bene nace 1,138 | 2,777 3,270 | 3,633 3,311 | 603 | 1,05! 1,698 | 5,436 5,545 | 140,015 | 153,628 | 507,872 580,132 
Other current liabilities ..........-..0+ 551 | 1,040 1,281,| 1,552 | 15686 | 600 | 660 2,296 | 5,550) 5,195 | 26,541 | 40,108 | 175,672 203,282 
evenue reserves and carried forward... 1,459 6,853 6,986 7,744| 8568 1,298 | 1,406 2,957 | 11,357 _— 61,079 | 68,806 590,608 635,892 
Nee balances due to subsidiaries ....... “- = - - a ge oe Oa ae <a ra | aa i= ae oa 
Mority iMG cee sts ccdev ate cs | | om by A 
oan capital......... 3 50 380 360| 1,672| 1,651 | 100 100 81 438 415 a5 | 62,208 | 77,902 | 218,510 253,883 
reference capital........ cause 2,920} 1,118) 1,118 | 1,466) 1,466 | = 96 2,108 | 2,128 | 23,447 | 23,553 173,259 179,943 
Ordinary caglagh.. <a vedateseisoasactic 1,786 | 6,490 | 6,933 | 6,560 6,707 | 2,900} 2,900 10,160 | 14,587 | 14,975 | 66,590 74,666 | 663,329 | oe | he 743,363 
Total LIGMONGROR ssi dec cistas caw 13,837 25,788 | 26,971 32,055 | 34,788 | 10,382 | $1,223 | 23,915 | 27,063 27,063 | 60,665 64,012 A412 | 612,194 (612,194 | 717,940 | 3,547,039 3,547,039 | 4038549 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... _ | 250| 443 | 550| 300 | _ | _ | 857 592 sa| = 300 | 7,521 7s | 2755 2,755 51,373 2 44,389 











* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 7, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £7,900,000 
compared with a deficit of £63,055,000 in the previous week and a 
surplus of £13,827,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net receipt “‘below-line” of £38,790,000 leaving a 
total cumulative deficit to date of £644,242,000 compared with 
£640,516,000 in 1960-61. 








April I, | April 1, | 8 days | Week 
1960, | 1961, | ended | ended 
£'000 | Estimate Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
| 1961-62 8, 7, 8, if 
| 1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
i— 7 ae 
Ordinary | 
Revenue | 
Income Tax. ... | 2,728,500} 704,195; 815,022 27,621 
NEE a55.5 5.555 | 210,000} - 37,500) 44,21 1,300 
Death Duties .. 240,000} 115,700) 3,600 
ee 94,000] 44,500 1,500 
Profits tax, EPT | 
and EPL..... 325,500} 146,200; 5,400 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties.. | 50 








Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000] 1,049,145 “1,231,522 39,188 | 39,421 


Customs....... 1,550,000] 767,843) 833,499} 39,441) 35,317 

PRD ncas ae 960,000} 478,090, 483,135] 16,055) 6,250 
| | | 

2,510,000} 1,245,933 1.a16604| 55,496; 41,567 


Total Customs 
and Excise... 








Motor Duties ..| 155,000 rs. 27,857 | 31,600} 1,188 446 
PO (Net Recpts) at | aes i ’ 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 13,500 1 14,200 ‘i 1 eae 
Sundry Loans \ 34,262 

Miscellaneous f 205,000 60,911) f 132,929 5,727 ph t532 
















































WE a sinies 6,508,000 | 2,431,608 2,726,885 [101,707 92,966 
Ordinary 
Expenditure | 
Debt Interest .. | 330,956 396,362 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland Exch. 92,000 43,415 45,067] 3,028, 3,352 
. PO Fund — Ini- | | 
tialsettlement! 15,000 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds . | 8,000 4,039 | 4,153 107; 13 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 2,406,323 | 2,596,344] 83,700; 80,500 
i ee | 5,961,902 2,784,733 | 3,041,926) 86,835) 83,865 
Sinking Funds.. | 19,991 1,045, 1,201 
“ Above-line’’ Surplus — _ + 3 
i , e 372,953} 335,032] 13,827; 7,900 
“ Below-line ’”’ Net Expen- ce, |r. 
BRET 05 kcsxnsccwnes 267,563| 309,210} 10,263| 38,790 
— ee + + 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 640,516) 644,242] 24,090) 46,690 
Net receipts from: mmm ES i ae aoe 
Tax Reserve Certificates] 134,555/ 137,172] 8,554! 30,496 
Savings Certificates..... 36,700 |— 13,800 600 |— |,300 
Defence Bonds ........ 57,161 18,261] 1,660 2 
Premium Savings Bonds. 29,770; 21,600 650 | 400 
lt ics 258,186 11,464 | 29,598 


* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £6 million in 1960-61. 


Money and Exchanges 
THE MONEY MARKET 
A the Treasury bill tender following last 
week’s cut in Bank rate the syndicate 
of discount houses raised its bid by 2s. 5d. 
to £98 9s. 5d., and the average rate of dis- 
count fell sharply by 1 per cent to 6% per 
cent. It is unusual for the bill rate to fall 
almost fully as much as Bank rate ; but, 
still more unusually, the bill rate had 
actually risen at the tender before the Bank 
rate cut. Thus the present rate of 6% per 
cent is by no means out of line with Bank 
rate at 63 per cent, and it gives the market 
some scope for competitive bidding for bills 
in coming weeks. This week, however, two 
or three houses have been obliged to borrow 
small amounts from the Bank of England 
on two occasions. But the Bank of England 
was, after all, discouraging the discount 
market from anticipating the reduction to 
63 per cent, and that did not prevent the 
Bank from making it. 

Total applications at the tender fell by 
£50 million to £398 million and the market 
received 57 per cent of its application 
against 39 per cent a week earlier. Credit 
has been very short throughout this week 
and the rate for day-to-day money has 
rarely fallen below 5% per cent and has 
often been up to 6 per cent—compared with 
6% per cent before the Bank rate cut. 


MONEY RATES 


2 








ank rate (from Discount rates : fo 
Fo, SIDON). ae 0 6!5 Bank bills : 
60 days ...... 636-6716 
Deposit rates 3 months.... 633-67), 
(7 days’ notice) : 4months.... 63-67), 
UE = penaseiesa vs 4!, 6 months.... 633-6!) 
Discount houses... 4!9—34 Fine trade bills : 
Local Authorities.. 7 3 months....  7!'4-8!4 
Money : 4 months.... 7!4-8!4 
Day-to-Day ..... 475-6 6 months....  7!2-8!5 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills : %, 
rate: TPE Bs 500s 2-302 
(from 3'2%, 1/8/60) 3 is wea ees ° 2389 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 
Notes in banking dept. .... 
Govt. debt and securities*. 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion..... 
Coin other than gold coin . 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Special deposits .. 
Bankers .. 
Others... 





esac chat eess 


Securities : 
Government............. 
Discounts and advances.... 


MIOEE Sires gis cae teat 


Banking department reserve . | 


“* Proportion ” 


ee ee) 


* Government debt is £1 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,325 million on 


September 20th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





| Oct. 12, | Oct. 4, | Oct. Hl, 
1960 1961 1961 
t 
r 
2,220-3 |2,308-2 |2,307-3 
|” 30-1 17-1 18-1 
(2,247-7 |2,324-0 | 2,324. 
"0-8 0-8 |” 07 
| Q-4 0-4 0-4 
| es 0-3 0:3 
10-2 1-6 | 10-2 
149-4 | 232-9 | 230-3 
247-4 | 258-9 | 243.0 
65-5 68-6 68-3 
| 472-5 | 572-0 | 551- 
| 426-1 | 501-6 | 474-9 
| 14:3 51-6 56:3 
| 18-9 19-4 19:3 
459-3 | 5725 | 5506 
30-9 18-0 | 18-9 
% 62 ae 
6-5 3° 1 3:4 
1,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


{ Amount (£ million) 


Date of . 
Tender Applied 
Offered ie 
] 
1960 91 day 
Oct. 7 290 -O¢ 491-4 
1961 | 
July 7 | 240-0 405-2 
ce 240-0 | 378-2 
eee 240-0 333-3 
- aed 250-0 426°6 
Aug. 4 250-0 386-0 
oo eed 250-0 394:7 
» 161 250-0 379-6 
«2 260 -O+ | 409-9 
Sept. | | 250-0 | 379-8 
> 260-0 441-6 
ie 250-0¢ 407-0 
5 ae! 250-0 | 383-3 
a Se | 270-0 447-9 
| 
260:0 | 397-9 








Three Months’ Bills 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


s. 
Ht 


d. 
3° oa 


—OuUw 
NW—w 


S“32S 





Allotted 
at Max. 


| Rate* 





% 
35 


42 
47 


eS 

* On October 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 9s 5¢ 
secured 57 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
offer for this week was for £260 million 91 day bills. + Allotment 


cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


Market Rates: Spot 
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| | 
| October 11 October5 | October 6 | October 7 | October 9 | October 10 October I! 
FLOATING DEBT | 
(£ million) United States $ | 2-78-2-82* 28156-7116 | 2:°813g-!5 2:813,-!, 2-817 6-916 | 2-817 6-916 2-B1!2-5g 
Canadian $ ne 2+8934-7, | 22-8913, 6-516 | 2-89'3,;6-15:6 | 2-897—-90 2-89!5) 6-90! 16 | 2-89!5,-90!ig 
; Bill Ways and Means | French Fr 13-622-14-027 13 -827g-83'g | 13-827g-83'g | 13-83'g-3, 13 -833g—5g 13 -835g-7, 13 -84-84!4 
reasury Ons Advances | og, Swiss Fr...... 11 -94-12-547, 12- 16!g—33 | 12-17-17'4 | 12-17 tg-3g 12- 173g—5g 12: 1733-53 12:17! g-!9 
} ; a otal Belgian Fr 137 -96~ 140-02!5- 140-02!4— 140-05- | 140-07!,- 140-07!5- 140-07!2- 
Public | Bank of | Floating | 142-05 07!, | 07! 10 | 12!) 12! 12, 
Tender Tap Dept. England | Debt Dutch Glid 9 -983,-10-28!2 10-15-15!4 10-15-15'4 10-15-15'4 10-15t4-'5 10: 15!g—3g 10- 147g-15'g 
at W. Ger. D-Mk. ) 11 -037-11-365 11 -233g—5g 11 -23'2-3,4 11 -+23'4-34 11-2414-12 11 -2453-7, 11 +2459~7g 
1960 | | Portug. Esc a 80-20-30 80-20-30 80-20-30 80- 18-28 80-18-28 80-18-28 
Oct. 8 3,500:0 1,642:5 203:5 {| 0-3 5,346 °3 Italian Lire... | 1725-1775 174534-46!4 | 1745344614 1746-46! 174634-47',4 174634-47!4 1747-47!) 
| } | Swedish Kr... 14°27!5-14-70 14-5334-54 14-5234-53 14-5234-53 14-53! 4-!5 14-53!5-3,4 14-53!o-%4 
1961 | | Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'2-19-62 19-373g-5g 5:19 377g-38'g | 19°377g-38!g | 19-3779-38!g 19-38-38!4 19+ 385-7; 
June 30 3,290-0 283-3 | 5,483-0 Norwegian Kr./ 1971-20-30! 20:-0133-53 20 0133-5, 20-O1!2—34 20-017g-02's 20-02-02'4 20-0234-08 
july 8 3280-0 | 1853-1 | 265-2 0-8 | 5,399-0 : * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
» §5) 3,270-0 | 1,866:0 | 269-0 eis | 5,405-0 United States $ 7g-34c. pm | 7g—34c. pm 7g-34c. pm 'Sig—'3i 6c. pm { '5i6-"3 i 6c. pm | 15) 6-13) 6c. pm 
» 22! 3,260:0 1894-4 | 214-3 6s | 5,368-7 Canadian $ 1Sig—!3) 6c, pm 7g-34c. pm 7g—34c. pm l-7gc. pm | 5 g—!3 i gc. pm | '5,6—!3) 6c. pm 
» 29 | 3,250°0 | 1,920-3 220-4 3-3 | 5,393-9 French Fr.... 334-3!'4c. pm =| 3!g-3c. pm | 3'4—234c. pm =| 3'4-234c. pm | 3'4-234c. pm | 3! 4—234c. pm 
| | Swiss Fr. .. 434-41 4c. pm | 434-4!4c. pm | 434-4l4c. pm | 47g—43gc. pm 47g-43gc. pm | 47g~43gc. pm 
Aug. 5 3,280-0 | 1,882°6 | 207:3 oon «= |’ BOD Belgian Fr.. 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25¢. pm 37-27¢c. pm 37-27c. pm 37-27c. pm 
» $2) 3,290-0 1,712-9 206-6 oie | 5,209-4 NE. cot bs 55 ee beets eens 3'4-3c. pm 3-234. pm 3-234c. pm 3!5-3c. pm 3'g—-25gc. pm | 3-2!2c. pm 
» 19) 3,290-0 | 1,732-5 316°8 1:5 | 5,340-7 WY GRPMAN DIK, voce cdesccess 3'2-3pf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm ! 4-3!apf. pm | 414-334pf. pm 
2 | 3,280-0 | 1,840:0 | 201-9 2-3 | 5,324-1 Three Months Forward Rates 
Sept. 2 | 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 239-4 |, | 5,354-8 RAR StA008 Go ok vcccs esses 2!7-23gc. pm | 27;6-25i6c. pm | 2716-25i¢c. pm | 2716-25; 6c. pm | 2716-25; 6c. pm | 27) 5-25) 6¢, pm 
» 91 3,240-0 1,886-4 221-4 i 5,347 -9 ere ere 2916-27;6c. pm | 2!9-23gc. pm | 2!-23gc. pm | 2!9-23gc. pm | 2!2-23gc. pm | 2!2-23gc. pm 
» 16) 3,240-0 1,905 -2 229-5 ‘ 5,374-7 PINS cio kanak ce cee oun eee 123g-117gc. pm | 12'g—115gc. pm | 12!g—115gc. pm | 12'g—1 15gc. pm | 12!g—1 15gc. pm | 12!g—1 15gc. pm 
eo = 3,220-0 —-. 228-3 | 5,377-0 WV OPM BAM: 050 c00sccents 1134-T1'gpf.pm, Ulla-T I pf. pm (1134-11'4pf.pm.t134-11'4pfpm Il!2-11pf. pm | It'2-1ipf. pm 
» 30 3,220-0 018-6 283-7 * 5,522-3 Gold Price at Fixing 
Oct. 7 | 3,240-0 1,998-1 207-2 . | 5,445°3 Price f d. per fine oz.)........ ‘ 250/0', | oe wwe | 250/0! | 250/0'5 | 250/034 
| 5-18! soe 35 
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RNS 





» | Oct. H, 
| 1961 
| 


| 2,307-3 
|” 18-4 
| 2,324:0 


0-7 
= * 
0:3 


£14,553,000. 
million on 


> 





nths’ Bills 


Allotted 
at Max, 
Rate* 





s 





£98 9s 5d 
n full. The 
$ Allotment 





stober II 





“BI 2-5 
9151 6-90! ig 
| + 84-84!4 


-1 15gc, pm 
-lipf. pm 


50/034 
5+ 19!2 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Marketing 


¢ TWO CHALLENGING APPOINTMENTS, one of which is at Board 
level, are to be made in the overseas associate companies of a big 
commercial group. They: arise from decisions to extend abroad 
the latest techniques of mass marketing. 


¢ THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of these jobs is the scope they effer. 
They demand initiative and the capacity to apply the basic prin- 
ciples of marketing in entirely new fields. Responsibility will be 
for all aspects of planning, developing and managing marketing 


activities in the widest sense. 


¢ EXPERIENCE at management level of large scale operations in mass 
marketing is essential. Overseas experience is not. 


¢ APPOINTMENTS can be on pensionable terms for career service 
abroad or on fixed contracts. Conditions include overseas allow- 
ances, leave passages to U.K. every year and good arrangements 


for families. 


¢ SALARIES: on career terms the starting basic salary for one 
appointment will be about £4000 p.a. and for the other about 
£3500. The terms for a fixed contract appointment in either case 
would be negotiated individually at a higher salary. 


e BRIEF details should be sent in confidence to us, as the company’s 
advisers, on the understanding that nothing will be disclosed to 


the company without permission. 


Letters should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Jones. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 


10 HALLAM STREET 


SYSTEMS PLANNING 
ASSISTANT 


required by the West Midlands Divi- 
sional Coal Board at their Electronic 
Computer Centre situated at Bridgtown, 
near Cannock, Staffordshire. 


This position would suit a recently 
jualiied graduate in Mathematics or 
Statistics, Or Someone with an equiva- 
lent qualification, who is looking for 
meresting and creative work. 


Salary in accordance with age, experi- 
ence, etc. 


Application forms from_ Divisional 
Chief Staff Officer (quote ref O), WEST 
MIDLANDS DIVISIONAL COAL 
BOARD, Himley Hall, Dudley, Worcs., 
) be returned by October 20, 1961. 


wish to appoint a 


CHIEF 
ACCOUNTANT 


LONDON WI 


EXPORT 


OZALID, the leading Company in 
the photocopying field with established 
overseas markets, wishes to expand its 
Export Sales Force and young men of 
proved selling ability with some experi- 
ence in the export field and a know- 
ledge of several languages are invited 
to apply for a restricted number of 
vacancies which will become available 
in the near future. 


Good salary_and incentive offered. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. All 
expenses paid. Applicants must be will- 
ing’ to travel extensively. Apply in 
writing in confidence to :— 


The Administrative Controller of Sales, 
OZALID_ COMPANY LIMITED, 
Langston Road, 
Loughton, Essex. 
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EXPORT MANAGER 


The Churchill Group—manufacturers and distributors of 
Machine Tools—require a General Manager for the Export 


Division of their Sales Organisation. 


He will be responsible 


to the Group Managing Director for all aspects of overseas 
sales promotion and administration. 

This is a senior appointment in the Group and offers excel- 
lent prospects to an energetic man of imagination aged about 
35-40, currently earning in excess of £3,000 p.a. 

Candidates should have had responsible Executive experi- 
ence in medium and heavy engineering preferably in the Sales 
function, be fluent in at least one European language and be 
competent to conduct negotiations at the highest levels. 

The appointment is based in Birmingham, but will involve 


extensive overseas travel. 


Salary, pension and other benefits will be commensurate 
with the responsibilities involved. 

Applications, which will be treated with the strictest con- 
fidence, should give full particulars of qualifications, experience 
and previous appointments, and should be addressed to: 


The Personnel Director, 


Charles Ghurchill & Go., Ltd. 


1323, COVENTRY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 25 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL COMPANY 


APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY 


Applications are imvited, preferably 
from University graduates, for an 
appointment as an Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Company. Candidates 
should be under 28 years of age and 
either possess legal qualifications or 
have had experience of public adminis- 
tration. 


Applications, giving full particulars, 
should be addressed to the Manager 
and Secretary, The Manchester Ship 
Canal Company, Ship Canal House, 
King Street, Manchester, 2, and be 
received not later than November 30, 
1961, Envelopes should be marked 
** Personal.” 


This is a new post established as a result of continuing expansion 


and, will 


carry with it full 


Secretary for the accounting 


facturing company in_ the 
approximately 800 staff. 


Ethical 


responsibility : : 
financial operations of a manu- 
Pharmaceutical field employing 


under the Company 


The successful applicant should be a Chartered Accountant aged 


between 28-35 years. 


He must have had at least 3 years’ practical 


experience at a senior level of modern, corporate and cost accounting 


methods accompanied by a 
and planning - techniques, 


An initial salary of not 


keen 


less 


familiarity with financial control 


than £2,000 p.a. is envisaged with 


opportunities for this to be increased on a merit basis, 


A‘ non-contributory Pension and Life Assurance Scheme, full pay- 
ment of removal expenses and many other attractive benefits are 
offered as part of the outstanding conditions of employment existing 


within the organisation: 


Letters of application for this post giving fullest details of age, 
qualifications, experience and salary progression to date (including 
present appointment) should be addressed to :— 


The Staff Manager 


SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES LTD. 


Mundells, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
Quoting Ref. No. N.0638. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for (a) Assistant Lec- 
turer or (b) Lecturer in Economics. Salary 
scales: (a) £1,200 x £50—£1,350 p.a.; (b> 
Grade li, £1,350 x £50—£1,600 p.a.,. Grade I, 
£1,600 x £50—£1,900 p.a. Applications would 
also be welcomed from persons interested in 
secondment for such duties. Passages to Salis- 
bury for appointee, wife and dependent children 
On appointment, with allowance for transport 
of effects. Superannuation and Medical Aid 
Schemes. Unfurnished accommodation at rent 
of 15 per cent. of salary. Assistance given 
for triennial. visits overseas. Detailed applica- 
tions (six copies), naming three referees, by 
November 15, 1961, to Secretary, Inter-Univer- 
sity Council fer Higher Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see page 
177 


ACCOUNTANT FOR THE 
FAR EAST 
JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO. LTD. 


There is a vacancy in the 
Jardine, Matheson Group of Com- 
panies for a young qualified 
Chartered or Certified Accountant 
or Chartered Secretary with some 
experience since qualification. 
There are good prospects of mak- 
ing a _ pleasant and _ interesting 


career in the Group which has a 
variety of interests 


through the 
medium of branches and_ sub- 
sidiary and associated companies 
in Hong Kong, Singapore and 
elsewhere in the Far East. Terms 
of service include regular home 
leave, including paid passages; kit 
allowance ; medical benefits ; 
provident. fund and _ pension 
scheme. Furnished accommoda- 
tion provided at nominal rental. 
An unmarried man is preferred for 
the first tour of service. Appli- 
cants available for interview in 
London October/November should 
apply to the Secretary, Matheson 
& Co. Limited, 3 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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To put it mildly, not everyone can always hope to see things the right way up in matters of finance. All 
the same, it’s not hard to get your facts straight about. one important aspect of economics—Life 
Assurance. Life Assurance works two ways. It gets you, the policyholder, the best deal possible, through 
free investment backed by immense financial know-how. After all, the Life Assurance industry has two 
hundred years’ experience of doing just this. And money put into Life Assurance goes towards making a 
better life for everyone in Britain —it helps to provide valuable and flexible finance for industrial 


expansion and public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANGE 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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Encourage 
him 
to SAVE... 


MOST PEOPLE... 
HOST PEOPLE... 

LET'S-PROPOSE- 
A-TOAST PEOPLE 


















Start your son on the right road. Teach him to save for 
a sound future with the Temperance. Regular savers 
receive annual bonuses, and money can always be 
withdrawn when necessary. The Temperance will 
help him to help himself. 





Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R. 6. 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


| 
(Member of the Building Societies Association) | 


De Kuyper 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. HOLLANDS GIN 
_ Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches Throughout The Country 








FOR SALE 


CHAMPS ELYSEES- 
iBiciaete 


Industrial Finance | PARIS 
Piptene\ | Freehold Building 


Management of 













1 ; Se 
Foreign Capital | SUITABLE FOR LUXURY HOTEL 

h Foreign Exchange Business also our line : s 

7" p Floor area 4800 m — Impeccable condition — High 

a Te Industrial Bank prestige value — Frontage 31 metres — 2 basements — 

1 of | hore Ba Lid. Ground floor and 6 storeys. Would suit large company, 






International organisations, etc., 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. ; 


F New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1902 






write 


HAVAS. No. 295/598 rue Vivienne 17 PARIS. 
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IN LESS THAN 


15 hours flying time! 


WS 


GRINDING TO 
A STANDSTILL ? 


Kv 





















The 


Ss 


DIRECT SERVICE WITH 
err RK Japan 


repute 
outst 
servic 
of ex} 
date « 


Connecting flights from Rio bring Cont 
ont 


ALL SOUTH AMERICA 


within easy reach, ‘all by the same airline 


and p 






Consult your Travel Agent, or 


PANAIR 20 BRASIL 


“ FOR SOUTH AMERICA é 
29 NEW BOND STREET: LONDON: W.1. Tel: MAYfair 7252 (10 lines) | 


SF 2 ieee at: ae el: ae < Want to grind raw materials faster, finer, 


more economically, without maintenance, 
; ; without skilled supervision? Want to 

GLENFIELD — 

VALVES : 





»...time you invested in Unipulver . 















grind liquids and semi-liquids? Want to be 
able to guarantee uniformity of grinding, 
yet control the degree of coarseness or 
fineness? Want to grind something that 

be other mills won’t even tackle? Want to see 
an output which makes nonsense of all 
the others? 
























—A single ‘‘Yes’’ to any of these questions 

pare ; - 2 ae shows that you’re losing money until 

earner ees jas = << you invest in a Unipulver Mill....and we'd 
c . welcome the chance to prove it. 





in Water Supply Systems 
In all the elements of a waterworks—the reservoir, the | 
trunk mains, the purification plant, the pumping 
stations and the distribution lines—it is invariably 
necessary to provide means of controlling flow. 
Flow control is a Glenfield specialty, and in waterworks 


throughout the world it is effected by valves, 







gates and numerous other kinds of appliances 


from the extensive range of Glenfield | 
ar} 


UNIPULVER? 


Equipment. 






us a 
Head Office & Works: UNIPULVER LIMITED - 38 PRYME STREET - HULL 
KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND Phone: Hull Central 20074 


@cA 
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Have you 
Ever Considered Investing 
in Japanese Stocks? 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of 
Japanese industry have gained international 
reputation . . . and so has Nikko Securities— 
outstanding for expert, dependable investment 
service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff 
of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 


date data. There is no time like the present. 












Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
ASSETS £20,000,000 RESERVES £1 ,000,000 
DAY TO DAY INTEREST— 
WITHDRAWALS ON REQUEST 


Head Office : INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


HIGH STREET, SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE 


AUTHORISED FOR INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES 
MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


CRS, 
Pt 


AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 
THAT COMBATS 
INFLATION | 


An Equitable Increasing Annuity 
gives a man an income of £500 a year 
increasing by £50 every 5 years. A 
large part of the Annuity is free -of 
tax and for a man now aged 65 the 
cost is only £4,869. 


Write today for more details to 


and profitable investments, 












The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


Dd New Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Jap 
Telex : TK 2410 Cable Address: NIK OSE TOKYO 


New York Branch : 25 Broad St., New York 4 
Teletype: NY |-2759U 
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he Philadel phi 


THE PHILADELPHIA ‘|| The Equitable Life 
NATIONAL BANK Assurance Society 


Organized (Founded 1762) 
Foreign D pa UE ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA . Head Office: 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C,2. 


fer Nat me RPLUS $80,000,000 e 





Member Feder 
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{ BRITISH RAILWAYS } 
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| | EDINBURGH 





EASTERN REGION TYNESIDE} 


TEESSIDE 


improved 


HULL 
DONCASTER ee seis 
SHEFFIELD GRIMSBY 
FREIGHT Le 


service to and from | NEWARK — a _tours ov 


LONDON 


now in operation 

















LINCOLN 





BOSTON 


for container and wagon 
load consignments 


| | SPALDING 





COLLECTED TODAY... |__| PETERBOROUGH 


ASSURED DELIVERY 


\ \ | 
TOMORROW \ Si 
GA i\\\\ Ae : 
LONDON |i. | 
(KING’S CROSS) ce ih 
EASTERN REGION TA 


¥ ¥ & 
as aap cies ; 
y a) cl 
EZ aly ae 















LONDON 
St. PANCRAS 


For particulars of rates 






and times apply to your 
local TRAFFIC MANAGER 





Uni 
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Planning to set up 
business in 


Canada? 


How is a company incorporated in 
Canada? What about income and 
other business taxes? Are there 
provincial as well as federal taxes? 
For answers to these and other 
questions vital to businessmen 
planning to set up operations in 
Canada, write or phone either of 
our London offices for a recently 
revised copy of our ‘Memorandum 
Relating to Carrying on Business in Canada’, 





6 LOTHBURY, EC2 - MONARCH 6633 
2 COCKSPUR STREET, SW1 - WHITEHALL 7921 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 





Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America. 


ASSETS EXCEED §$4,000,000,000 





United California Bank's specialists in many fields—and a 
world-wide network of correspondents—are ready to serve 
you in all types of international banking transactions. 





UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


Capital Funds over $160 Million - Resources over $2 Billion 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters 
600 South Spring Street 405 Montgomery Street 
Los Angeles 54, California San Francisco 4, California 





Rstered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England by 
Telephone: Whitehall 1511, 


Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 

















ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and 
assured income for the family in the 
event of the father’s death. 


Example (applicable in the United 
Kingdom only): For a man. aged 30 
next birthday a premium of only £4 
per quarter—payable for a maximum 
of 16 years—secures a Family Income 
Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this important cover 
with you. 


Head Offices : 
1 North John Street | 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 
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a 
SAFE INVESTMENT SINCE 1876 


Since 1876 we have pro- 

videdasecure, 

trusted to us by ad 
The 


profitable O 
investors. ir de- 
that have 
made a 
3 O 
Fill 


cision is influenced by 

the fact we 

fit in every 

year without fail. Why 

not take your first step 

in the coupon below for 

aon” |. ENERO 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES £223,998 

ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 
AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, LINCOLN. Phone 23314 


———E—E———er 


Please send brochure EC 4161 and balance sheet. 
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CHAO PHRAYA RIVER, BANGKOR 


CALTEX... 


SERVING THE PETROLEUM NEEDS OF 
MORE THAN 70 COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA 
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